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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mx. Ursan,—Your correspondent A. 
B. (in page 472,) derives the English 
word eméer in ember days from the latter 
part of the German word quatember, 
meaning the same as the quatre temps of 
the French, and the quattro tempi of the 
Italians. The conjecture is ingenious, 
but undoubtedly incorrect. Our word 
ember is evidently the ymb-rene of the 
Anglo-Saxons, composed of ymb round 
about, and #ene a course, and meaning a 
cycle or circuit, or starting from a point 
and coming round to the same. In this 
sense it accurately describes the proces- 
sion made on each of the ember days, 
when the clergy and their attendants 
issued from the church chaunting the 
Litany, and, making a circuit, returned to 
it again. Hence that particular service 
obtained the name of the ymbrene, and 
the days and weeks on which it occurred, 
were called the ymbrene dayas, and the 
ymbrene wucas. That such was the case 
is plain from several passages, especially 
from the rubrics of the Anglo-Saxon gos- 

els, in which we find the gospel ‘* On 
| nde in Pentecost week for the ymb- 
rene,’’ Matt. xx. 29. ‘‘ For the ymbrene 
in harvest (September) on Wednesday,’’ 
Mark ix. 17. ‘‘ On Wednesday for the 
ymbrene ere midwinter (December),’’ 
Luke i. 26. ‘‘ For the ymbrene in harvest 
on Friday,’’ Luke vii. 36. ‘‘ On Friday 
in Pentecost week for the ymbrene,”’ 
Luke viii. 40, and so forth.—I may take 
this opportunity of informing CypweE Li 
(p. 450) that or ever is the same as aer or 
ere ever, as ere is used above in ‘‘ ere mid- 
winter ;” and that the verbal meaning of 
world without end is ages without end. 
Weoruld is a thing whirled, a period, a 
revolution of time, an age. We have con- 
stantly in the Anglo-Saxon worlds of 
worlds for ages of ages. Cc. D. 

A correspondent says, ‘‘ Can any of your 
readers, who are acquainted with Spanish 
literature, tell me in what year Calderon’s 
Origen, perdida, y restauracion de la 
Virgen del Sagrario, was written? The 
English of this title is, ‘The Origin, Loss, 
and Restoration of the Virgin of the 
Sanctuary,’ (i. e.) an image preserved in 
the cathedral of Toledo. Sismondi, who 
has given an analysis of the piece, omits 
to mention its date, which I should feel 
obliged to any of your readers to supply. 
As Calderon became an ecclesiastic in 
1652, it is possible that the piece was 
written after that year, since he did not 
renounce the stage, but confined himself 
chiefly to religious subjects.’’ 

In answer to E. F. A.’s queries respect- 
ing the Vernon family, we have only to 


observe that a laboured pedigree of the 
Vernons of Staffordshire will be found in 
Shaw’s History of that county under Har- 
laston, in which the descent of the vari- 
ous branches from a common ancestor is 
sought to be established. The evidence 
is, however, as yet very defective, and 
much remains to be done in the way of 
proof. Edmondson is not to be relied 
upon; and we apprehend that the em- 
branchment of the line from which Secre- 
tary Vernon and Admiral Vernon are re- 
puted to have derived their surname, (see 
p- 385 of our last number,) is but conjec- 
tural. 

Mr. E. Pretry fully concurs in the 
recommendation of Mr. Cartos, that a 
low pyramidal roof should be adopted in 
the restoration’ of the church at Shore- 


‘ ham, instead ofan embattled parapet. In 


addition to the authority of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, proof that the former was the 
original finish to the Norman towers was 
recently to be found in the Cathedral at 
Rochester before the alterations; and at 
the present day in Guestling Church, near 
Hastings, and many others of undoubted 
Norman and early English character, 
both in Kent and Sussex. 

L. R. refers our correspondent ALFRED 
J. Kempe (p. 144) for the word manrent, 
(not manred) to Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language, where he will pos- 
sibly meet with the information which he 
requests. 

8S. will be thankful for any genealogical 
or heraldic notices of the family of Swet- 
man, who were deprived at the Conquest 
of their lordships and lands in Norfolk, 
and one of whom appears to have become 
a Baron by writ of Ireland in the year 
1374. 

Aw Op FRIEND AND READER is in- 
formed that the ‘‘ Journal of Elizabeth 
Woodvile” is a palpable though oft-re- 
peated fabrication. 

The Rev. Mr. Hutcuinson asks for 
information respecting the Hospital of St. 
Leonard’s, East Stoke, near Newark. 
Has he consulted the Valor Ecclesiasti- 
cus? 

A Lover or ANTIQUITY may find 
something to his purpose in Mr. Britton’s 
History of Cashiobury. 

Errata.—P, 425. Lord Henley’s suc- 
cessor as a Master in Chancery is Sir 
George Rose, knt. not the Right Hon. Sir 
George Rose, Bart; P. 485, 1. 24, for 
Norwich read Dunwich; P. 486, lines 30 
and 31, for Wavent read Bavent ; P. 503, 
the author of the Narrative of a Three 
Months’ March in India, is Mrs. Ashman, 
not Ashmore. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE PERCY SOCIETY. 1840—1841. 


THE professed object of this Society is to illustrate our early litera- 
ture by the publication of works from manuscripts, or from very rare 
printed copies; and either valuable intrinsically from the genius and 
learning displayed in them, or from the light which they reflect upon the 
works of the great writers of the same age, many passages of which have 
been partially obscured by time, and require illustration or amendment. 
When used for this latter purpose, it is clear that a poem, or a tract, in 
itself worthless, may acquire a great accidental value, if it should by some 
fortunate coincidence of allusion, clear up a passage in Shakspere, or 
Jonson, which had been hitherto unexplained, or erroneously understood ; 
and thus dullness itself may assist to scour off the rust which had defaced 
the lustre of the brightest works of genius. In order, however, to pre- 
serve the name of the Percy Society in its due power and purity, and to 
maintain its utility to the cause of literature, it is necessary that two cir- 
cumstances should be kept constantly in view ; first, that the Council,* 
to whose discretion the subscribers have intrusted the selection of books 
to be printed, should exercise a due care and consideration in that respect, 
not lightly giving way to the favourite views or prejudices of an editor ; 
and, secondly, that they should firmly and honestly exercise the power 
conveyed to them, in not permitting any work to be entrusted to incom- 
petent editors, and in seeing that such works are brought out with a dili- 
gence and accuracy which the subscribers have a right to expect, and 
which it would be dishonourable in the editors, who have voluntarily un- 
dertaken their “ pleasing task,’’ not to give. In what is intended for 
common use we may forgive some coarseness in the fabrication ; but the 
ornamental loses half its value if we detect any want of elegance and re- 
finement in the manner in which it is finished. In this early stage of the 
Society's progress—primzvo flore juventa—we shall not express any 
sentiments on this branch of the subject, but shall now give our readers a 
short view of the different publications issued by it ; by which they will 
be enabled to judge of the objects it has in view, and the manner in which 
it has endeavoured to attain them. It is, we trust, needless to add, that 
we have no views or feelings relative to the subject but such as are inde- 
pendent of all private interests; which are not connected with any 
jealousies or friendships ; and which only look to the advancement and 
assistance that may be given to an interesting department of literature, if 
the Society fulfils the promises on which it was formed. 





* The Council of last year consisted of Messrs. J. A. Cahusac, W. Chappell, J. 
P. Collier, C. Croker, A. Dyce, R. Halliwell, J. O. Halliwell, W. Jerdan, S. Lover, 
C. Mackay, F. Rimbault, and T. Wright. Some alterations were made at the Anni- 
versary meeting, which may be seen in the Literary Intelligence of our present num- 
ber. It is not only necessary that the Council should consist of competent persons, 
but that these persons should attend to their duty. 
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The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin Goodfellow, reprinted from the 
Edition of 1628, with an Introduction by J. P. Collier, Esq. 1841. 


This tract is printed from the oldest known edition, in the possession of 
Lord Francis Egerton. No other copy of the impression of 1628 is known, 
but one of the later date of 1639 was bought at Mr. Heber’s sale for a sum 
very little short of 40/. The editor assures us that there is no doubt but 
that Robin Goodfellow, his mad pranks and merry jests, was printed be- 
fore 1558, for reasons which he assigns. In the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, No. XX XI. Mr. Wright published an essay on Fairy Mythology, in 
which he traced Robin Goodfellow from the 13th century, if not earlier. 
His history seems to have been always popular, so as in later times to have 
been familiar to the commonalty not only in print but also on the stage. 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,” in which Robin figures under 
the name of Puck, was first printed in 1600, and the editor observes that 
he was acquainted with this tract, which contains some amusing illustra- 
tions of that drama. Two years after, namely in 1602, Chettle wrote a 
play upon the story of Robin Goodfellow, as appears by two hitherto un- 
noticed entries in Henslowe’s Diary. There is a well-known ballad in 
Percy's Reliques (iii. 254, edit. 1812), entitled, “ The merry Prankes of 
Robin Goodfeliow ;” but Mr. Collier reprinted some years ago another pro- 
duction ofa similar description, being an unique black-letter history in verse, 
printed early in the 17th century as a chap book. It was originally illustrated 
by a woodcut on the title-page, repeated in the body of the ballad, not of 
the most decent description, and this circumstance led to the tearing away 
nearly the whole of it, and with the woodcut part of the letter-press also 
disappeared. It will be found in the introduction, of the present publication, 
p- ix—xx. Though we cannot afford room for extracts from the prose nar- 
rative of Robin’s tricks and gambols, we shall give a few specimens of the 
verses from the second part. 

Robin, for to delight himself, sung this mad song. 


“* And can the physitian make sicke men With sweet-bryer, 
well? And bon-fire, 
And can the magician a fortune devine ? And straw-berry wyer, 
Without lilly, germander and sops in wine? And collumbine. 
a When Saturne did live, there lived no 
nd bon-fire, poore, [dine, 


And straw-berry wyer, 


hed caliente. The king and the beggar with rootes did 


With lilly, germander, and sops in wine. 


Within and out, in and out, round as a With sweet-bryer, 

’ [line, And bon-fire, 
With hither and thither, as straight as a And straw-berry wyer, 
With lily, germander and sops in wine. And collumbine.”’ 


We now add one of his “ Civil and vertuous songs,’ to the tune of 
Broome. 
‘* 1f thou wilt lead a blest and happy life, So soone as day appeareth in the east, 


I will describe the perfect way : Give thanks to him and mercy crave ; 
First must thou shun all cause of mortall So in this life thou shalt be surely blest, 
strife, And mercy shalt thou find in grave, 
Against thy lusts continually to pray. The conscience that is cleere 
Attend unto God’s word: No horror doth it feare ; 
Great comfort ’t will afford ; *Tis voyd of mortall care, 
’Twill keepe thee from discord, And never doth despaire ; 
Then trust in God, the Lord, but ever, 
for ever, but ever 
for ever ; Doth in the word of God persever. 


And see in this thou persever. 
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Thus living, when thou drawesttothyend Those blessed joyes which then thou shalt 
Thy joyes they shall much mofe encrease possesse, 


For then thy soule, thy true and loving No mortall tongue can them declare : 


friend, All earthly joyes, compar’d with this, are 
By death shall find a wisht release lesse 


From all that caused sinne, Then smallest mote to the world so faire. 


In which it lived in ; 
For then it doth beginne 
Those blessed joyes to win, 


Then is not that man blest 
That must injoy this rest ? 
Full happy is that guest 





for ever, Invited to this feast, 
for ever, that ever, 
For there is nothing can them sever. that ever, 


Indureth, and is ended never.”’ 


Our latest specimen must be from Robin's Song to the Fairies, while he 
danced in the midst of them. 


“THE SONG. 
Round about, little ones, quick and nimble, 
In and out wheele about, run, hop, or amble. 
Joyne your hands lovingly: well done, musition ! 
Mirth keepeth man in health like a phisition. 
Elves, urchins, goblins all, and little fairyes 
That doe fillch, blacke, and pinch mayds of the dairyes; 
Make a ring on the grasse with your quicke measures, 
Tom shall play, and Ile sing for all your pleasures. 
Pinch and Patch, Gull and Grim, 
Goe you together, 
For you can change your shapes 
Like to the weather. 
Sib and Tib, Licke and Lull, 
You all have trickes, too; 
Little Tom Thumb that pipes 
Shall goe betwixt you. 
Tom, tickle up thy pipes 
Till they be weary: 
I will laugh, ho, ho, hoh! 
And make me merry. 
Make a ring on this grasse 
With your quicke measures ; 
Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures. 


The moone shines faire and bright, 
And the owle hollows, 
Mortals now take their rests 
Upon their pillows : 
The bats abroad likewise, 
And the night raven, 
Which doth use for to call 
Men to Death’s haven. 
Now the mice peepe abroad, 
And the cats take them, 
Now doe young wenches sleepe, 
Till their dreames wake them. 
Make a ring on the grasse 
With your quicke measures : 
Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures. 


A Search for Money: or the lamentable complaint for the loss of the 
wandering Knight, Monsieur L’ Argent. From the original Edi- 
tion of 1609. Written by William Rowley, Dramatist. 

This tract is extremely rare, and has been well and carefully edited. 
“It is,” as the editor observes, “a lively, fanciful, minute, and amusing 
picture of manners; and it includes some curious topographical details 
chiefly regarding London and its suburbs. ‘The author supposes himself 
and some other disbanded soldiers to go in search of Money, personified 
under the figure of ‘ the wandering knight.’ This quest leads them through 
various parts of the metropolis and among different classes of society, which 
are described with humour, spirit, and fidelity.” Of the author, William 
Rowley, little is known. He was an actor and writer of plays, sometimes 
solely, sometimes in conjunction with other playwrights. ‘The Search 
for Money” is his only production, with a trifling exception, * not written 
for the stage. We first hear of him in the reign of James the First, and 





* An Epitaph on Hugh Attwell, a fellow comedian, who died in 1621, Sec Col. 
lier’s History of the Stage, vol. i. p. 423, 
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he was probably living at the breaking out of the Civil Wars. In his pre- 
face, or prefatory address, he makes allusion to some circumstances of 
which no notice seems elsewhere preserved, though the playwrights of the 
day seldom missed anything which could give a point to their dialogue or 


please the taste of the groundlings. 


‘¢T know the walkes in Paules are stale 
to yee ; yee could tell extemporally, I am 
sure, how many paces t’were betweene the 
quire and the west dore, or (like a Suffolke 
man) answere at the second question 
‘dead sure :’ there hath beene many of 
yee seene measuring the longitude and 
latitude of Morefields any time this two 
yeares and upwards (all but in the hard 
season of the great frost), and then yee 


We must give a short specimen of 


slid away the time upon the Thames. Yee 
have been either eare-or-eye-witnesses, or 
both, to many madde voiages made of late 
yeares, both by sea and land—as the tra- 
vell to Rome with the return in certain 
daies, the wild morrise to Norrige, the 
fellowes going back-ward to Barwick, an- 
other hopping from Yorke to London, 
and the transforming of the top of Paules 
into a stable.’’* 


the style and manner of the writer. 


They go to Westminster Hall in search of Monsieur Money :— 


‘We have now with moderate paces 
attaind the entrance. Lets not be un- 
mannerly ; knocke first, or call him by 
his name ; perhaps he will answer if he 
be there. Ho! Mounsieur Mony! me 
thinkes I here him answer like a senten- 
tious tapster, I cannot be here and there 
too. Here was a busie house the while ; 
such canvasing of cases, that our case 
could not yet be heard: here were two 
brothers at buffets with angells in their 
fists about the thatch that blew off his 
house into the others garden, and so spoild 
a hartichoke: here two neighbours toge- 
ther by the purses; the good man Nabu- 
loes goose had laid an eg in good man 
Corridons barne, and he pleaded posses- 
sion and the trespasse of the goose that 
had committed burglary to come in the 
wrong way : this had bin long in sute, and 
yet was no date to the end, onely it was 
thought the goose should die fort and be 
shar’d betweene them: then one knave 
was in sute for calling another by his owne 
name. So busie they were about these 
and many other such cases, that we could 
get ne’re an atturny to deale for us, so 
that at length we concluded to be our own 
heralds, and proclaime our busines our 
selves. So choosing the strongest voyce 
amongst us, began our outcry—If any 
man (women there were none), child, 
towne or country of what degree, quality, 
discretion, either wise or ignorant, or how- 
soever, in this place could tell tidings of 
a wandring knight, cloth’d in armors of 
proofe of two especiall coates, either in 


totall Argent or totall Aurum, his horse 
trapt sometimes in leather, sometimes in 
velvet, and somtime embrodery, let him 
bring certaine notice where he lives, either 
at liberty or in prison, and he shal have 
for his paines a thousand duckegs. And 
this causd a general silence over all the 
house : ther’s never an one, either attur- 
ney or clyent, that could tell what to say 
till wee came to a more familiar examina- 
tion. 

‘“* And first we began with the clyents : 
they swore (as I thinke without perjury 
they might) that hee was gone from them. 
They came riding up with him at the be- 
ginning of the tearme, and that he did 
take the paines to accompany us to the 
Hall, and here hee was; but he is now 
gon, and be slipt away from us, we know 
not how. It may be he is yet amongst 
the crowd. If he think you inquire for 
him to his indammagement. perhaps hee 
will shroud himselfe from this discovery 
(and yee cannot blame him neither to seek 
his safety). If you could warily observe, 
I think you should find him hid here- 
abouts. This sufficeth for the poore 
clients answer: we now addres our selves 
to others where our message was stopt up 
in the mid-way, with non est nobis argen- 
tum. Wee have sent out executions for 
his body, but he is not yet comein: some 
fragments (wee must confesse) we have of 
his; marrie, for the substantiall, angeli- 
call, and most dearely beloved Mounsieur 
him-selfe, they had no acquaintance with 
him, nor hee residence with them. This 





* The editor has observed that the transforming the top of St. Paul’s into a stable 
alludes to the exploit of Banks, when he led his horse Morocco to the top of St. Paul’s 


Church. 


Kemp’s Morrice Daunce to Norwich has been edited by the Reverend Mr. 


Dyce, for the Camden Society ; but this reverend gentleman was not aware that Kempe 


made a similar expedition into France. See p. v. of the Introduction. 
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(contra voluntatem) must serve for an an- ere victos? No, not yet; wee'l yet try 
swer ; necessity (being but a pettifogger) further, 

has no law, law hadde no eares. We had In adversis rebus melius sperare supersis,”’ 
no bels,* what shall we now doe? Desis- 


The Pain and Sorrow of Evil Marriage: from an Unique Copy. Printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde. 1840. 


The Editor of this Tract informs us, that there are three early 
humorous Tracts in verse on the subject of Marriage, by W. de Worde. 
Only one of them has a date of 1535, but the two others may be assigned 
to the same period. They have the following titles : 

1. A Complaynt of them that be to soone maryed. 

2. Here begynneth the Compleynte of them that ben to late maryed. 

3. The Payne and Sorrowe of Evyll Maryage. 

The last of these is printed entire in the present Tract. Of the two 
‘ former Dr. Dibdin has given a brief account in his edition of Ames (Typ. 
Ant. ii. 384), and the present editor, in his introduction, has gone more at 
large into a description of them. 

The first poem, ‘‘ The Complaynt of them that be to soone maryed,”’ is 
written in stanzas of a peculiar kind. ‘They consist of eight lines each, 
the four first rhyming alternately: the fifth rhyming with the fourth, then 
a line with a new rhyme, while the seventh line rhymes with the third and 
fourth, and the eighth with the sixth,—as for example : 


‘¢ About eyght dayes, or soone after For me be to longe with you here, 

Our maryage, the tyme for to passe Alas, I ought well for to thynke 

My wyfe I toke, and dyd set her What we sholde do within ten yere, 
Upon my knee for to solace ; When we shall have at our herte brynke 
And began her for to enbrace, Many chyldren on for to thynke, 
Sayenge, syster, go get the tyme loste ; And crye after us without fayle 

We must thynke to labour a pace For theyr meate and theyr drynke ; 

To recompence that it hathe us coste. Then shall it be no mervayle. 

Than for to despyte she up arose, Cursed be the houre that I ne was 

And drewe her faste behynde me, Made a none in some cloyster, 

To me sayenge, is this the glose? Never there for to passe ; 

Alas, poor catyyfe, well I se Or had be made some syster, 

That I never shall have, quod she, In servage with a clousterer. 

With you more than payneandtormente: It is not eyght dayes sythe our weddynge 
I am in an evyll degree ; That we two togyther weere ; 

I have now lost my sacramente. By god, ye speke to soone of werkynge.”’ 


The second piece, “ The Complaynte of them that ben to late maryed,”’ 
is written, we are informed, with more humour, but is disfigured by inde- 
licacy introduced for the sake of heightening the drollery. It is the 
lamentation of an elderly gentleman, who, after a youth of riot, had married 
a young frolicksome wife, and who relates the annoyances and jealousies 
to which he is hereby exposed. It is written in the ordinary seven-line 
stanza; of which we give a specimen : 


‘Tt is said that a man in servytude Who wyll to householde comprehende, 

Hym putteth, whan he doth towomen And there about studyeth in youth 
bende : alwayes, 

He ne hathe but only habytude He shall have honoure in his olde dayes. 


Unto her the whiche well doth hym tende. 





* The Editor observes, ‘‘ We had nedels, &c ;” there is, probably, some misprint 
here, the correctness of which must be left to the reader’s ingenuity.—This surely is 
not difficult. ‘‘ Law had no eares. We had no bel/s’’ to make her hear. In Othello 
women are sarcastically called ‘‘ Bells in their parlours,” &c, 
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Some chyldren unto the courtes hauntes, 
And ben purvayed of benefyces ; 

Some haunteth markettes and be mer- 

chauntes, 

Byenge and sellynge theyr merchaundyses ; 
Or elles constytuted in offyces. [lace, 
Theyr faders and moders have grete so- 
That to late maryed by no way hase. 


Of the third tract, here printed entire, the Editor justly observes, that 
it will remind the reader in several places of passages in the Prologue of 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath, and that the writer had our great poet more or 
less in his eye throughout ; so that we may conclude that the piece is 
original, and therefore more worthy of attention. 
offence to the female members of the Percy Society by our quotation ; 
but, in truth, we could not find any passage that was not, in some degree, 


chargeable with the same defect. 


‘¢ An husbande hath greate cause to care 
For wyfe, for chylde, for stuffe and meyné, 
And yf ought lacke she wyll bothe swere and stare, 
He is a wastour and shall never the : 
And Salomon sayth there be thynges thre, 
Shrewde wyves, rayne, and smokes blake 
Make husbandes ofte theyr houses to forsake. 
Wyves be beestes very unchaungeable 
In theyr desyres, whiche may not staunched be, 
Lyke a swalowe whiche is insacyable : 
Peryllous caryage in the trouble see ; 
A wawe calme full of adversyte, 
Whose blandysshynge endeth with myschaunce, 
Called Cyrenes, ever full of varyaunce. 


They them rejoyce to se and to be sene, 

And for to seke sondrye pylgrymages, 

At greate gaderynges to walke on the grene, 

And on scaffoldes to sytte on hygh stages, 

If they be fayre to shew theyr vysages ; 

And yf they be foule of loke or countenaunce, 

They it amende with pleasynge dalyaunce. 

And of profyte they take but lytell hede, 

But looketh soure whan theyr husbandes ayleth ought ; 
And of good mete and drynke they wyll not fayle in dede, 
What so ever it cost they care ryght nought ; 

Nor they care not how dere it be bought, 

Rather than they should thereof lacke or mysse, 

They wolde leever laye some pledge ywys. 

It is trewe, I tell you yonge men everychone, 

Women be varyable and love many wordes and stryfe : 
Who can not appease them lyghtly or anone, 

Shall have care and sorowe all his lyfe, 

That woo the tyme that ever he toke a wyfe ; 

And wyll take thought, and often muse 

How he myght fynde the maner his wyfe to refuse.’’ 


A Collection of Songs and Ballads relative to tie London Prentices and 
Trades, §c. during the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 


Mackay. 1841. 


The Editor, in his Advertisement, has given his reasons for a de- 
parture from his original intention of confining this volume to the Songs 
mentioned in his title ; first, from the number not being so great as was 
anticipaed, and, secondly, from some being unworthy and some unfit, on 
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I be wayll the tyme that is so spent, 
That I ne me hasted for to wedde ; 
For I shall have herytage and rente, 
Both golde and sylver and kynred ; 
But syth that our lorde hath ordeyned 
That I this sacrament take me upon, 
I wyll kepe it trewely at all season.’’ 


We hope to give no 


By Charles 
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the score of decency, for republication; he has therefore added some 
ballads relating to the public events and politics of London in general, 
and a few that are interesting at the present time from their mention of 
the ancient topography of London, as Robin Conscience, p. 69, which we 
have refrained from giving from its length. The volume is edited with 
care, and, though there is as little poetry as possible in the verses, they 
are worth preserving from the incidental notices they give of events, 
persons, and things that have passed away. We give, as a specimen, the 
ballad “ Upon my Lord Maior's Day being putt off by reason of the 
Plague,” of 1602-1603. The words in the eighth stanza, ‘in first of 
reigne,” fix the date of the ballad as the first of James I., when this great 
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plague broke out. 


‘If you’l but hear me I shall tell 
A sad mischance that late befell, 
for which the dayes of old, 
In all new almanacs must mourne, 
And babes that never must be borne 
shall weep to hear it told. 


For loe the sport of that great day, 
In which the Maior hath leave to play, 
and with him all the town ; 
His flag and drum, and fife released, 
And he forbad to goe a feast- 
ing in his scarlet gown. 


No fife must on the Thames be seen, 
To fright the maior, and please the queen, 
nor any wilde-fire tost ; 
Though he suppose the fleet that late 
Invaded us in eighty-eight, 
ore-matcht by his gally foist. 


The pageants, and the painted cost 
Bestowed on them, are all quite lost, 
for now he must not ride ; 
Nor shall they hear the players tale, 
Who mounted on some mighty whale, 
swims with him through Cheapside. 


Guildhall now must not entertaine . 
The maior, who there would feast his brain 
with white broth and with hen; 


Nor shall the fencers act their piggs 
Before the hinch-boyes, which are giggs 
whipt out with all the men. 


Nor must he goe in state to sweare, 
As he was wont, at Westminster, 

no trumpet’s at the hall; (stretch, 
Their clamourous voices there would 
As if the lawyers they would teach 

in their owne courts to bawl. 


But what in sooth is pitty most, 
Is for the daughters thay have lost, 
all joyes for whiche they pray ; 
Which scatter palmes on their cheeks, 
Which they had prim’d at least three weeks 
before, against the day. 


And 'mongst themselves they much com- 
lain, 
That this lord maior in first of reigne 
should do them so much wrong, 
As to suppresse by message sad, 
The feast for which they all have had 
their march-pane dream so long. 


Thus for the beauteous sakes have I 

Described the dayes large history, 
’tis true although not witty ; 

Which is deny’d, for I’a be loth 

To cut my coat above my cloath,— 
my subject is the city.” 


A BALLAD (to the tune of ‘‘ I waile in woe,” &c.) 


‘* In Cheapside, famous for gold and plate, 
Quicksilver I did dwell of late ; 

I had a master good and kinde, 

That would have wrought me to his minde. 
He bade me still work upon that, 

But, alas! I wrought I know not what. 
He was a Touchstone, black but true, 
And told me still what would ensue ; 
Yet, woe is me, I would not learne, 

I saw, alas! but could not discerne. 


I cast my coat and cap away, 

I went in silkes and sattins gay; 
False mettall of good manners I 
Did daily coyne unlawfully. 


I scorn’d my master, being drunke, 

I kept my gelding and my punke, 
And with a knight, Sir Flash by name, 
Who now is sorry for the same. 


Still eastward hoe, was all my word, 

But westward I had no regard ; 

Nor never thought what would come after, 
As did, alas, his youngest daughter. 

At last the black oxe trod on my foote, 

I saw then what belong’d unto’t ; 

Now cried I, Touch-stone, touch me still, 
And make me current by thy skill. 


O Mannington,* thy stories show 
Thou cut’st a horse head off at a blow; 





* George Manington was hanged at Cambridge Castle ; a ‘‘ woeful ballad,” was 
licensed 7 Nov. 1576 unto Richard Jones, and printed on the subject. See Gent. 


Mag. Jan. 1781. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XV. 


Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads, vol. ii. p. 47, &c. 
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But I confesse I have not the force 

For to cut off the head of a horse, 

Yet I desire this grace to win, 

That I may cut off the horse-head of Sin, 
And leave his body in the dust 

Of Sinnes high way, and bogges of lust, 
Whereby I may take take Vertue’s purse ; 
And live with her for better for worse. 


Farewell, Cheapside : farewell, sweet trade 
Of goldsmiths all, that never shall fade ; 


The Merchant Tailors’ Song at p. 
tion, to explain the person meant by 
tain,” and “ our now royal Prince.” 


son of King James the First, who was admitted a freeman of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, on the 16th July 1607,—the date of this composition, 
as will be seen fully described in Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King James 
I. vol. ii pp. 136—143. The ballad has been inserted in that work ( besides 
the other places mentioned by Mr. Rimbault), in Wilson's History of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, p. xxiv. and in Clark’s History of God Save the King, 
which last author (though he failed in his proofs) supposed that ‘* the na- 
tional anthem” was first produced on the same occasion. 

The ditty of sundry Trades and Callings, p. 59, has no reference to Lon- 
don. Indeed its trades are chiefly those which were exercised out of the 
town, as the Miller, Pedlar, Shepherd, Farmer, Huntsman, Plowman, 


Dairyman, Warrener. 


We have only to add, that at p. 114, in the ballad of London's Joy and 
Triumph on the Instalment of Sir William Pritchard, Lord Mayor,” and in 
the last stanza, the following misprint occurs :— 


‘« With all your heat, what did you get? 
With all your did ann quarter ; 
But to involve with each resolve 
The more entangled charter ?” 


On which the editor observes —“ The editor is quite unable to explain this 
line. It is probably a misprint. But he has in vain endeavoured to dis- 
cover the true reading.” The true reading is easy enough to find, and 
only wants the putting two letters in their proper place : 

‘¢ With all your din and quarter.” 


See the second stanza,— 


“¢ See the rabble crowd, who Jawil’d so loud.’ 


Also, the next ballad, p. 118 :— 


‘¢ In London was such a quarter, 
The like was never known, 

About the forfeited charter, 
Betwixt the court and the town. 


Early Naval Ballads of England. 


The preface of the editor chiefly consists of an apology for the imper- 
fections of his work, in its chronological arrangewent. ‘‘ A few curious 
ballads (he says) were discovered after the first sheets were worked off, 
which properly ought to have been included in them; and the necessity 
of inserting these out of their proper places induced the editor, in prefer- 
ence to forming an appendix, fo follow no order whatever in the subse- 


Farewell, dear fellow prentices all, 

And be you warned by my fall : 

Shun usurer’s bonds, and dice and drabs, 
Avoid them as you would French scabs ; 
Seek not to goe beyond your tether, 

And cut your thongs unto your lether, 

So shall you thrive by little and little, 
Scape Tyborne, Counters, and the Spittle.” 


142, requires a little further illustra- 
“the renowned Henry of Great Bri- 
This was Henry Prince of Wales, 


The masters were crowding before, 
The prentices i’th’ rear did fall ; 

There were a thousand and more 
Attended to lead up the brawl,” &c. 


By J. 0. Halliwell, Esq. 1841. 
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quent part, and thus to preclude the possibility of a casual reference to the 
book being interrupted by any specified order of the dates of the several 
ballads.” We confess we cannot appreciate the advantages which the edi- 
tor has, somewhat obscurely, intimated ; nor do we perceive that a medley, 
however agreeable, can compensate to an historical reader for the absence 
of such dates as might with little difficulty have been given, even if they 
did not follow in exact chronological order. Some part of the series is 
very deficient in this respect ; but the latter pieces are more fully illus- 
trated,—thanks to the deputy editor Mr. Rimbault. The first ballad, 
being the earliest sea song, and the most curious in the volume, we shall 
give entire. 
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‘“‘The following curious ballad, which is by far the earliest yet discovered on this 
subject, was first pointed out by Mr. Wright, in a manuscript of the time of Henry 
VI. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. iii. 19. |The key to the subject 
of it may be found in a singular letter printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s Original Letters, 
Second Series, vol. i. p. 110, from which it appears that ships were every year fitted 
out from different ports, with cargoes of pilgrims, to the shrine of St. James of Com- 
postella ; for, strange as it may seem, pilgrims at this time were really, as Sir Henry 





Ellis observes, articles of exportation. 


** Men may leve all gamys, 

That saylen to Seynt Jamys ; 

For many a man hit gramys ; 
When they begyn to sayle. 


For when they have take the see, 

At Sandwyche, or at Wynchylsee, 

At Brystow, or where that hit bee, 
Theyr herts begyn to fayle. 


Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 

To hys shyp-men in all the hast, 

To dresse hem sone about the mast, 
Theyr takelyng to make. 


With ‘ howe! hissa !’ then they cry, 
* What, howte! mate, thou stondyst tony, 
Thy felow may nat hale the by;’ 

Thus they begyn to crake. 


A boy or tweyne anone up-styen, * 

And overthwarte the sayle-yerde lyen ;— 

‘ Y how! taylia!’ the remenaunte cryen, 
And pull with all theyr myght. 


* Bestowe the boote, bote-swayne, anon, 

That our pylgryms may pley thereon ; 

For som ar lyke to cowgh and grone, 
Or hit be full mydnyght.’’ 


* Hale the bowelyne ! now, vere the shete ! 
Cooke, make redy anoone our mete, 
Our pylgryms have no lust to ete, 

I pray God yeve him rest.’ 


‘ Go to the helm! what, howe! no nere? 

Steward, felow, a pot of bere !’ 

* Ye shall have, sir, with good chere, 
Anone all of the best.’ 


‘ Y howe! trussa! hale in the brayles! 

Thow halyst nat, be God, thow fayles, 

O se howe well owre good shyp sayles |’ 
And thus they say among. 


‘ Hale in the wartake!’ 
done.’ 
* Steward! cover the boorde anone, 
And set bred and salt thereone, 
And tarry nat to long.’ 


Then cometh oone and seyth, ‘ be mery ; 

Ye shall have a storme or a pery.’ 

‘Holde thow thy pese! thow canst no 
Thow medlyst wonder sore.’ [whery, 


‘ Hit shall be 


Thys menewhyle the pylgryms ly, 
And have theyr bowlys fast theym by, 
And cry afthyr hote malvesy, 

‘ Thow helpe for to restore.’ 


And som wold have a saltyd tost, 

For they myght ete neyther sode ne rost ; 

A man myght sone pay for theyr cost, 
As for oo day or twayne. 


Som layde theyr bookys on theyr kne, 

And rad so long they myght nat se;— 

‘ Allas! myne hede woll cleve on thre !’ 
Thus seyth another certayne. 


Then commeth owre owner lyke e lorde, 

And speketh many a royall worde, 

And dresseth hym to the hygh borde, 
To see all thyng be well. 


Anone he calleth a carpentere, 
And biddyth hym bryng with hym hys gere, 
To make the cabans here and there, 
With many a febyl cell. 
A sak of strawe were there ryght good, 
For som must lyg theym in theyr hood; 
I had as lefe be in the wood, 
Without mete or drynk. 


For when that we shall go to bedde, 
The pumpe was nygh our bedde hede, 
A man were as good to be dede, 

As smell thereof the stynk.’’ 


We add a specimen of the more modern sea-ballad, viz. ‘‘ A Song on the 
Duke’s late glorious Success over the Dutch,” written soon after the me- 
morable engagement, in Southwold Bay, on the 2Uth May, 1672. 
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“* One day, as I was sitting still, 
Upon the side of Dunwich-hill, 
And looking on the ocean, 
By chance I saw De Ruyter’s fleet 
With royal James’s squadron meet ; 
In sooth it was a noble treat 
To see that brave commotion. 


I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Their number or their tonnage ; 

But this I say, the noble host 

Right gallantly did take its post, 

And covered all the hollow coast 
From Walderswyck to Dunwich. 


The French who should have join'd the 
Full far astern did lag and look, [Duke, 
Although their hulls were lighter ; 
But nobly faced the Duke of York, 
Tho’ some may wink and some may talk, 
Right stoutly did his vessel stalk, 
To buffet with De Ruyter. 


[Junc, 


Well might you hear their guns, I guess, 

From Sizewell-gap to Easton Ness, 
The show was rare and sightly : 

They batter’d without let or stay 

Until the evening of that day,— 

’Twas then the Dutchmen run away, 
The Duke had beat them tightly. 


Of all the battles gain’d at sea, 
This was the rarest victory 
Since Philip’s grand armado. 
I will not name the rebel Blake, 
He fought for horson Cromwell’s sake, 
And yet was forced three days to take, 
To quell the Dutch bravado. 


So now we’ve seen them take to flight, 

This way, and that, where’er they might, 
To windward or to leeward ; 

Here’s to King Charles, and here’s to 

James, 

And here’s to all the captains’ names, 

And here’s to all the Suffolk dames, 
And here’s to the house of Stuart.” 


The Historical Songs of Ireland, illustrative of the Revolutionary Struggle 
between James II. and William III. By T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 184). 


This is an interesting volume, edited with care, and containing much 
curious historical information. It commences with the famous ballad of 
Liliburlero, concerning which Mr. Croker has collected much entertaining 
matter. We shall extract two ballads, the one, though we have great doubts 
of its genuineness, for its simplicity and beauty ; the other, from the ability 








ofits supposed author—the Dean of St. Patrick's. 


‘* IT WAS A’ FOR OUR RIGHTFU’ KING. 


It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand ! 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain ; 

My love an’ native land, fareweel, 
For I maun cross the main, my dear ; 
For I maun cross the main. 


He turn’d him right an’ round about 
Upon the Irish shore, 


And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With, ‘ Adieu for evermore, my dear;’ 
With, ‘ Adieu for evermore.’ 


The sodger frae the war returns, 
The sailor frae the main ; 

But I hae parted frae my love, 
Never to meet again, my dear, 
Never to meet again. 


When day is gane, an’ night is come, 
An’ a’ folk bound to sleep, 

I think on him that’s far awa’, 
The lee-lang night an’ weep, my dear, 
The lee-lang night an’ weep.’’ 


‘¢ THE JACKS PUT TO THEIR TRUMPS.” : 


Reprinted from a rare 4to. pamphlet of 
twelve pages, entitled a Tale of a King 
James’s Irish Shilling. ‘‘ There can be no 
question that the following ballad, upon 
internal evidence, may be as fairly attri- 
buted to Dean Swift, as many effusions 
which have appeared in several editions of 
his works ; but when it is stated that the 
pamphlet from which it is copied, was 
found among a bundle of broadsides, most, 
if not all, of which are known to be Swift's 
composition, and when it is remembered 
how many of the productions of Swift’s 


muse, about the period when this ‘tale of 
King James’ Shilling’ was printed (1714), 
are unknown, and to which the Dean him- 
self has made especial reference, it will be 
admitted that this ballad deserves more 
than ordinary consideration, especially if 
it be possible to trace in it the germs of 
feeling which afterwards displayed them- 
selves so vigorously in the Drapeier's op- 
position to Wood’s coinage, and which 
have formed an immortal wreath for the 
brow of Swift.” 
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‘* THE JACKS PUT TO THEIR TRUMPS. 


How wondrous fickle is this world! 
How Fortune’s wheel turns round ! 

The spoke that is to-day at top, 
To-morrow ’s on the ground. 


When once in dust a monarch’s laid, 
His honour soon is gone, 

All in an instant tack about 
And court the rising sun. 


True Friendship with Astreea went, 
And took to Heav’n her flight, 

For she and Loyalty long since 
Were banish’d Ireland quite. 


The name of Christians we assume, 
But are than Pagans worse, 

There’s few amongst us who have more 
Religion than a horse. 


Religion a chimera proves, 
Heaven has our pray’rs the least, 

All our sincere devotion ’s paid 
Alone to interest. 


While my dear master smiled on me, 
Whose image still 1 bear, 

I was a welcome guest to all,— 
Was courted everywhere. 


The gentleman, and tradesman, too, 
My company approved ; 

In city, and at court I dwelt, 
And was by all beloved. 


The miser hugg’d me in his arms, 
And lock’d me in his chest, 

And never once his visit fail’d 
Before he went to rest. 


The ladies did my shapes approve, 
My features, too, admired ; 

Where e’en my king could never go, 
Securely I retired. 


Within their bosoms lay all day, 
And revelled in their arms ; 

I was myself all over love, 
And they all over charms. 


Thus for a time I liv’d secure, 
And at my heart’s content, 

But soon I found a wondrous change 
On Will’s establishment. 


Some few, indeed, my stamp did prize, 
As high as e’er before ; 

Yet as the Revolution grew, 
I wasted more and more. 


Those few, at last, veer’d quite about, 
And joyn’d in my disgrace, 

They cry’d, my master’s son, and I, 
Came both of bastard race. 


That I had never seen the light, 
If James had never run, 


That I at Dublin was begot, 
And was a cannon’s son. 


In such contempt, in short, I fell, 
Which was a very hard thing, 

They scurrilously us’d me there, 
For nothing but a farthing. 


Mad, you may think, to be thus us’d, 
Tho’ miserably poor, 

Thinking I couldn’t well be worse, 
To England I came o’er. 


But to my sorrow when I came, 
Like treatment there I found, 

No Jacobite amongst ’em all 
My former value own’d. 


All Will’s, and best of Anna’s, reign, 
No better was my state ; 

But yet I cheer’d myself with hopes 
I should be fortunate. 


My master’s son, I thought, would come, 
His father’s cause t’ advance ; 

I thought t’ have shewn my face again, 
And welcom’d him from France. 


In greater lustre thought to shine, 
Long hop’d to be prefer’d, 

T’ have laid the father’s image down, 
For that of James the Third. 


But all my hopes abortive prov’d, 
In need, he found no friend, 
There wasn’t one amongst ’em all, 
Would sail against the wind. 


Misfortunes never come alone, 
Just before Anna dy’d, 

By Whigg and Tory, too, was I 
Most basely mortify’d. 


No piece that wore m’ unhappy face 
Amongst the rogues would pass, 
For any more than what would prove 

To be my weight in brass. 


And now King George, and all his tribe, 
Is settled in the nation, 

I still a harder fate do dread, 
A far-worse transmigration. 


Some founder soon will melt me down, 
And sell my despised mettle 

To some damn’d* tinker, in the street, 
To mend some w—e’s damn’d* kettle. 


Take warning, brother Jacks, by me, 
Before ’tis quite too late, 

Think what will be your next remove, 
If you should transmigrate. 


If you at Tyburn chance to swing, 
You’re brought all to such passes ; 

That when you quit your present shapes, 
You’ll change, I fear, to asses.”’ 





* «¢ d--d kettle.’’—Yet this is the person who would never permit any one to swe 
in his presence. So much for consistency and sincerity |—Rev. 
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Old Ballads, from early printed copies of the utmost rarity, now for the first 
time Collected and Edited by J. P. Collier, Esq. 1840. 


This is the most curious and valuable publication that the Percy Society 
has yet put forth. The ballads have been selected with judgment, printed 
with accuracy, and illustrated with knowledge and care. The poems are 
reprinted from the original broadsides, which were published at various 
dates between the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
Nearly all of them are from the only existing copies, and of the few which 
are not absolutely unique, not more than two or three impressions are 
known. The learned editor observes : “‘ The reader who has devoted at- 
tention to relics of this description, will not be surprised to observe among 
the contributions to the present volume such popular ballad writers as 
William Elderton, Thomas Churchyard, and Thomas Delaney ; but he will 
peruse with great interest the compositions of men like John Skelton, 
Richard Tarleton, William Fulwood, and Thomas Bristow, now for the first 
time included among authors of this class; while the names of Stephen 
Peell, Ralph Norris, and Robert Scall, will be new to our most learned 
antiquaries.”’ 

The most curious ballad in the volume is the one with which it opens, 
“‘The Maner of the World now a dayes,” by John Skelton ; but it is un- 
fortunately too long for quotation, and as we believe that it will appear in 
Mr. Dyce’s forthcoming edition of that very curious writer, it is less neces- 
sary for us to extract it. It was not printed till after the death of the 
author, and probably in some year between 1546 and 1561. *‘Itis,” as 
Mr. Collier observes, “ a highly curious and amusing picture of the times,” 
containing several temporary allusions, and the ridicule of particular fa- 
shions. Another very interesting ballad occurs at p. 28, called ‘‘ The 
Assault of God's Fort,”’ celebrating, under the form of an allegory, many 
of the early Reformers and their enemies. It was printed probably in 
1559 or 1560, and was written by John Awdeley, the printer. We shall 
now give two shorter specimens, the first being “ ErrrarH upon Epwarp 
VI.” It is an undated and anonymous production, not printed untill after 
the marriage of Philip and Mary, and was probably written soon after the 
burial of Edward on the 10th August, 1553. 


‘* Adewe pleasure, To Englandes great cost 
Gone is our treasure, This jewell we have lost, 

Morning may be our mirth ; That with all Christendom might compare. 
For Edward our king, Of so noble birth, 


That rose did spring, 


Is vaded and lyeth in earth. See Gen: SA, 


Our true king and eyre by right ; 


Therfore morne we may Edward by name, 
Both night and day, Borne of queene Jane, 
And in hart we may be full sad : And son to king Henry the eighth. 


Sense Brute came in, 
Or at any time sence, 
The like treasure we never had. 


At the age of sixteene yeres, 
As by chronicles apperes, 
In the seventh yere of his raigne, 


But Death with his darte God toke him away, 
Hath pearced the harte Our comfort and joy, 
Of that Prince most excellent. To Englands great dolour and payne. 


The child new borne 
May lament and morne Ss d = 

And for the death of him repent. So well Seehond alti, 
Gone is our joy, And now that sweete flower 
Our sport and our play ; Hath builded his bower 

Our comfort is turned to care: In the earth, the more is the pitie. 


In his tender age 
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The whose losse and lacke 
Is to England a wracke, 
All faythfull hartes may morne, 
To see that swete childe, 
So meeke and so milde, 
So soone subdued by wormes. 


Out of Grenewiche he is gone, 
And lieth under a stone, 

That loveth both house and parke. 
Thou shalt see him no more, 
That set by thee such store, 

For death hath pearced his harte. 


Gone is our king 

That could run at the ringe, 
And ofttimes ride on Blackheath. 

Ye noble men of chevalry, 

And ye men of artilerie, 
May all lament his death. 


That swete childe is deade, 
And lapped in leade, 
And in Westminster lyeth full colde : 
All hartes may rewe, 
That ever they him knew, 
Or that swete childe did beholde. 
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Farewell, Diamonde deare, 
Farewell, Christall cleare, 
Farewell, the flower of chevalry ! 
The Lorde hath taken him, 
And for his peoples sinne, 
A just plage for our iniquitie. 
But now, ye noble peeres, 
Marke well your yeares, 
For you do not know your day ; 
And this you may be bolde, 
Both yonge and olde, 
Ye shall die and hence away. 


And for our royall kinge, 
The noblest livinge, 
No longer with us may tarie ; 
But his soule we do commende 
Unto the Lordes hande, 
Who preserve our noble Quene Mary. 


Longe with us to endure, 
With mirth and pleasure, 
To rule her realme aright, 
And her enemies to withstande 
By sea and by lande : 
Lord preserve her both daye and nighte. 


God save the Kinge and the Queene.”’ 


A Warnine to Lonpon Dames. 


Written by Stephen Peell. It is impossible, Mr. Collier says, to assign a 
date to this ballad, but it may be given to an early year in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Stephen Peell writes like a practised versifier, and in what 
follows there are several pretty passages. 


“<A proper new Balade expressyng the 
Fames concerning a Warning to alt 
London Dames. To the Tune of the 
Blacke Almaine. 


‘¢ You London dames whose passing fames, 

Through all the worlde is spread, 

In to the skye ascendyng hye, 

To every place is fled ; 

For through each land and place, 
For beauties kyndely grace, 

You are renowned over all, 

You have the prayse and ever shall. 
What wight on earth that can beholde 
More dearer and fayrer dames then you? 

Therfore to extoll you I may be bolde, 

Your faces and graces so gay to view. 


For vertues lore, and other thinges more, 
Of truth you do excell : 
I may well gesse for comelynesse, 
Of all you beare the bell. 
As trim in your arraye 
As be the flowres in Maye ; 
With roset hew so bravely dight, 
As twinkling starres that shyneth by 
night. 
For curtesye in every parte, 
Not many nor any resemble you can, 
In lady natures comely arte, 
So gravely and bravely to every man. 


And oft when you goe, fayre dames, on a 
rowe 
In to the feeldes so greene, 
You sit and vewe the beautifull hewe 
Of flowres that there be seene ; 
Which lady Flora hath 
So garnyshed in each path, 
With all the pleasures that may be 
(Fayre dames) are there to pleasure ye 5 
Ty] frost doth come and nip the top, 
And lop them and crop them, not one to 
be seene, 
So when that death doth hap to your lot, 
Consider and gather what beauty hath 
beene. 


For as the flowre doth change in an houre 
That was so fayre to see ; 
Consyder and gather, (fayre dames) the 
wether 
May change as well with yee, 
And turne your joyes as soone 
As frost the flowres hath doone. 

So sudden death may change as well 
Your beauties that now doth excell, 
And turne your sweetes to bitter and 

sowre ; [neare, 

When death with his breath comes stealing 
Such haps may hap to come in an houre, 
Which ever or never you little dyd feare. 
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Wherefore I say, fayre dames so gay, Loke that your lampes may ready bee ; 
That death is busyest now, The dreadfull day approacheth nye, 
To catch you hence, where no defence When Christ shal come to judge our deeds. 
May make him once to bow. No fairnes nor clerenes can helpe you than 
Experience well doth try, , The corne to seperate from the weeds, 
You see it with your eye, Fayre dames when cometh the day of 
How quickely some are taken hence, dome. 
Not youthfull years may make defence: Now that I have sayd, let it be wayed, 
And strange diseases many are scene It is no jesting toye ; 


Encreasyng and preasying to vex€ US Not all your treasure can you pleasure, 
each day ; It is but fadyng joye: 


But sure the lyke hath ever beene, Thasheus sememmber me 
May hove you and move youto Godto what I have sayd to yee. 
pray. Andthusthe Lorde preserve the Queene, 

And learne to know, as grasse doth grow Long space with us to live and raigne: 

And withereth into haye, As we are all bound incessaatlie 
Remember therfore, kepe vertue in store, To desyre with prayr both night and day, 

For so you shall decaye. God to preserve her majestie, 
And pitie on the poore, Amen, let all her good subjects say. 
With some parte of your store : Finis. Quoth Steven Peell. 


A Selection of the Minor Pieces of Lydgate ; edited by J. O. 
Halliwell. 1840. 


The iast volume of the Percy Society which we notice, is the one con- 
taining “‘ A Selection of the Minor Pieces of Lydgate, edited by Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell,” who informs us in his Introduction, that Ritson mentions no 
less a number than two hundred and fifty-one pieces which acknowledge 
the indefatigable Monk of Bury as their author; and this list is far from 
being complete: but Ritson also observes, ‘‘ that it is highly probable that, 
some of the Minor Poems ascribed to Lydgate are not by him; and that 
on the other hand, he may be the author of several pieces given anony- 
mously in manuscripts, the style being scarcely sufficient to determine the 
authorship, unaided by contemporary notices. Benedict Bayle, it is well 
known, was his pupil, and has most closely imitated him: he finished 
Lydgate’s ‘Translation of the Secreta Secretorum, which was left incom- 
plete when Lydgate died. ‘Here dyed this translation, a nobil parte, 
and the yonge felowese gave his prologe on this wyse.’"’ Mr. Halliwell has 
made a selection of forty-four poems, among which are some of much inte- 
rest and curiosity. How far he has given us the best text, can only be 
ascertained by a careful collation of the different manuscripts of the 
poems, which we have no opportunity to perform ; but in reading through 
the volume, we made some observations on the margin of our copy, 
which we transcribe; at the same time believing, that a more careful 
revision would have much increased their number. We divide our remarks 
under Ist, of faulty or doubtful reading of manuscripts; 2nd, of words 
wanting the explanation of a glossary; 3rd, of what we consider to be 
the errors of the editor. For the first division, 


P. 6. ‘« The ffirst of hem callyd whas nature, 
As sche that hathe under her demeyne 
Man, best, and foule, and every creature, 
Eke hevyn, and erthe, and every creature 
Withein the bondys of her goldyn cheyne.”’ 


Here is probably an error in the MS. followed, which might be set right 
by consulting the others. 


P. 8. ‘¢ On the righte hond of this empresse 
Stode vij. maydens verray celestialle ; 
Lyke Phebus bemys shone her goldyn ¢resses.’’ 
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We have no doubt that ‘ tresse ' is the reading of some MSS. 


P. 14. ‘¢ For Bochous shewed ther his fulsomeness 
« € e a 


Wherfor Bachus att reverence of the kyng.’’ 


The orthography of these words should have been made uniform. 


P. 15. ‘* Pipus, guinces, blaunderelle, to disport, 
And the pome-cedre corageos to recomfort. 
Eke the frutis wiche more comon be, 
Quenyngez, pechis, costardes, etiam wardons, &c.”’ 


Here is some mistake, which a collation might rectify. 


We now come to the second portion, the errors, or what we presume to 
be the errors, of the editor. 
P. 9. ‘¢ Alle clad in white, smytt fulle of sterris schene.’’ 


This should be— 


‘« All clad in white samytt fulle of sterris schene.”” 
P. 13. ‘‘ Kyng David wrote, the sawter berithe wittnes, 
‘ Lord God,’ quod he, ‘ thy dome yeve to the kyng,’ 
And yeff thy trouthe and rightewisnes ; 
The kynges sone here in his levyng, 
To us declaryng,”’ &c. 
The inverted commas should continue to the end of the fourth line 
‘levyng.’ 
P. 43. ‘¢ Was this your wytte ?’ quod the cely man. 
‘ Ya, sir,’ quod she, ‘ these oure remedies ; 
Now also mot I thryve ;’ and the saide he than.” 
Here is a sad blunder, which makes unintelligible nonsense of the 
passage. Read 
‘¢ Now also mot I thryve and the — said he than.”’ 


The is a common word, meaning to ‘ prosper.’ See p. 137. 
‘¢ Of warantise he shal never ¢he.”’ 

i. e. of a surety he shall never prosper. 

P. 49. ‘* Dnagge nor dya was none in Bury towne.” 
Probably 

“¢ Drugge, nor dye¢ was none in Bury towne.”’ 

P. 64. ‘“‘ His olde gyltis bothe to a soft and swage.”’ 

Read, ‘ as oft.’ 


P. 68. In the third stanza of this page the last line is wanting, which 
should rhyme to ‘begyle.' Surely some one of the many manuscripts 
would have supplied it; but the editor has not even noticed the omission. 


Pr: 7. ‘¢ Than [ herd a voyce celestialle, 
Rejoysyng my spirites inwardly, 
Of dyverse soules bothe grete and smalle.’’ 
What are great and small souls? read, 


‘* Of dyverse fow/es both grete and smale.’’ 


P. 109. In the following lines there are neither proper rhymes nor sense. 


‘« The young knyghte for the ladys love narrow tornyd and went, 
Many bokkes and dooys to the lady he sent ; 
The parson present her prevely hys matters to amend, 
Bedds, brochys, and botelles of wyen he to the lady sent ; 
The burges to her broght.’’ 
Gent. Mac, Vow. XV. 4E 
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P. 115. “He caught the tre by the tope, 
Ye and eke the calle trope ; 

He felle and brake hys fore tope 
Upon the bare growend.”’ 

What is here printed in two words, should be caéletrope, a word too well 
known to explain. It here means the snare, mentioned in the preceding 
page. 

“Into a tre tope he went 
In a boke’s snarre.’’ 
P. 121. *‘ To best and fowle nature hathe sette a lawe, 
Ordeyned stiedis in justes for the knyght, 
In cart and ploughe Aorsis for to draw, 
Sheepe in theyr pasture to grase * day and nyght, 
Gees to swymme, among to take theyr flight.” 
We think there is some error in the word ‘among.’ It may mean 
‘together ;’ but probably the text is not right. 
P. 138. ‘** Thoruhe al the parties and provynces of the lond, 
Of Cristis gospel he gan the seee to sowe.’’ 
read ‘ seede,’ 
P. 200. ‘¢ And forth to speke of hire entraylle, 
Liche a cow hire wombe is gert, 
Rympled liche a nunnys velle, 
And smothe berdyd liche a gete.’’ 
In the second line, for gert, read ‘ grete.” Gete means goat. 
P. 220. ‘* With fortunys fals mutabilité, 
Peysed how short tyme thu shalt abyden heere, 
Pray Crist Jesu, of mercy and pitée, 
Or thu parle hens, vertu so to leere.”’ 
read, ‘parte hens,’ i. e. depart. 

P, 224, ‘* Grucche not agayne hym, y dedefende.”’ 

read, 
“Grucche not agayne hym y the defende.”’ 
i. e. I forbid you. 
P, 224. ‘¢ T have wyste mene in prysonn be caste, 
And lyve therin sex yere or sevene, 
And 3yt be holpen owte at the laste, 
For ofte mene at un sette stevene.”’ 
read, 
‘For oft mene at unsette stevene.’’ 
i. e. without previous appointment or warning. ‘There should also be no 
semicolon or stop whatever at the end of the line. 
“For oft mene at unsette stevene 
Wyth freend and foo God makes evene.” 


P. 241. ‘¢ Malencolyk, erthely, ad pale of faas.” 
read ‘and;’ but sometimes the writers of this time write ‘ an.’ 
P. 244. ‘¢ Blood, eyr, an Ver, southe and meridien.” 


We add a few passages, the difficulties of which required explanation or 
remark from the learned editor. 
P. 24. ‘¢ Tellus and Ymo be dullid of their chere.”’ 


‘Ymo,’ probably means ‘Humus.’ Lydgate transmographies words 
very strangely. 





P. 118. ‘* Sheepe in theyr pasture to grace with meekeness.’? The orthography 
should be consistent, in print ; though manuscripts are most unsettled in that respect. 
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P. 29. ‘* Wepyng is wayt, vengeable this no nay.” 
The earlier part of the line we do not understand ; but there certainly 
should be a comma after ‘ vengeable.’ ‘ This is no nay,’ is a common ex- 
pression, meaning, ‘ This is not to be contradicted.’ 


P. 31. ‘¢ A terme of court for the tide bitte no man, 
i. e. The tide biddeth or bideth no man. 
P. 53. ‘* Of cocandel wenyth too were libt.’’ 
This line we do not understand. Why was it not explained ? 
P. 54. ‘¢ And yiff the bak of Togace the ouht hett.’’ 
This also wants interpetration. 
P. 60. ‘* Pantifrasun to expresse 


Matiers of longe continuaunce.’’ 
We must ask the editor to explain this. 
P. 88. ‘* Murmychides, he made a chare also, 


And a smal shyppe with al th’ apparaile, 
So that a by might close hem both two.” 


* By.’ is a ‘ bee ;’ ‘ ampte,’ which occurs before, is an ‘ ant ; 
to guye,’ is ‘ chariots to guide.’ 


and ‘ cheris 


P. 90. ‘* Cherisshyng surfaytes wacche and gloteny.’’ 
Place a comma after ‘ surfaytes.’ ‘ Wacche ' is ‘ watch,’ or late revels. 
P. 159. ” Stonedemel now hevy and now lihte.” 
‘ Stonedemel ’ means ‘ momentarily,’ not uncommon. 
P. 171. ‘¢ Withe bury dokkes strowid bien theyr boures."’ 
Bury dokkes is ‘ burdocks’ or thistles. 
P. 201. ‘¢ Whoos tewhyng hath coost many a crowche, 


Hire pylche souple for to make.’’ : 
* Tewhyng ’ is ‘ tanning,’ or rather ‘ tawing,’ to make her skin supple. 
yng § 8 Pp 
P. 201. ‘¢ The greet clocher up for to bere, 


A belfrey for the bodyfaunt ; 
Or ellys for to pley at the,” &c. 


This passage we do not understand. 

P. 231. ‘¢ This worlde ys but a chyrye feyre.’’ 

How does the editor explain this singular phrase, which occurs also in 
Skelton ? 


The reading which we have given to this book has been but casual, 
and our time confined ; but the poems are worthy of being more correctly 
edited, and illustrated with more care and learning than either the present 
editor has bestowed, or we have it in our power to contribute. 
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BOLTON HALL, JUXTA BOWLAND, YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. UrBan, 

IT is pleasant to look back to the 
ages that are past; and to the times 
especially in which the fierce hardi- 
hood of our ancestors was in some 
degree tempered by the dawnings of 
refinement. Their habitual bravery 
continued to be unimpaired, but it was 
united with the graces of courtesy; 
and this amelioration of manners led 
to the advancement of the arts of 
civilized life. 

It shall be my endeavour at this 
time to follow up the historical 
account you gave in your last publi- 
cation of ‘‘ King Henry the Sixth at 
Bolton Hall,” by offering you some 
details concerning that venerable place 
of residence, and the long line of 
persons who for many generations 
have so honourably possessed it. 

The mansion is situated in the midst 
of afine property in Ribblesdale, with- 
in the Deanery of Craven, and the 
West Riding of the county of York. 

As it appeared in the earliest years 
of the present century, it presented, 
perhaps, little variation from the 
manner in which it had been altered 
or rebuilt, upwards of four hundred 
years before. It has always been 
understood to occupy the site of a 
much older edifice, to which the date 
has been assigned by tradition, so far 
back as the reign of King William, 
surnamed Rufus. 

For some preceding ages, it appears 
probable that the possessors of the 
manor inhabited a different place. At 
the distance of half a mile or more 
from the hall, are still to be discerned 
traces of the moat which in former 
ages surrounded “‘ The Peel of Bolton,” 
one of the strong and castellated 
abodes, which in turbulent times had 
been necessary for the security of 
person and property. The farm which 
contains this spot has invariably to 
this day been called ‘‘ The Peel.” 

It was the opinion of Bishop Pocock, 
in the last century, that Bolton Hall 
was one of the oldest gentlemen’s 
houses in England. It may perhaps 
be justly considered one of the very 
oldest that have undergone no ma- 
terial change, as regards extension or 
diminution. In the memory of per- 
sons now living, who are far advanced 


in years, it has uniformly, until the 
present century, presented much the 
same appearance. On approaching 
the house, it was seen to form three 
unequal sides of a square; the area 
being enclosed in front by a screen- 
wall, with gates in the centre, and 
between two garden courts. The as- 
pect of the front was towards the 
north-east; and the whole, which 
was of no very great extent, was ina 
plain, simple, and unassuming style. 
There was a projecting portion in the 
centre, in which was the principal 
porch entrance, and it was finished 
with a plain gable, of nearly the same 
height as the rest of the house. On 
the western side of the court was the 
apartment, called ‘‘King Henry’s 
Room.” It was occupied by Henry 
the Sixth, during the time of his 
being entertained with loyal and du- 
tiful attachment by Sir Ralph Pudsey. 
The building on the eastern side con- 
tained the offices. The windows were 
of the broad square-headed fashion, 
divided by mullions of stone ; and the 
principal ones were crowned with 
tablet dripstones, returned at their 
terminations, without heads or bosses. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
mansion ever was embattled. It is 
barely probable, from its long stand- 
ing, that it may have been so. Were 
this the case, (as in more than one 
instance is known to your correspond- 
ent,) every trace of its parapets must 
have been carefully removed. 

Some alterations are understood to 
have been made in the course of so 
many generations, but none of them 
seem to have been of much import- 
ance. In the interior, the King’s 
Chamber was newly paneled about the 
end of the 17th century, and thence- 
forth used as a sitting room. The 
good old banqueting hall, after still 
greater changes, yet retains its original 
dimensions. They are thirty-three 
feet and a half in length, and nineteen 
in breadth. The height, to the centre of 
the roof, is twenty-five feet and a half ; 
and that of the side-walls, to the first 
beam, thirteen feet anda half. Until 
the year 1804, its unpolished though 
characteristic features had happily 
remained unaltered. Of these was 
the timber roof, as shewn in your 
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plate of its interior. At the lower or 
eastern end was the minstrel’s gallery, 
composed of massive beams and planks, 
and finished with a bulky hand-rail, 
that has been well described as 
putting to shame even “‘ the principal 
timbers of many a modern house.” 
Beneath this gallery was an entrance 
into some chambers. At the opposite 
end was the canopy, which for ages 
had overshadowed the high table ; at 
which, in the days that have so re- 
cently been brought to our recollec- 
tion, royalty under adverse circum- 
stances must have sat down with 
many an embittered thought. This 
coved canopy much resembles those in 
the halls of the college of Manchester, 
and of the Carthusians (now the 
Charter House) in the metropolis. 
On the north side of the hall was the 
entrance porch, and on the same side 
a spacious fireplace and ingle, with- 
in which many a cheerful blaze has 
enlivened the entertainments of an 
ancient and hospitable race. Further 
on, towards the gallery, was a flight 
of stairs, which communicated with 
it, and led from thence to the sleep- 
ing apartments. On the south side 
was a handsome pointed arched win- 
dow, the tracery of which had ap- 
parently been constructed at the time 
of the transition from the Decorated 
to the Perpendicular style. 

Eastward of what has been already 
described was the hall-kitchen, large 
and lofty, even to the roof, the place 
of vast preparations, which indicated 
that here was “hospitality without 
grudging ;” and as in still older 
times, that even the wayfarers were 
‘courteously received, and at their 
departure were laden with such things 
as were necessary.” This train of 
thought is amply encouraged, when it 
is on record that in front of the great 
beam, which formed its spacious 
chimney-breast, are said to have been 
inscribed in rudely carved letters, these 
memorable words ;— 

“There ne’er was a Pudsey, that encreased 
his estate.” 

It is delightful, in all ages, to con- 
template the well-doing of those who 
are actuated by the benevolent pre- 
cept of inspiration, ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give, than to receive.” 

This description, imperfect as it is, 
may conyey some idea of what Bolton 
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Hall was, when in the year 1804 it 
was sold, with the manor and estates 
belonging to it, to the late John 
Bolton, esquire, of Liverpool. 

The mansion not having been in- 
habited by the family for several years, 
it probably required some repairs. 
Mr. Bolton conceived the plan of 
making considerable alterations. De- 
signs were drawn for him by Gandy, 
and they were carried into effect by 
Webster of Kendal. The work was 
commenced in the year 1806, and in a 
year or two more his intentions appear 
to have been completed. The southern 
exterior of the mansion has been 
totally changed; and in its general 
aspect and details, it has been de- 
signed to represent the architecture of 
the fifteenth century. Under all the 
circumstances, the effect is perhaps 
as good as could be expected at the 
time. The revival of the English 
styles, at first under the auspices of 
Horace Walpole, and many years 
after as encouraged and promoted by 
King George the Third, continued for 
a length of time to languish, and to 
exhibit little more than awkward imi- 
tations. The principles of these styles 
were then very imperfectly known, 
and the most praiseworthy efforts too 
frequently ended in disappointment. 
In the interior, the hall has lost some 
of its fine old features; but happily 
others of them either partially or 
entirely remain. The roof presents the 
same appearance as before, with the 
exception of a portion of it having 
been pierced and glazed, for the ad- 
mission of light. The window in the 
south side was taken away, in con- 
sequence of the building on its outside 
having been extended; and hence 
arose the necessity of obtaining light 
from above. The wide old chimney 
has been reduced to a very moderate 
size; and a similar one has been con- 
structed on the opposite side of the 
hall, more towards the west. The 
stairs have been entirely removed ; 
but the greatest alteration remains yet 
to be told. The very thought of it re- 
minds one of the projected removal of 
the organ screen several years after at 
York, which it was said could never 
be accomplished with safety. The 
material to be removed at Bolton hall 
was not indeed stone; but it was oak- 
timber, which even if separated inte 
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its component parts, each of these 
very parts would be found to be of no 
mean size or weight. The project was 
successfully effected ; and it was no 
less than causing the massive gallery 
at the one end, and the certainly 
ponderous canopy at the other, to 
change places. It is well that these 
venerable relics of the best and hos- 
pitable days of this old seat of mirth 
and hearty welcome have been so 
carefully preserved, and that no acci- 
dent (as the change was thought de- 
sirable) rendered the attempt abortive. 
They are understood to be perfectly 
secure ; and no alteration having been 
attempted, they each present the same 
appearance, as when originally con- 
structed. The floor is now of one 
uniform level, and unlike the fashion 
it was of in times of chivalry, for the 
dais and the high table are gone. 
These, with the other substantial 
tables and benches for the inferior 
guests and retainers, (like those still 
religiously preserved in the Abbat’s 
hall at Westminster,) had all dis- 
appeared before the rise of the present 
generation. Aset of rooms was taken 
down, where the present entrance to 
the hall was made; the new windows 
that are squareheaded have been 
finished without the tablet dripstones ; 
and the mansion is entered by’a pro- 
jecting porch, having a double flight 
of steps ascending to it. 

It is a prevailing fashion of our days, 
for the possessors of old mansions, 
that have been more or less mutilated, 
according to the tasteless habits of 
the last century, to restore them as 
nearly as possible to their original 
state; and for others to erect new 
edifices in exact conformity with them. 
It may therefore be well to observe in 
this place, that in the restoration of 
banqueting halls especially, as well 
as in the construction of new ones 
similar to them, how desirable it is to 
keep them free from all inappropriate 
appendages. Furniture and decora- 
tions, however good in themselves, 
should be placed in apartments, with 
whose design and use they can form 
an harmonious whole : and if the pro- 
prietors of baronial or knightly halls 
wish to consider them, after the usual 
manner of these times, as merely 
entrances to the apartments that are 
commonly occupied, they cannot be 
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better adapted to the purpose than by 
studiously retaining all the peculiar 
features which, even under the most 
altered circumstances, confessedly be- 
long to them. 

The memorable event already al- 
luded to, which was recorded in your 
last Magazine, stamps the manor house 
of Bolton with a lustre and an interest 
of which it can never be divested, so 
long as any portions of its genuine 
framework shall be held together, or 
the pages of its history be rescued from 
oblivion. 

One cause of King Henry’s taking 
refuge at Bolton hall, after the battle 
of Hexham, was doubtless the mar- 
riage of Sir Ralph Pudsey with Mar- 
garet Tunstal, whose father was 
Esquire of the Body to the unfortunate 
monarch, and attended him on this 
occasion. His name was Sir Thomas 
Tunstal; and his own _ residence, 
Thurland Castle, was then in danger, 
— by no means so retired as Bolton 

all. 

Through weakness of mind, King 
Henry VI. has been considered by 
Hume and Smollett, in their respective 
historical accounts of him, as scarcely 
capable of feeling affliction. He had 
virtues that would have adorned a 
private station; and perhaps for his 
piety and eminent christian graces, he 
was mercifully spared the bitterness of 


- grief, which to persons of a more acute 


temperament, when not chastened by 
the high principles which to him were 
the source of comfort, become too fre- 
quently an insupportable burthen. 

About half a mile from the manor 
house, are the village, church, and 
rectory house of Bolton. 

The manor of Bolton is known, by 
the records in the College of Arms, to 
have been in the possession of Ough- 
tred de Bolton, during the reign of 
King Henry the First. We have no 
certain accounts of his ancestors ; but 
whether or not the tradition is to be 
relied upon, that one of them built a 
residence on the estate in the time of 
King William the Second, it is highly 
probable. that they were of ancient 
Saxon descent, and may have been 
settled on the same lands long before 
the Conquest. After six generations 
from Oughtred, the manor passed from 
John de Bolton, at his death, (who 
had lived in the reign of King Edward 
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the Second,) to John Pudsey, son of 
Katharine, his aunt on the father’s 
side, and Simon Pudsey, her husband. 
The Pudsey family held the manor 
and estates for about fourteen genera- 
tions. Ample testimony has _ been 
given to the loyalty of Sir Ralph 
Pudsey. His tomb, in the family 
chapel in Bolton Church, is covered 
with the effigies of himself, the three 
ladies to whom he was successively 
married, and his twenty-five sons and 
daughters. Thomas Pudsey, another 
head of the house, who lived when the 
battle was fought at Flodden field, was 
a distinguished character, and the 
friend of Lord Surrey, the commander 
on that memorable occasion. The 
family was, doubtless, of Norman de- 
scent. In the words of Doctor Whit- 
aker, ‘‘ Within the compass of a 
moderate estate, the Pudseys enjoyed 
every distinction, feudal or ecclesiastic, 
which their age and country could 
bestow, the manor, free-warren, park, 
advowson, and family-chantry. Here 
they sheltered their persecuted sove- 
reign ;” and when their race was 
drawing to a close, distinguished by a 
course of loyalty and _ hospitable 
virtues, ‘‘ the last amiable possessors 
enjoyed to extreme old age the bless- 
ings of retirement and religion.” 
Much in the same manner as the 
property had passed from the ancient 
family of Bolton to the Pudseys, so 
was it again conveyed to the Dawsons, 
on the death of Ambrose Pudsey, 
esquire, in the year 1714. This gentle- 
man was succeeded in the manor of 
Bolton by Christopher Dawson, esquire, 
his nephew; whose father, William 
Dawson, esquire, of Langcliff Hall, in 
the parish of Giggleswick, had on the 
7th of August, 1705, married Jane 
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Pudsey, the only one of a family of 
eight, who left a child. This lady 
had two sons, and her husband was 
major of the militia, and a magistrate 
for the West-Riding of the county of 
York. 

Major Dawson was endowed with 
good natural abilities; which, being 
aided by studious application, his ac- 
quirements in classical literature and 
mathematics were considerable. He 
was the personal friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who often visited him at 
Langcliff hall; and he is said to have 
been one of the first persons in the 
north of England who understood the 
“Principia.” His son Christopher 
lived to the age of eighty years, and 
died at Bolton hall, a bachelor, in 
1786. His brother Ambrose, who 
succeeded him, attained to a still 
more advanced age. He married Mary, 
the daughter of Richard Aston, esquire, 
of Wadley. She was sister to Sir 
Willoughby Aston, baronet, and to 
Sir Richard Aston, knight, one of the 
justices of the court of King’s Bench. 
Ambrose Dawson obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, and became 
eventually the oldest member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in Lon- 
don. He resided several years in 
Grosvenor Street; where he practised 
in a very unostentatious way, and 
was a most charitable man. Upon 
his leaving London, about 1776, to 
reside at Langcliff hall, and when 
presents of plate were not quite so 
frequent as they are now, he received 
from the parish of Saint George, 
Hanover Square, a magnificent tea- 
urn, in the fashion of the time, with 
an inscription that may be regarded as 
a volume in a few words :— 


“‘ The Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square. 
To Ambrose Dawson, Esquire, M.D. 
Infirmus, et visitastis me.” 


The country not agreeing with him, 
he passed a few of the last years of his 
life in Liverpool, with his eldest son, 
the late Pudsey Dawson, esquire. He 
died there in December 1794, at the 
age of eighty-seven years, and was 
buried at Bolton. 

The memory of Pudsey Dawson, 
esquire, will long be held in venera- 
tion and esteem. He was born in 
Grosvenor Street, London, on the 16th 


of February, 1752. His early years 
were spent abroad, till in the year 
1777, he was induced to settle in Li- 
verpool, where he was but partially 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. On 
the demise of his father, he succeeded 
to the Bolton Hall estates, as well as 
to those of Langcliff Hall and Great 
Stainforth, the property of the Daw- 
sons, which are alsoin Craven. 

It is gratifying to arrive at the point 
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of time when a most benevolent de- 
sign of this gentleman was brought into 
operation; which has not only met 
with great success, in the place where 
it originated, but its benefits have been 
diffused far and wide. 

In the year 1793, in conjunction 
with a few friends, he commenced the 
establishment in Liverpool of a school 
for the instruction of the Indigent 
Blind. To the promotion and exten- 
sion of this truly Christian undertak- 
ing, which he had for sometime before 
been contemplating, he devcted the 
residue of his life. His days were 
mercifully prolonged for more than 
twenty years; to the very close of 
which, he uniformly evinced a zeal 
and discretion worthy of the best ages 
of the dispensation under which we 
live. The Liverpool school is the pa- 
rent of every similar institution in the 
United Kingdom : London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, York, Norwich, and Bris- 
tol, having subsequently ‘‘ with all 
readiness of mind” taken up the bright 
and benevolent example. 

Having lived to see ‘‘ the pleasure of 
the Lord prosper in his hands,” he 
was suddenly taken ill in the com- 
mittee-room of the school; and in a 
very few days he tranquilly passed to 
the bosom of the Redeemer, on the 
19th of April, 1816. Hedied at Ever- 
ton, near Liverpool, and was buried in 
the vaults of Saint George’s Church 
(the Corporation Chapel) in Liverpool. 

A votive tablet of the purest statu- 
ary marble adorns the interior of the 
hall of the institution. It was raised 
to his memory in the year 1817, and is 
the production of Mr. Solomon Gibson 
of Liverpool. The group consists ofa 
graceful female figure, representing 
Charity, leading two blind children, a 
male and a female, toa sarcophagus, on 
which is a medallion of Pudsey Daw- 
son; each with a wreath in the hand, 
as if to place it thereon. Beneath this 
exquisite sculpture is the following in- 
scription : 

“To Pupsgty Dawson. 

«In grateful recollection of the un- 
wearied care with which he watched 
over the interests of this Institution 
during a period of twenty-five years, 
this memorial was erected. 

“‘ MpDCCCXVII.” 

This gentleman married Miss Eliza- 

beth Ann Scott, by whom he hada 
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family of twelve children. He served 
the office of mayor of Liverpool in 
1799 and 1800; and commanded the 
Royal Liverpool regiment of Volun- 
teers, from its enrolment to the rati- 
fication of the peace in 1802, when it 
was disembodied. 

He was succeeded, in the estates in 
the parish of Giggleswick, by his eldest 
surviving son, the present Pudsey 
Dawson, esquire, of Hornby Castle, 
in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

William, the third son, who was in 
his Majesty’s service, (while cruizing 
in the St. Fiorenzo in the Indian seas, 
in the year 1808,) captured, after the 
fall of his gallant Captain, George N. 
Hardinge, the Piedmontoise, after one 
of the most signal actions of the late 
war. This brave officer died in India 
in 1811. 

Henry and Charles, the sixth and 
seventh sons, were also gallant officers 
in the British army during the late 
war. They were both in the light 
infantry, his Majesty’s 52nd regiment. 
The former, a Captain, fell in Novem- 
ber 1812, in an action at San Munos 
on the retreat from Burgos, aged 24 
years. The latter, a Lieutenant, was 
severely wounded at the storming of 
Badajoz, and again at Waterloo. He 
died in the year following at Chan- 
tilly, on his route to Paris, having 
never recovered from the wounds he 
had received. 

The manor and estates of Bolton 
Hall are now the property of Mary, 
the eldest daughter of the late Pudsey 
Dawson, esquire. They were sold to 
this lady, who is the widow of An- 
thony Littledale, esquire, of Liverpool, 
on the 6th of October 1832, by the 
late John Bolton, esquire. The 
colours taken on board the Piedmon- 
toise are placed over the canopy, at 
the upper end of the hall. 

For the better preservation of the 
relics of King Henry the Sixth, the 
present head of the family caused an 
ark to be made, in which they were 
deposited in the year 1822. Its ma- 
terial is oak, beautifully designed and 
executed, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Rickman, in the style of the 
architecture of the fifteenth century. 
Within it is a handsome plate of brass, 
bearing a statement of the circum- 
stances under which the relics were 
left. Yours, &c, Saxon. 
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Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield, Dec. 7. 

THE state of the medical art among 
the Jews, as recorded in the Bible, is 
a subject fraught with great interest, 
and one that is capable of more exten- 
sive illustration than has yet been 
given to it. But it is too much of a 
professional nature to introduce into 
your pages. There is one portion of 
the subject, however, which has often 
attracted my attention, and has not 
been unnoticed by several authors. I 
allude to the manner in which St. 
Luke has recorded the miracles of our 
Saviour, confirming indeed the truth 
of the account of the other Evangelists, 
yet describing them in language, which 
bears internal evidence of his previous 
habits and education. St. Luke, we 
know, was a physician; and as most of 
the New Testament miracles have a 
reference to the healing art, it must be 
regarded as a species of evidence not 
without its value, that one who re- 
cords them more fully than the rest, 
was a physician ; and, had those cases 
been otherwise than what they profess 
to be, had they not been miracles, 
here was one every way qualified to 
detect their fallacy. Such evidence, 
therefore, to their truth, appears to me 
of unspeakable importance. This pe- 
culiarity in the style of St. Luke has 
been shewn by Frend, a medical 
writer, and some others; and a few 
instances have been quoted in proof of 
this, some of which 1 shall here avail 
myself of. There are others, however, 
which shew with equal certainty the 
professional bias of the learned Evan- 
gelist, that have, as far as I know, es- 
caped attention. To some of these 
therefore I will briefly advert, though 
the limits of a paper like the present 
make it impossible to enter so largely 
into this interesting subject as it de- 
serves. 

As might have been expected, St. 
Luke is more circumstantial in his 
narration of those miracles of our Sa- 
viour which relate to the healing art, 
than the other Evangelists; and there 
is one indeed recorded by him, that of 
raising the widow of Nain’s son, not 
to be found in any other part of the 
four Gospels. Nor does he fail, as 
often as he has occasion to mention 
diseases or their cure, to select such 
appropriate language, as none but a 
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professional man could have used; and 
such as marks some previous acquaint- 
ance with the Greek writers. The 
following examples I have extracted as 
illustrative of the peculiarity of St. 
Luke. 

The term idpwmxos applied to the 
man who had the dropsy, and was 
healed by our Saviour, occurs only in 
St. Luke. There is no mention of it 
in the other Gospels. The part. 
pass. perf. mapadXeAupevos is several 
times used by St. Luke, when speak- 
ing of one afflicted with palsy; 
whereas the other Evangelists em- 
ploy the word sapadvrtixos, which is 
never so used by the Greek writers. 
When Elymas the sorcerer was mi- 
raculously punished by St. Paul with 
blindness, St. Luke says, ‘‘ ererecev 
ex’ avtov axdus.”” The word ayxdus is 
no where used in the four Gospels, 
and was probably a medical term, as 
we find Galen, who wrote after the 
time of St. Luke, stating that a cer- 
tain disorder of the eye is called 
axAvs, and those that are afflicted 
with it, dia twos axdvos ovovra 
Prey, “ seem to see through a sort of 
thick mist or fog.’’ The medical term 
mapagévopos appears in St. Luke’s 
writings, not in the other Gospels. 
The expression for surfeiting or ex- 
cessive drinking, used by St. Luke, 
is xpairadyn, a word which I observe 
used in a passage of Hippocrates now 
before me. 

In speaking of Simon’s wife’s mother, 
who was taken with a great fever 
(Luke, iv. 38,) he uses the term 
ovvexopuern, in the same sense that the 
Greek writers do. The same may be 
said of the term cacrs, for healing, 
which is never employed by the other 
Evangelists. 

The father of Publius, who was mi- 
raculously healed by St. Paul, is de- 
scribed by St. Luke as mvuperots nae 
Sucevrepia auvexouern. The woman, 
who had an issue of blood, is describ- 
ed by St. Mark, as one who had suf- 
fered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, and 
was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse. St. Luke describes the same 
thing, yet, when called upon to allude 
to his own profession, speaks with 
more reserve, and instead of stating 
how much she suffered by many phy- 
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sicians, and grew worse under their 
treatment, contents himself with say- 
ing, that her disease was beyond the 
reach of any of them to remove; and 
in this allusion to the expense incurred 
by the woman, he selects, as has been 
observed in Dr. Frend’s essays, a 
more suitable term, mpocavadocuca, 
than is used by St. Mark, who em- 
ploys the word daravncaca, properly 
applicable only to spending in a riotous 
and luxurious manner, and so St. 
Luke uses it in the case of the Prodigal 
Son. In various other passages, also, 
it is easy to trace the same peculiarity 
and propriety of expression, resulting 
from the professional bias of the medi- 
cal Evangelist. When the other 
Evangelists speak of diseasesand cures, 
they employ such terms as were of or- 
dinary use, but not so St. Luke. His 
phraseology in matters relating to heal- 
ing, savours of his medical education, 
and indeed his language in general is 
superior to that of his brother Evan- 
gelists, as might be expected from his 
previous pursuits. He isthe only one 
of the Evangelists, who informs us of 
the manner of Herod’s death, viz. that 
he was smitten by the Almighty for his 
blasphemy, and was eaten of worms. 
I the more readily mention this fact, 
because in the account which Jose- 
phus has given us of the fearful end of 
Herod Agrippa (which corresponds 
with that of St. Luke) he conceals the 
horrid circumstance, mentioned by St. 
Luke, of his being eaten by worms, 
though he expressly mentions this 
symptom in the last illness of Agrip- 
pa’s grandfather, Herod the Great, 
calling it ‘‘ rov awdorov ons ox@Ankas 
eumoovoa.”” (Vide Antiq. lib. 17, 
cap. 6.) 

With regard to the diseases recorded 
in the New Testament, they appear to 
have been principally of two kinds, 
such as occur under the ordinary dis- 
pensations of Providence, and such as 
wereeither associated with,orarose from 
demoniacal possession, and all these 
became the subjects of the miraculous 
power of the Saviour. We find re- 
corded instantaneous cures of palsy, 
dropsy, leprosy, and other diseases 
beyond our art; the bloody issue, which 
St. Luke says, baffled all human reme- 
dies, healed by the touch of the Sa- 
viour’s garment, or to use the concise 
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and appropriate expression of St. 
Luke, “ ésy 7» pvots.” 

We find the lame and the blind re- 
stored at his bidding. These were all 
cases, as St. Luke well knew, sur- 
passing the power of human art. All 
these however were diseases common 
to man of every age and nation. But 
there was also another class of dis- 
eases associated with demoniacal pos- 
session. 

Whether the demoniacal possession 
here spoken of, was permitted after 
the establishment of Christianity, or 
whether i¢ still is permitted under cer- 
tain circumstances, forms no part of 
my present question; but however this 
may be, can any one really doubt the 
testimony of the inspired writers, 
when they, (not one of the Evangelists, 
but all,) positively inform us that a 
demon ‘‘ enters into”? a man, and 
‘** comes out” of him; when they re- 
present the demons as speaking and 
reasoning, and hoping and fearing ; 
as having inclinations and aversions 
peculiar so themselves, and distinct 
from those of the person who is the 
subject of the possession? We are 
told of one unhappy sufferer who was 
vexed with many devils; and in the 
case of the demoniac of Gadara, they 
assure us that the devils were cast out 
of the man, and were permitted, at 
their own request, to enter into a herd 
of swine, and that immediately the 
herd ran violently down a steep place, 
and were drowned in the sea. Surely 
this is a sufficient answer to those who 
contend that these possessions were 
nothing more than ordinary diseases. 
Here we see the disease of the man clearly 
transferred from him to the animals in 
question, and then we have a whole 
herd of swine possessed by the evil 
spirits, that had left the unhappy de- 
moniac. Was there ever any parallel 
to this? Who ever heard of swine af- 
fected with madness or epilepsy as ana- 
tural disease in the way here described : 
and we have St. Luke himself speaking 
of a woman whom Satan had bound for 
eighteen years ; and in another place, 
he records the casting out of a dumb 
spirit, at whose expulsion the dumb 
spake. St. Luke, aphysicianand notun- 
acquainted with the ordinary symptoms 
of disease, at once ascribes the cure to 
the right source,—divine interposition ; 
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and again St. Luke records the joy of 
the Seventy, who returned saying, 
** Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us through thy name.” All ground of 
doubt is at once removed ; and indeed 
the Evangelists themselves make a dis- 
tinction between diseases occurring in 
the ordinary course of nature, andthose 
induced by the instrumentality of spi- 
rits. Those labouring under diseases 
and those possessed by evil spirits are 
mentioned as distinct and separate 
classes; and, in various places, the 
power given to the Disciples is this, 
“* to cast out unclean spirits,” ‘‘ and 
to heal all manner of sickness, and 
all manner of disease,” and in another 
passage, ‘‘ to have power to heal sick- 
nesses, and to cast out devils.”” Here 
are two distinct functions, power over 
ordinary diseases, and power over de- 
moniacal possessions. They are men- 
tioned, indeed, in Scripture, as fre- 
quently combined, but not always. It 
is enough for us to know that, at the 
time of our Saviour’s appearance in the 
world, such evil spirits were permitted 
to possess, andin various and dreadful 
manners to torment, the bodies of 
men, possibly as one means of displaying 
the Saviour’s power. Nothing can, 
however, evince more strikingly the 
beneficent tendency of our religion, 
than that the miracles, that were to fix 
upon it the seal of divine brigin, were 
chiefly such, as at the same time mi- 
nistered to the relief of human suffer- 
ing. The fear of having already in- 
truded upon your pages on a subject, 
which some may think not strictly 
within the objects of your time- 
honoured periodical, prevents me from 
adding any further remarks for the 
present, though there are other pecu- 
liarities in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
that might be adduced, calculated to 
convince an erudite reader of the truth 
of my position, and in how great a 
degree the force of previous habits and 
previous education has shewn itself in 
the style and phraseology of the 
medical Evangelist. 


Yours, &c. J. K. WALKER. 





Mr. Ursan, April 16. 
FROM the end of the reign of 


Henry II. to the time of the Refor- 
mation, a custom was prevalent for 
pilgrims to assemble from various 
parts of the kingdom, and travel to 
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Canterbury, to offer their devotions at 
the shrine of Saint Thomas the Arch- 
bishop and martyr, and many dis- 
tinguished individuals joined in the 
motley cavalcade ; amongst others, no 
less a personage than the father of 
English poetry, ‘‘thilk grete poet, 
hight Geoffrey Chaucere.” 

The custom 1 believe was, for the 
pilgrims who assembled in the borough 
of Southwark, to meet those, who 
came from the western parts of the 
country, at the foot of Wrotham Hill. 
Proceeding to Lewisham, (the hamlet 
in the Lee,) they passed through the 
village of Lee, in old writings called 
**the lee way,” to Eltham; from 
thence to Foots-Cray, Farningham, 
and thence to the foot of Wrotham 
Hill, where they joined the cavalcade 
of pilgrims from the west. 

At the foot of Wrotham Hill, near 
to the pleasure grounds of the Rev. 
Mr. Moore, the traveller who has a 
taste for old relics, will be gratified to 
see on each side of the turnpike a 
fragment of the Pilgrims’ Road, a 
narrow lane, yet sufficiently developed, 
where the briars on one side meet the 
briars on the other. This ancient 
road at this place runs westward, and 
proceeds almost continuously toCheve- 
ning, the seat of Lord Stanhope, at 
the foot of Morant’s Court (now 
Madamscot) Hill,* and eastward it 
bends its course at the foot of the 
chalk hills towards Canterbury. 

The Pilgrims’ Road was considered, 
although erroneously, to be the north- 
ern boundary of the Weald of Kent ; 
and in an old cause tried at Maidstone 
in the reign of Queen Anne, in the 
year 1707, between the Reverend Mr. 
Spateman, vicar of Leybourne, and 
Mr. Knowe, a barrister,—the plaintiff 
claiming aright to the tithe of coppice 
wood,—the dispute between the 
parties was, whether the Vicar was 
entitled to the tithe of coppice wood 
within that parish; it being alleged by 
the defendant, that the woods in 
question were within the Weald of 
Kent, and, as such, exempt from the 





* Some years since, there was a design 
to turn the Pilgrims’ Road at this place, 
but the late Lord Stanhope was averse to 
it, on the ground of its being an ancient 
relic, and the houndary of the Weald of 
Kent. 
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payment of tithe of wood. The pro- 
ceedings in this trial, which are pre- 
served in the Remembrancer’s Office in 
the Exchequer, are very voluminous, 
the evidence consisting chiefly of very 
old persons as to the line of boundary 
of the Weald. One deposition states, 
that Henry VIII. on his taking a 
survey of the county, when his nobles 
sat down at the foot of Wrotham 
Hill, to rest themselves, addressed 
them, on stepping out of his litter, 
“Gentlemen, you are welcome into 
the Weald of Kent.” This declaration 
Was received as evidence, on the 
ground that the King’s knowledge was 
infallible, and extended to every part 
of his dominions, and the several juris- 
dictions of his kingdom. In this 
cause, the Vicar of Leybourne was 
defeated, and Leybourne was found to 
be in the Weald of Kent, and there- 
fore exempt from the payment of the 
tithe of underwood; and true it is, 
that, although all the circumambient 
parishes pay tithe of underwood, the 
parish of Leybourne is free from that 
tithe to this day. 

But my present object is to place 
on record some particulars of a trial 
of recent date, which took place be- 
fore the late Lord Ellenborough, and 
a special jury, in the year 1815; in 
which Lord le Despencer was plaintiff, 
and the Rev. William Eveleigh, clk. 
vicar of Aylesford,* defendant. Two 
issues had been directed by the Court 
of Exchequer: the Ist. ‘* Whether 
certain woods felled by the plaintiff in 
the parish of Aylesford, were within 
the Weald of Kent;”’ the 2nd. ‘‘ Whether 
those woods were not therefore exempt 
from the payment of the tithe of 
underwood.” 

I took a note of this curious trial, 
in which, if the plaintiff had suc- 
ceeded, the incumbents ofnolessthan 20 
parishes, chiefly lying within the vale 
of Maidstone, would have lost their 
rights to the tithe of underwood. The 
then Solicitor General, Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd, one of the most acute and 
certainly one of the most honourable 
of advocates, was retained specially on 
the part of the plaintiff. He opened 
his pleadings by stating that the 
plaintiff was not bound to render the 





* Wm. Eveleigh was brother to the 
ate amiable Provost of Ofiel. 
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tithe of underwood, because the woods 
in question lay within the Weald of 
Kent, and that there had been an im- 
memorial custom, that tithe of under- 
wood was not payable within the 
Weald. He then proceeded to state, 
that the question between the parties 
was, What was the real boundary of 
the Weald? He contended for the 
chalk hills on the north ; his learned 
friend would contend for a line of 
boundary six miles southward,—the 
red or gravelly hills. It would be 
tedious to go through the whole of 
the arguments of the learned advocate, 
and it may be sufficient to state that, 
beginning at Westerham, and travell- 
ing eastward through Brasted, Sund- 
rich, Chevening, Kemsinge, Seal, Ight- 
ham, Wrotham and Leybourne, he 
proved, by thetestimony of more than 20 
witnesses,f that the Chalk Hills were 
the boundary, and that the clergy had 
never taken the tithe of underwood 
within those parishes, and that they 
were at that time wholly exempt from 
the payment of tithe of wood. 

As auxiliary evidence, the Solicitor 
General also gave ample proof of a 
custom peculiar to the Weald, that 
wherever the Weald was, it was the 
privilege, when any timber trees 
grew on the waste or common, for the 
freeholder whose lands were the nearest 
to those trees, to cut down and ap- 
propriate them to his own use, in pre- 
ference to the Lord of the Manor, a 
custom denominated ‘‘ Land Peerage,” 
and which custom, he shewed, prevailed 
in those parishes. He then offered the 
decree in the old cause of ‘‘Spateman 
agt. Knowe,” as decisive evidence that 
Aylesford was within the Weald of 
Kent, but this was rejected by Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Lord Ellenborough.—* You have gone 
a good deal into this subject, do you 
mean to vary it? I should think 
whether there are 10, 20, or 30, 
it would make very little difference if 
they all speak to the same fact; you 





+ His chief witnesses were the late 
Lord Stanhope, John Warde, esq. Lord 
of the Manors of Westerham and Eden- 
bridge, George Golding, Esq., Henry 
Woodgate, Esq. Chr. Cooke, Esq., Alex. 
Evelyn, Esq. George Children, Esq. and 
Henry Streatfeild, Esq. Lord of the 
Manor of Chiddingstone. 
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cannot get any great good by going 
too far, and you may draw‘a blank by 
drawing too long—you will not un- 
derstand me as intimating any di- 
rection, but you certainly have given 
an immense mass of powerful evidence, 
as to the Pilgrims’ Road being the 
boundary.” 

Mr. Solicitor General.—‘‘I have 
closed my evidence. 1 have offered the 
depositions in the former cause, in 
order to have your lordship’s judgment 
for or against me.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—‘‘1 thought I 
had decided for the rejection of that 
as part of the evidence in this cause, 
on the ground that it was proof given 
in a cause between different parties, 
and where the issues were not the 
same.” 

Mr. Serjt. Best, (the present Lord 
Wynford,) leading counsel for the 
defendant, commenced his reply about 
2 o’clock. He congratulated his 
learned friend the Solicitor General, 
on his success in the study of the 
Saxon language; he had with great 
solemnity told them that a Weald was 
nothing more or less than an immense 
wilderness impervious to man and 
beast. If it were so, it was most ex- 
traordinary ; for Maidstone, the capital 
of the county, and West Malling, a 
town of some antiquity, were placed 
within their line of boundary of the 
Weald, and must have been at some 
time or other impervious to man and 
beast ; consequently there must have 
been a time when the assizes could 
not have been held at Maidstone, and 
when neither judge nor jury, counsel 
nor suitors, could have found their 
way into a place impervious to man 
and beast ! ; 

The learned advocate then pro- 
ceeded more directly to the question 
between the parties; he said that all 
the evidence given by the plaintiff, 
had reference to about seven parishes, 
which were at a great distance 
westward from Aylesford, and that if 
the jury would take his plan in their 
hand, he would travel with them 
through Aylesford, Ditton, East and 
West Malling, Mereworth, Teston, 
Barming, West Barming, Offham, 
East Farleigh, Loose, and other pa- 
rishes, down to Romney Marsh, 
every one of which parishes paid tithe 
of wood; and from thence to the sea, 
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where he hoped to drown the plaintiffs 
case. He then combated the plaintiff’s 
position as to the custom of “ Land 
Peerage,”’ one of which he said not a 
title of evidence had been given as 
applicable to Aylesford or the long 
bead-roll of parishes he had adduced, 
and which had invariably rendered 
tithe of wood. He would produce 
terriers and endowments, leases, and 
other ancient documents, to shew that 
tithe of wood had been taken for 
centuries past in all these parishes to 
the present time, which surrounded 
the very locus in quo. He said that 
his learned friend never came near 
the locus in quo, but, like a steady 
pointer, whenever he snuffed the 
game, he stood stock still at a most 
respectful distance; and the Ser- 
jeant concluded a brilliant speech 
by observing that the Revd. de- 
fendant was no innovator; that, in 
those places where tithe of wood had 
never been paid, they never would be 
paid; but that where it had been paid 
from time immemorial, nothing could 
deprive the vicar of his right. 

He then produced the depositions 
of six witnesses, whose testimony had 
been given in the Court of Exchequer, 
and about 20 witnesses then pre- 
sent, proving that tithe of wood had 
been rendered from time immemorial 
in the several parishes he had stated, 
including the locus in quo. He also 
produced terriers from Lambeth 
Palace, and the Church of Rochester, 
from the year 1634 to 1775, in which 
tithe of underwood was given to the 
vicars; and an old lease in the reign 
of Henry VIII. from the then vicar 
of East Malling, to an individual, of 
the tithe of wood in that parish. 

Lord Ellenborough.—‘*‘ How many 
parishes have you given that pay the 
tithe of underwood ?” 

Mr. Lawes.—‘‘ Twenty parishes, my 
Lord.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—*‘ And tithe of 
wood taken in all—they have not, Mr. 
Solicitor, kept at the respectful distance 
from you which you didfrom them. I 
have been very much surprised by the 
evidence which has been given by the 
defendant in this case.” 

After the Solicitor General had 
replied, Lord Ellenborough charged 
the jury, and said, The present de- 
fendant, Mr. Eveleigh, as vicar of the 
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parish of Aylesford, has a common 
law right to the tithe of underwood: 
the person who resists that claim is 
bound to shew some ground of ex- 
emption upon which he can resist it 
with effect. The ground upon which 
the plaintiff contends that he is exempt 
from the payment of tithes, is because 
the parish of Aylesford is situated 
locally within the Weald of Kent. 
Now, it is most unfortunately the case 
of Lord le Despencer, that, so far from 
the evidence establishing the fact that 
there is an exemption from wood tithe 
in the parish of Aylesford, it proves 
that not only within the parish, but 
that in all the immediate circum- 
ambient parishes, with the exception 
of Leybourne, tithe of wood is taken ; 
that is a fact which comes upon me I 
confess by surprise, for it was stated 
on the part of Lord le Despencer, that 
the great discriminating feature in the 
case by which these lands were to be 
ascertained to be within the Weald of 
Kent, was a total exemption from 
tithes; and, if 1 find that, so far from 
its existing, it is a place where tithe 
of wood has always been taken, and 
when I find the strong evidence that 
tithe of wood has been paid by Lord 
Westmorland, before the property 
came to the enjoyment of the present 
possessor, I cannot but think that, with 
respect to the lands in question, such 
evidence is utterly destructive of the 
discriminating criterion of its weald- 
ship. It is a weald without any of 
the privileges of a Weald; it appears 
too that there is no satisfactory 
evidence as to this custom of Land 
Peerage in this parish; so that it 
stands upon the supposition of what 
were the ancient limits of the district 
called the Weald of Kent, and the 
inference that, because it is to the 
south of the Chalk Hills and Pilgrims’ 
Road, that it must necessarily be 
within those limits. The Pilgrims’ 
Road, it should appear, is as singular 
as it is an immaterial description of 
the boundary of the Weald of Kent ; 
because it is a place, which from its 
denomination originated in the su- 
perstitious attendants of pilgrims at 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket. We 
know that it cannot be an immemorial 
rescription, but must have had its 
origin in the time of Henry II. It 
may be supposed to run in a similar 
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line with the ancient boundary, but 
Pilgrims’ Lane never could have been 
the original denomination: they may 
say that the Chalk Hills are the 
boundary; if they are, how does it 
happen that there are all these pa- 
rishes, with respect to which evidence 
has been given to you so much in 
detail, in some of which there are 
endowments and terriers, and a multi- 
tude of others, in most of which it is 
clearly proved that tithe of wood has 
been taken, for instance in Mere- 
worth, in Malling, Sevenoaks, Off- 
ham, and many others, which have 
been stated to you in detail. 

On the close of his Lordship’s 
charge, the jury immediately returned 
their verdict, finding both the issues in 
favour of the defendant. 

Thus ended this important trial, in 
which no less than 20 parishes, 
several within the vale of Maidstone, 
were involved ; and if this report be 
not sufficiently explicit, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the right of the 
clergy is limited to the tithe of UnpErR- 
woop only, sometimes called Coppice 
Wood or Cord Wood, including plant- 
ed wood for hop poles, &c. and known 
and distinguished in terriers as Silva 
Cedua, and generally cut once in 14 
or.15 years; but no tithe can be 
claimed of timber trees, nor of any 
wood which may spring from what 
is called the stools of timber trees that 
have been cut down. As to the locality 
of the Weald of Kent, as Lord Ellen- 
borough justly observed, it is not 
known “‘ by any municipal division ;”” 
it was originally one immense forest, 
covering a large portion of the surface 
of the county, and in remote days 
approached to the Chalk Hills; and 
the Pilgrims’ Road was most probably 
formed under these hills, by the margin 
of the Weald, as a sheltered way. As 
population increased, the hurst or 
wood became more and more narrow- 
ed, and large portions were gradually 
cut down and the land cultivated. 
In concluding this paper, it is plea- 
sing to remark the improvement that 
has taken place since the period when 
our ancestors, Jost in superstition, 
pursued their way by the Pilgrims’ 
Road to the shrine of Thomas a Becket. 
From the foot of Wrotham Hill to 
Westerham, and southward to Tenter- 
den, there was nearly one continuous 
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forest, out of which, as civilization 
increased, various villages sprung up : 
one called Gouldhurst, another Sta- 
plehurst, another Lamberhurst, or 
villages in the Hurst or Wood, and 
to which roads were formed across 
the country from village to  vil- 
Jage. And here, where the holly, 
the hazel, and the thorn, shadowed 
and incumbered a rich soil, agriculture 
in all its branches has long flourished. 
Instead of the crab apple, the sloe, and 
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the wild cherry, (the only fruits I 
believe that were indigenous to this 
country,) the plum, the apple, pear, 
apricot, peach and nectarine, with 
other delicate fruits, have been brought 
into general use. It was about the 
reign of Henry VIII. I think, that 
salads, carrots, turnips, and other 
eatable roots, were introduced into 
this country from Holland, and hops 
from Flanders. Yours, &c. 
CurISTOPHER GODMOND. 
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OAK AT NONUPTON 


THE village of Nonupton, or more 
properly Nun’s Upton, is situated at 
the distance of a few miles from Ten- 
bury in Worcestershire, among some 
high grounds over which are still 
scattered the relics of ancient forests. 
It is not far from the point where 
meet the three counties of Worcester, 
Salop, and Hereford, and stands with- 
in the latter. The name would lead 
us to suppose that it may have for- 
merly belonged to the Nuns of Leo- 


Engraved by H. Dudley. 


IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 


minster. The venerable tree of which 
the above engraving is a representa- 
tion, stands on the high part of the 
hill, not far from the village, and its 
aged appearance is sufficient to con- 
vince us that it formed a part of the 
forest which stood here in the days of 
William the Conqueror. The trunk 
is hollowed by decay: and its 
branches have been much mutilated 
by the effects of time. The circum- 
ference of the trunk, near the ground, 
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is fifty feet; at the height of a 
ard and a half from the ground, 
it measures thirty-three feet in cir- 
cumference. In a few years, proba- 
bly, it will have ceased to exist; and 
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it merits the present memorial, as one 
of the finest old trees which England 
possesses. 


Yours, &c. W. 





THE CONVENTUAL COLLEGE OF THE BERNARDINS AT PARIS. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE College of the Bernardins was 
founded about 1244 by Stephen de 
Lexington, an Englishman by birth, 
and who was made Abbat of Clair- 
vaux in 1242. The ground selected 
for the buildings of this College form- 
ed part of what was called the Clos du 
Chardonnet, which this Abbat had re- 
ceived in exchange for six acres of 
good vineyards, and another piece of 
ground just outside the walls of Paris, 
a little further to the east beyond the 
Great Abbey of St. Victor.* 

Stephen de Lexington, wishing to 
promote the love of classical and 
theological studies, and also a de- 
sire to go through regular courses 
of scholastic learning among the 
members of his order, had obtain- 
ed leave from Pope Innocent IV. to 
establish this college for the especial 
use of Monks of the Cistercian Order, 
especially alleging as a reason, that 
he did not wish them to be in future 
exposed to the contempt of the Friars 
Preachers, of the Cordeliers, and 
other religious orders who all made 
profession of the sciences. The Pope 
not only approved of this plan of the 
Abbat, but also gave permission 
that the Cistercians should take de- 
grees in the different Universities, and 
directed the general chapter of the 
Cistercian Order to make other foun- 
dations of the same kind. In Sep- 
tember 1245, an express statute was 
framed in the general chapter, accord- 
ing to which a course of study was 
established in all Abbeys of the Or- 
der where the Abbats were either 
willing or able to set one on foot ; and 
it was directed that in each province 
of the Order there should be at least 





* At the time of the Revolution the 
enclosure of the college gardens, &c. was 
200 paces by 100. 
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one Monastery in which a regular 
course of theology was taught. 

The Abbat Stephen de Lexington 
persuaded Alphonse de France, bro- 
ther of St. Louis, Count,of Poictiers, 
to become the honorary founder and 
patron of this college. This prince 
allotted to the Abbat an annual re- 
venue of 104 livres Parisis, to be 
taken from the returns of the Provost- 
ry of La Rochelle, which the Abbat 
in return engaged should be devoted 
to the maintenance of twenty professed 
religious brethren of the Abbey of 
Clairvaux, thirteen of whom were 
always to be in priest’s orders, ‘in 
order that they might continually ce- 
lebrate the divine offices in this col- 
lege, might ever live there in the strict 
observance of the rules of their order, 
and study theology.” + The deed of 
foundation was dated 3rd May 1253. 
The Count of Poictiers afterwards 
gave a further sum of twenty livres 
Parisis, also to come from the Pro- 
vostry of La Rochelle, to go towards 
the founding of a perpetual mass in 
the church or chapel of the college. 
The chief officer of the foundation 
was styled the Prior; but the title 
was subsequently altered to that of 
Provisor. 

The college prospered and remained 
on the same footing till 1320, when 
the Abbat and Community of Citeaux 
made a formal cession of all their in- 
terest and property in it, together 
with all its appurtenances and de- 
pendencies, to the whole of the Cister- 
cian Order in general. The deed in 
question was dated 14th September 
1350, and was approved by Philippe 
le Long in February 1321. 

Pope Benedict XII. who had been 





+ Hurtaut and Magny, Dict. Hist. de 
Paris, vol i. p. 586. 
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himself a Cistercian and a Professor 
in the college, together with Cardinal 
Guillaume Curti, surnamed le Blanc, 
because he also had worn the white 
habit of the same order, undertook to 
build at their own expense the church 
or chapel of this college; but neither 
of them lived to see it completed. 
The first stone was laid on May 24, 
1338, as is proved by letters patent of 
Philip VI. issued on that occasion. 
The general enclosure of the college, 
the refectory, &c. were begun at the 
same time, the whole upon a scale of 
great extent and unusual solidity. Of 
this church, not a single stone, so to 
speak, remains on another; and 
only very faint indications, to which 
we shall hereafter allude, are extant 
to give us any idea of what it really 
was. In the absence of any better 
information, therefore, we shall make 
the following quotation from a very 
valuable and satisfactory work on 
Parisian Antiquities, mentioned in a 
previous note, — Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique de Paris, et de ses Environs, par 
Hurtaut et Magny, 4 vols. 8vo. 1779. 
This extract is taken from vol. i. 
p. 587. 


“*On the two sides of the entrance of 
the church are two inscriptions placed 
beneath the arms of Benedict XII. They 
are painted upon the wall, but are almost 
entirely defaced. This Pope was named 
Jacques Fournier or Novelli; and was a 
native of Toulouse.* 


The following are the inscriptions :— 


‘* Heec arma sunt sanctissime memorize 
Domini Benedicti Papz duodecimi, 
Cisterciensis Ordinis, cujus est preesens 
studentium Collegium, Professoris: qui 
hanc fundavit Ecclesiam et multis dotavit 
indulgentiis.”” 


‘‘Dominus Guillelmus, quondam Car- 
dinalis, Doctor Theologie, Tolosanus na- 
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tione, Cisterciensis religione ; Ecclesiam 
presentem ad perfectionem qualem obti- 
net produxit: Bibliothecam insignivit, 
sexdecim Scholares in Theologia stu- 
dentes in perpetuo fundavit.’’ 

‘* Hic Guillelmus, cognomentus Albus, 
creatus fuerat Presbyter Cardinalis, tituli 
Sancti Stephani in Monte Ceelio, a Bene- 
dicto X1I. Anno Domini 1337, et anno 
ejusdem 1346, Pontificatis autem Cle- 
mentis VI. quinto, obiit Avenione, auc- 
tore Onuphrio.” 


This edifice (the church) built in 
1336, under the invocation of St. Ber- 
nard, is to be considered as a chef 
d’euvre of Gothic Architecture. The 
vaultings are very lofty,-and perfectly 
well proportioned for their lightness. 
The chapels on each side are well 
lighted, and are in proportion with 
the rest of the edifice. Benedict XII. 
at his death bequeathed large funds to 
the college in order that the buildings 
which had been begun might be com- 
pleted; but the money having been 
stolen on its way as it was bringing 
into France during the troubles of the 
times of Charles VI. the whole remain- 
ed in the unfinished state in which it is 
to be seen at the present day. Those 
who are curious in architecture should 
ask to be shewn a staircase placed at 
the extremity of the right hand aisle 
of the church. Several steps have 
to be descended before entering it, the 
floor of the church having been raised 
more than six feetin 1710, on account 
of the overflowing of the river in the 
preceding year, which much damaged 
the pavement. The plan of this stair- 
case is round and with a_ double 
screw; that is to say there are two 
staircases in it, one above the other, 
the head of the steps of each being 
fastened into the same central nucleus 
which supports it from the bottom, in 
such a manner that two persons 








* Jacques Fournier was the son of a baker: he was elected Pope and took the 
title of Benedict XII. He had a niece who was sought in marriage by several 
great signors: and he always put them off by telling them that the girl was not 
of sufficiently high birth to receive the honor they destined for her; he ulti- 
mately married her to a substantial merchant of Toulouse. The newly married 
couple having gone to Avignon to pay their respects to their uncle, he received 
them with much kindness, kept them a fortnight with him, and then sent them home, 
after having presented them with a sum of money that was but moderate. He ob- 


served to them that it was their uncle Jacques Fournier who made them this small 
present: and that as for the Pope he had no relatlons and connections except the 
poor and the unfortunate. 


Gent. Maa. VoL. XV. 
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can go up and come down without 
seeing each other. There is one of 
the same kind at the Chateau de 
Chambord, but far superior to this in 
lightness, in its lighting, and in its 
boldness ; since the steps are fastened 
into a circular wall pierced with ar- 
cades, which allow of the light enter- 
ing into it. The staircase of this 
church (the Bernardins) is ten feet in 
diameter, and the steps are from 
eight to nine inches in height. Since 
it is double it has two entrances, one 
by the interior of the church, the 
other by the sacristy. The vaulting 
is very high, and is supported by fine 
Gothic pillars. The high altar which 
was very ancient, and of avery irregular 
form, has been entirely renewed ; and 
that which had served at the abbey 
of the Port Royal des Champs, of the 
same order, the monastery of which 
was demolished in 1710, and the 
stalls of the religious sisters of that 
establishment, have been placed there 
(in the choir of the Bernardins). The 
grotesque figures sculptured in the 
pannels of the stalls are of very in- 
genious device, and of perfect finish ; 
a circumstance which proves that 
there were able sculptors in former 
times. There may be seen among 
them the arms and device (or motto) 
of Henry Il. who had them done in 
1556, and the date of this year is 
marked upon them. 

In a chapel of this church is to be 
seen the tomb of Guillaume du Vair, 
born at Paris, Bishop of Lisieux and 
keeper of the seals, honoured during 
his life with several considerable dig- 
nities on account of his singular merit. 
He was Master of Requests, and 
President of the Parliament of Pro- 
vence. He was attached to the suite 
of Louis XIII. during the siege of Clé- 
rac, and falling ill at Tonneins in the 
Agenois, died there on the 3rd August 
1633. His body was subsequently 
transported to this church. The fol- 
lowing is the epitaph which he made 
for himself, and which may still be 
seen on his tomb. 

Guillelmus du Vair, 
Episcopus Lexoviensis, 
Francie Procancellarius, 

hic expectat resurrectionem. 
Natus 7 Maii, 


1558. 
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Dom Paul Pezron, a religious bro- 
ther of the order of Citeaux, Doctor 
in Theology of the faculty of Paris, 
Abbot of La Charmoie, and one of 
the most learned men of the two last 
centuries, lived for a long time in this 
college, where he professed Theology. 
He died at the Chateau de Chéci, in 
Brie, whither he had gone for the sake 
of his health, on the 9th of October 
1706. He has given to the public 
several works replete with profound 
erudition, and among others that 
which is entitled L’ Antiquité des tems 
rétablie et justifiée. This book involv- 
ed him in a controversy with the Pére 
Martianay, a Benedictine monk of the 
congregation of St. Maur, and with 
the Pére Le Quien of the order of St. 
Dominic, who both of them wrote in 
favour of the chronology of the He- 
brew text against that of the version 
of the Septuagint, which Dom Pezron 
preferred to the other. It was ex- 
pected that the same author would 
have left other works in which it was 
supposed he would clear up many 
obscurities which have existed for se- 
veral centuries, on account of anti- 
quity not having been studied with 
sufficient care. The great work which 
he had undertaken, and which was 
in a state of forwardness at the time 
of his death, was L’Origine des Na- 
tions ; he had already given part of it 
to the public under the title of L’ Ori- 
gine de la langue Celtique, otherwise 
called Gauloise, printed in 1703. Se- 
veral other productions of this learned 
religious personage, found among his 
papers after his death, have remained 
in obscurity to the great detriment of 
the Republic of Letters. 

When the General of Citeaux and 
the Abbot of Clairvaux were obliged to 
come to Paris for the affairs of their 
order, they usually lodged in this house. 
The Bernardins are so named because 
they were reformed by St. Bernard. 
They follow the rule of St. Benedict. 
Their dress consists of a white robe 
with a black scapulary, and when they 
officiate they wear a wide ample cowl 
which is entirely white, with large 
sleeves, and a hood of the same 
colour. 

Thus far goes the account in the 
work mentioned above, and to it we 
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have now to add the results of a recent 
examination of the remaiis of the con- 
ventual and collegiate establishment. 
The buildings seem to have constituted 
little more than one principal court, 
on the north of which was the church, 
on the east the refectory, with the 
dormitory above, and the cellars below, 
and on the south and west the resi- 
dence of the provisor, with the other 
officers and servants of the house. A 
few. detached buildings stood to the 
south and north-west, and the gar- 
dens were principally to the north and 
east. 

The church, as has been observed, 
has been totally destroyed, and its site 
is now occupied by the yard of a dealer 
in fire-wood. Two engravings, how- 
ever, of this building are extant; one 
by Israel Sylvestre, taken from the 
north-west, the other by Jean Marot, 
from the south. Along the wall, too, 
of the wood-yard, once the wall of the 
southern aisle, traces of the situation 
of the windows were to be observed, 
as also at the eastern extremity of the 
aisle, where a window of what was a 
detached chapel still remains. This 
edifice consisted of a central and two 
side aisles, with a triforium and cle- 
restory. A short wooden lanthorn 
surmounted by a spire, rose from the 
roof over the fourth window from the 
eastern end; and a square tower of 
three stories, never completed, stood 
on the south side of the church at the 
eastern extremity, between that build- 
ing and the refectory; it was proba- 
bly the staircase to this tower that 
contained the double screw. The 
western end of the church was never 
terminated, and three unfinished com- 
partments carried up to above the 
clerestory windows, with a longer 
range of unfinished compartments in 
the aisles, remained an unsightly 
spectacle till the Revolution. The 
style of this edifice was that of parts 
of Amiens, or of the eastern end of 
Lincoln Cathedrals. The windows 
both of the aisles and the clerestory, 
the latter being the taller of the two, 
consisted of two principal lights, the 
mouldings of which run up to the 
head of the principal arch, and in- 
cluded a circular quatrefoil, while they 
themselves were each divided into 
two lights by a central shaft, and had 
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a circular quatrefoil in their heads. 
Each of the four lights thus formed 
had a trifoliated head. The windows 
of the aisles were surmounted by 
crocketed canopies ; the tracery of the 
window that remains at the east end 
of the south aisle is flowing, but from 
the engravings that of the other win- 
dows was not. The mouldings, as 
is generally the case in all Parisian 
buildings of this century, were rather 
open, and the capitals of the shafts 
were sculptured in small bunches of 
leaves of great delicacy. The roof ap- 
pears to havebeentiledin lozenge-shaped 
compartments, and had a curious ap- 
pearance. No remains existing of the 
piers of the nave, or of any of the 
more considerable internal portions, 
there are no means of judging what 
the effect of the interior was; but, 
arguing from the portions of the ex- 
terior which still remains, there are 
no doubt that it was of superior work- 
manship, and a good specimen of the 
architecture of that period. 

The refectory is still entire on the 
eastern side of the great court, and 
forms an interesting example of the 
solid and severe conventual archi- 
tecture of the 14th century. This 
building consisted of a vast hall on the 
ground floor, extending throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the 
building; of a series of chambers, or 
else of one large dormitory above; 
and over this of an immense loft form- 
ed by the highly pitched roof. The 
dormitory story, between the refecto- 
ry and the roof, had been much altered 
previous to the Revolution, for the 
engraving by Marot which represents 
it, and which is borne out by the 
details of the eastern side, differs 
widely from the western side of the 
building as it now stands. The hall, 
on a level with the court, is divided 
internally into three long arcades by 
two rows, each of sixteen light shafts, 
which support a quadripartite pointed 
vaulted roof of stone, while the 
vaulting ribs rest against the lateral 
walls upon corbels, figuring each a 
semi-capital of one of the central 
shafts. On the eastern side of this 
building is a series of seventeen win- 
dows, of two and three lights alter- 
nately; those of two lights having 
trifoliated heads, and a circular qua- 
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trefoil in the head of the principal 
arch. The mouldings of these win- 
dows are of remarkable boldness and 
simplicity ; so are the vaulting ribs of 
the roof,and thus form valuable spe- 
cimens of the epoch of their founda- 
tion. On the western side of this hall, 
which formed thegrand refectory, there 
were originally no windows, as we see 
by Marot’s print, but only a series of 
quatrefoliated openings in the head of 
each arch, of a very extraordinary de- 
sign, and such as is believed not to 
exist elsewhere. Two such openings 
as these remain at the southern end of 
the hall ; but all those on the western 
side were removed during the 18th 
century, and replaced by a series of 
elliptical headed windows, one in each 
arch; and these again have been 
since blocked up. There were also, 
originally, three contiguous archways 
on the western side, forming the en- 
trance ; but these have long been re- 
moved, one only doorway remaining. 
Buttresses of three stages were on 
each side, with gargouilles at top. Two 
fire places were at the southern end, 
and a large lavabo of the 18th cen- 
tury was against the eastern wall. 

The capitals of the central shafts 
are of curious design, being simple 
string mouldings, cut through where 
the internal angle of the vaulting 
touches the top of the capital, 
so that each vaulting rib appears 
to come down to the lower string 
of the capital, after having been 
somewhat crumpled in its course. 
The ‘effect of this is very bold and 
striking. A few faint traces of colour 
on the shafts shew that they were 
painted of a salmon or light pink tint, 
and, on some, words seem to have 
been engraved. The word GVLAI is 
very visible on one of the northern- 
most shafts. The dimensions of this 
magnificent hall are 212 feet by 41, 
and 17 feet in height: the height of 
each shaft is 8 feet, the diameter 10 
inches, and the height of each capital 
10 inches. 

Under this hall is an immense 
cellar of the same dimensions, with 
a series of short shafts arranged the 
same as those above; the vaulting 
is here semicircular and quadripartite, 
but, the earth having accumulated to 
some depth, it is impossible to ascer- 
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tain the exact dimensions of this part 
of the building. 

Above the refectory, the dormi- 
tory, which had its ceiling formed 
by plain beams running across the 
building and resting on the outer 
wall, was lighted by a series of seven- 
teen windows on each side; those on 
the west being of two iights with tri- 
foliated heads, and a circular quatre- 
foil; those on the eastern of one light 
with simple trifoliated heads; these 
windows have longsince been allaltered 
intosquare-headedones. Theloftabove 
the dormitory is a fine example of the 
timber work of the 14th century. A 
row of sixteen light central uprights 
runs down the middle, from each of 
which two cross beams are thrown 
out to the rafters on each side, and 
also two from each upright to the 
other. The rafters are set at about 
seventeen inches from each other, and 
the whole forms a lofty apartment. 
At the northern end is a large circular 
window composed of five circular 
cinquefoils surrounding a_ smaller 
cinquefoil in the middle; and above 
this at the top of the gable were two 
small windows of one light, each tri- 
foliated. There were, no doubt, similar 
windows at the southern end, but 
these have been altered into one large 
square window. Such a_ constant 
current of fresh air was, however, 
kept up by this system of ventilation, 
aided by numerous small dormer-holes 
in the roof, that the timber (white 
oak) is as fresh and sound as on the 
first day of its erection. 

All the other buildings of the con- 
ventual college were destroyed; the 
refectory now serves as the depot for 
spare scenery and decorations used by 
the city of Paris on occasions of pub- 
lic rejoicing: the cellar is converted 
into the bonded warehouse of the 
Octroi for oil; the dormitory at pre- 
sent contains the archives of the city 
of Paris; and the loft is let out toa 
washerwoman, who finds it a most 
admirable place in which to dry her 
linen. The municipality, with that 
itch for destruction which is one of 
the curses inflicted on all revolutionary 
bodies as a punishment for their sins, 
cannot leave this venerable building 
alone, but are entertaining thoughts of 
turning it into a barrack for the muni- 
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cipal guard, while the yard would be 
partly converted into a public pound. 
Fortunately the absurd project of the 
fortifications of the city of Paris has 
put a check to all projects of building, 
and the refectory is allowed a respite 
for a few years longer. 

It should be added that the sill of a 
door leading into a street from a back 
part of this building is an incised se- 
pulchral slab of the 14th century, on 
which the word ANGLUS is the only 
one that can as yet be read; prepara- 
tions are making for obtaining an ac- 
curate fac-simile of this stone, which 
there is reason to believe was the fune- 
ral memorial of the founder of the 
house. 

The French Historical Committee of 
Arts and Monuments has had this 
building carefully surveyed, measured, 
drawn, and engraved :—this is such 
as it should be. Meanwhile, and ere 
it is destroyed, we recommend the 
British antiquary who visits Paris to 
find his way to the Rue de Pontoise, 
Quai St. Bernard, and to the Ber- 
nardins. Yours, &c. H.L. J. 

Knowsthorpe, near Leeds, 

Mr. Urzan, 28th April. 

YOU may reply to the inquiries of 
Exsoracensis in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for February last, respecting 
Thomas Maude, that he was born in 
Downing-street, Westminster, in May 
1718 ;* that he was a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, in which capacity he 
was on board of one of the squadron 
commanded by the unhappy Admiral 
Byng, in the Mediterranean, in 1757 ; 
that he died at Wensley in the North 
Riding, 23rd December, 1798, aged 
81: his family is still in possession of 
an estate at Burley near Otley ; and in 
Whitaker’s History of Craven, you 
will find that his ancestors from 1554 
to 1640, were the patrons of the living 
of Ilkley. 

This information is furnished by a 
distant relation of his, who in early 
life was in the habit of visiting him at 
his retreat at Wensley, and who now 
subscribes himself, 

Your obedient servant, 
Wo. M. Mavupe. 





* Another correspondent, who signs 
E. M. Moor House, states that Mr. 
Maude was born at Harewood in 1717. 
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M— H—, Yorkshire, 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 

THE gentleman, who, in the Minor 
Correspondence at p. 114 of your 
present volume, makes some inquiries 
respecting the late Thomas Maude, 
esq. is informed that he was many 
years steward to Harry Powlett, the 
sixth and last Duke of Bolton, who 
died in 1794, when the title became 
extinct. Mr. Maude resided chiefly 
at Bolton Hall, in Wensleydale, the 
seat of the Bolton Family in this 
county. He died, I believe, at Wens- 
ley, in the latter part of the year 
1798, aged 80, and was buried in the 
churchyard at that place, where there 
is a tomb-stone with an inscription to 
his memory, of which I regret that I 
cannot now find a copy among my 
papers. Some notices of him, and 
specimens of his poetry, may be seen 
in your Magazine for 1799, pt. i. pp. 
79, 163, and 191. 

Of Mr. Maude’s origin nothing is 
known; it is believed that he was not 
allied to any of the numerous, wealthy, 
and widely-branched families of that 
name in the north. He had been 
brought up to the’ medical profession, 
and, in 1755, he was surgeon on 
board the Barfleur, commanded by 
Captain Lord Harry Powlett, in 
Admiral Hawke’s squadron. For 
some disobedience of orders—or mis- 
understanding—or, what wasshrewdly 
suspected, cowardice, Capt. Powlett 
was tried by a court-martial at Ports- 
mouth, and in the course of that trial, 
Mr. Maude was said to have given 
such evidence as probably saved the 
captain’s life. 

In 1765, Charles Powlett, the fifth 
Duke of Bolton, died, s. p. 1. and his 
brother, the captain, succeeded him in 
his titles and estates. Then it was 
that the captain, now become a 
wealthy Duke, had an opportunity of 
rewarding the important services of 
his faithful surgeon, by appointing 
him supreme agent over all his ex- 
tensive and valuable estates in the 
North. Mr. Mauderetained this agency 
till the death of his patron, the Duke ; 
but he was displaced by the successor 
to that nobleman’s estates, Thomas 
Orde, esq. of Northumberland, who 
married the naturaldaughter of Charles 
the fifth Duke, took the additional 
name of Powlett, and was created 
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Baron Bolton, of Bolton Castle, in 
1797. 

The following is supposed to be a 
pretty correct list of Mr. Maude’s 
publications :* 

1. Wensleydale, or Rural Contempla- 
tions, a poem; 4to. 1772. See the 
Gent. Mag. for that year, p. 232. 

2. Verbeia, or Wharfdale, a poem, 
descriptive and didactic; 4to. 1782. 

[Here Mr. Maude had a handsome 
seat, Burley Hall, where he occasion- 
ally resided.] 

3. Viator, a poem; with notes 
historical and topographical; 4to. 
1782. 

4. The Invitation, or Urbanity, a 
poem; 4to. 1791. 

5. The Reaper, a Collection of 
Essays, published originally in the 
York Chronicle, 1797, reprinted in two 
small volumes, 12mo. but never pub- 
lished. 

6. Accounts of several Places in the 
North of England, in Grose’s An- 
tiquities. 


Yours, &c. L. R. 


Mr. Ursan, ‘Petersham, Surrey. 

IN the Obituary of remarkable per- 
sons noticed in the 68th volume of 
your Magazine (1798, Part Ist. Page 
447) was recorded the death of Captain 
George Vancouver of the Royal Navy. 
It is there stated that he had then 
lately returned from a voyage round 
the world, an account of which was 
printed and published at the expense 
of the Board of Admiralty after his 
death. The following brief notice will 
perhaps prove acceptable to some of 
your numerous readers. 








* E. M. describes Mr. Maude’s works 
as follows, stating that they form a quarto 
volume, dates 1780 and 1782, illustrated 
with plates. 

The volume contains Wensley Dale, 
dedicated to the Duchess of Bolton. 
Wharfdale, dedicated to Edwin Lascelles, 
Esq. Viator, dedicated to Sir George 
Saville. Account of Ilkley Church. Of 
the Cowthorp Oak 1774. Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton, with an engraving of his 
house at Woolsthorpe. Sketch of Francis 
Grose, Esq. Parallel of Wharfdale and 
Wensleydale. On Longevity. Order of 
the House at Denton by Thomas Lord 
Fairfax. Descent of the Lord Perciyes 
(in verse) by Me Wm. Peeris, clarke, and 
Preiste to Henry, 5th Earl of Nor- 
‘thumberland. A few minor Poems ; anda 
few Dissertations in prose. 
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After Vancouver’s return from his 
long and persevering Voyage of Dis- 
covery, he resided frequently at the 
old Star and Garter on Richmond 
Hill, a spot for which, as well as for 
its immediate neighbourhood, he 
always expressed a marked preference, 
For some years before his death he 
occupied a cottage in the village of 
Petersham, where he employed him- 
self in preparing for the press the 
account of his voyages. It was during 
this period that he was grossly in- 
sulted in the streets of London by the 
late Lord Camelford. His lordship 
had been an officer on board Captain 
Vancouver’s ship, was notorious for 
his violence, if not insanity, and was 
afterwards killed by Mr. Best ina duel, 
the particulars of which were fully de- 
tailed in your Magazine for March 
1804. In consequence of his ag- 
gression against Vancouver, the latter 
thought proper to apply to the then 
Lord Chancellor, Loughborough, for 
his protection. The Chancellor having 
in consequence directed a note to be 
sent to Lord Camelford, requesting him 
to call upon him at his house in Bed- 
ford-square, he accordingly went, and 
apparently in a very excited state. 
He was shewn into the library, where 
Lord Loughborough was alone. Lady 
Loughborough, however, hearing of 
this visit, became somewhat nervous 
and alarmed, and requested a friend 
of the family, who was then in the 
house, to watch carefully at the door 
of the library, and if he should hear 
any noise, or angry words, to enter 
the room without ceremony, and 
pounce upon the hostile visitor! The 
meeting, however, proved a_ pacific 
one; and the result was that Lord 
Camelford was bound over in a large 
sum to keep the peace, his relative the 
late Lord Grenville becoming his 
security. 

Captain Vancouver did not live to 
see his ‘‘ Voyages of Discovery,” &c. 
published, which were afterwards 
completed, from his manuscripts, by 
his brother. He died at Petersham 
when forty years of age, and was 
buried in the churchyard of that 
parish, a humble and almost unnoted 
headstone marking the place of his 
interment with the simple inscription 
of 
** Captain Georce Vancouver died in 

1798.” 
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This circumstance having been 
noticed to the Hudson’s Bay-Company, 
whose extensive commercial pursuits 
throughout the interior of the Indian 
countries of North America have been 

ushed beyond the Rocky Mountains 
into those regions of which Vancouver 
was the discoverer, a tablet has been 
‘ recently placed to his memory in the 
Church of Petersham with the follow- 
ing inscription : 


IN THE CEMETERY 
ADJOINING THIS CHURCH 
WERE INTERRED, IN THE YEAR 1798, 
THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
CAPTAIN GEORGE VANCOUVER, R.N. 
WHOSE VALUABLE AND ENTERPRISING 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
TO THE NORIH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
AND 
ROUND THE WORLD, 
DURING FIVE YEARS OF LABORIOUS SURVEY, 
GREATLY ADDED 
TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWKEDGE 
OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


——— —— 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF THAT CELEBRATED NAVIGATOR 
THIS MONUMENTAL TABLET 
Is ERECTED BY 
THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


Yours, &c. 





Mr. Ursan, Cork, April 13. 

IN reply to the enquiry of R. M. 
transmitted by you, as to the autho- 
rity on which it is stated in page 371 
of your Magazine for February, that, 
«in 1804, on the threatened invasion 
of England by Bonaparte, our Minis- 
ters, and more especially Mr. Pitt, 
seriously contemplated the fortifica- 
tion of London,” I must express my 
surprise that your correspondent did 
not notice the reference to Mr. Ali- 
son’s History of Europe, volume v.— 
I am glad, however, of the opportunity 
to be more precise on the subject, for 
it was in 1803, not 1804, that the 
parliamentary discussion occurred, 
when “‘ Colonel Crawford urged, says 
Mr. Alison, (p. 160) the great danger 
of the capital, and Mr. Pitt added the 
great weight of his authority on the 
same side. . . ‘‘ It is in vain to say, 
observed he, that you should not for- 
tify London, because our ancestors did 
not fortify it, unless you can show 
that they were in the same situation 
that we are. If the fortification of 
the capital can add to the security of 
the country, I think it ought to be 
done, &c.’”” The Secretary at War 
(Rt. Hon. Charles Yorke,) said, that 
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he agreed perfectly with Colonel 
Crawford in most, but not all of his 
observations. ‘‘It would be a libel, 
continued the Minister, on the people 
of London to think of fortifying their 
metropolis, when we had a fleet con- 
taining 80,000 men, and such an army 
as never before was heard of in this 
country,” &c. Ministers, therefore, 
it would appear, were not favourable 
to the plan; and for Ministers, in the 
article referred to by R. M. we should 
read, ‘‘many M.Ps.— and more especi- 
ally Mr. Pitt, §c. The sentiments of 
this eminent man, which it was my 
chief object to indicate, and on which 
your correspondent also more particu- 
larly dwells, as assuredly would the 
French orators in their recent debates, 
had they been aware of them, are un- 
equivocally expressed, it will be thus 
seen. On this occasion, however, the 
subject was more incidentally than di- 
rectly introduced, as the immediate 
question agitated was the Military 
Service Bill, from the 18th to the 22d 
July, (1803) ; but, on the 2d August, 
Colonel Crawford brought it on more 
formally, in his motion relative to the 
Defence of the Country, embracing a 
much more extensive system of forti- 
fication. Scarcely, we may now regret, 
had the gallant officer proceeded be- 
yond a few opening sentences, when 
Mr. Frankland moved the standing or- 
der of the House for the removal of 
strangers; and the gallery remained, 
in consequence, closed on the report- 
ers ; so that, with the exception of an 
ample speech by Sir Philip Francis, 
supplied no doubt, by himself, we 
have only a few words on the general 
topic, in the Parliamentary History. 
(Vol. 36, p. 1680, &c.) Finally, Co- 
lonel Crawford withdrew his motion ; 
but I well recollect that, at the time, 
some of the Ministers were known 
not to be adverse to the plan of fortifi- 
cation as applied to the metropolis ; 
though opposed by the majority. Had 
Mr. Pitt been just then in power, the 
result might have been different ; but 
he did not resume the helm of govern- 
ment till the following May, (1804) 
when the alarm of. invasion had con- 
siderably subsided, although the mighty 
host destined for that purpose, osten- 
sibly at least, still presented its menac- 
ing front at Boulogne, and did not .ad- 
vance into Germany, to gather the 
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laurels of Austerlitz and Averstadt, 
for above twelve months after. Yet 
it was in the midst of these splendid 
triumphs, that the defeat of Trafalgar 
damped the spirits of the Conqueror, 
and terminated all prospects of inva- 
sion. The circumstance and impres- 
sion are vividly depicted by his pane- 
gyrist, M. Bignon, (tome iv. p. 375, 
and p. 427.) ‘‘ Jamais un si grand 
revers ne surprit un vainqueur au sein 
d’une si étonnante prospérité .. . 
Vaisseaux, colonies, commerce, tout 
ce que réclamaient ses voeux, disparais- 
sent dans la grande calamité de Tra- 
falgar. Sa douleur n’a rien d’égal que 
sa colére. C’est l’Angleterre qui le 
poursuit, qui l’obséde, qui vient trou- 
bler ses triomphes: c’est elle, en re- 
vanche, qu’il maudit, qu’il déteste.” 

Well, therefore, may Britain place 
her trust in her wooden walls, and 
now contemplate with derision the il- 
lusive defence of those Martello Towers, 
that studded our coasts, and respecting 
which, an old friend of mine, when 
questioned as to their destination, 
shrewdly replied that, doubtless, 
it was to puzzle posterity, like the 
Round Towers of Ireland, which still 
remain an unsolved and _ defiant 
problem to antiquaries. Plutarch 
(Supmdovov tev éxta copay, 11, 5, ed. 
Henr. Steph. 1572) emphatically 
marks the little use of walls to brave 
men; and Florus, (lib. ii. 18,) de- 
scribes Numantia, the ‘‘ decus Hispa- 
niw,’”’ as he characterises that noble 
city, without walls—* sine muris, sine 
turribus, quatuor millibus Celtiberorum 
quadraginta millium exercitus per 
annos quatuordecim sola sustinuit ;” 
adding what is equally applicable to 
Napoleon’s invasion—‘‘ non temere, 
si fateri licet, ullius causa belli injus- 
tior.” Florus speaks feelingly ; for 
he probably was of Spanish origin, as 
his family name, Annzus, the same as 
that of Seneca and Lucan, would indi- 
cate. 

Mr. Alison, referring to the easy 
capture of the continental capitals and 
resulting effects, during the war, hesi- 
tates not to condemn the rejection of 
Colonel Crawford’s project and Mr. 
Pitt’s advice, confirmed, in his ap- 
prehension, by Napoleon’s opinion in 
regard to Paris, Lyons, &c.; but the 
Emperor’s views on the subject seem 
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to have occasionally varied, and have, 
consequently, been appealed to equally 
by the advocates and adversaries of the 
fortification question, on which, too, 
the high authority of Marshal Soult 
may be invoked on either side. The 
repeated possession of Madrid by the 
conflicting armies had, however, litle 
influence on the Kingdom at large; 
and the surrender of Moscow did not 
involve the subjugation of the Russian 
Empire: nor, we may trust, would the 
capitulation of London render torpid 
the patriotism of England ; but Paris, 
from its absorbing concentration of the 
national thought, action, and feeling, 
may almost be said to represent, and 
be, France. Yours, &c. J.R. 

Shiplake, Henley on 

Thames, April 8. 

AS you have permitted your cor- 
respondents to address you on the 
controversy respecting the identity of 
the celebrated Herne’s Oak, alluded to 
in Shakespear’s Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, | beg to offer to your notice some 
observations on the subject which I 
was induced to write in consequence 
of Mr. Jesse’s erroneous statement in 
his ‘‘ Gleanings in Natural History,” 
being myself in possession of facts 
which bear very strongly on the ques- 
tion. 

In the year 1788 I became a resident 
at Windsor, and in that year I madea 
drawing of what was then generally 
believed to be the real Herne’s Oak. 
Mr. Francis Nicholson, the celebrated 
artist, made a copy of that drawing in 
1820, and had a lithographic print 
taken from it. There certainly were 
two opinions respecting the identity 
of the tree ; but I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the best informed per- 
sons were decidedly satisfied that the 
tree I allude to was that described by 
Shakespear. I can mention two 
whom | consider to be high authori- 
ties on the subject,—the late Bishop 
of Salisbury and Mr, West, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. The late 
Bishop of Salisbury, (Dr. Fisher) then 
a Canon of Windsor, pointed out the 
tree to me, who had recently become 
a resident at Windsor. Having been 
several years a preceptor in the Royal 
Family, he was of course in the best 
society, and likely to obtain the most 
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correct information on the subject, to 
which his peculiar taste and talents 
naturally directed his attention. Mr. 
West was at that time a resident at 
Windsor, and it may readily be ima- 
gined that his professional pursuits 
and his well-known abilities and 
judgment would be particularly given 
to the consideration of the subject, and 
induce him to make such investiga- 
tions as would satisfy his mind upon 
it. I often heard him speak with great 
interest on the question, upon which 
he certainly entertained no doubt 
whatever. When the tree was felled 
by order of George the Third, he was 
so much concerned that so great a 
curiosity should be removed, that he 
requested a fragment of the wood 
might be given to him, that he might 
preserve it as a relic of the celebrated 
tree alluded to by Shakespear, which 
must have been so ancient and so sin- 
gular in its appearance long before 
Queen Elizabeth’s time* as to have 
occasioned a romantic story. 

Whilst I was making my sketch, 
H. R. H. the Princess Mary, accom- 
panied by a lady with whom I was ac- 
quainted, was walking in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s avenue. They came up to 
me, and H.R. H. looked at my sketch. 
It was not to be supposed that H. R. 
H. was a critical reader of Shakespear 
at that early period of her life, but it 
was not improbable that she had heard 
the general opinion as to the identity 
of the tree from the conversation of 
others, and had H. R. H. perceived 
that I was in error, it would certainly 
have been made known to me. 

Mr. Jesse, in his ‘‘ Gleanings,”’ de- 
scribes the situation of the tree, which 
he supposes to be Herne’s Oak, as 
being near “‘ the foot-path which leads 
from the Windsor Road to Queen 
Adelaide’s Lodge in the Little Park ;” 
and adds that this path ‘‘is stated to 
have passed in former times close to 
Herne’s Oak.” He admits that at 
present it is “‘ at a little distance from 
it.”” But he is quite mistaken on this 
point. There was no path in that di- 
rection when I made my drawing in 
1788. It is comparatively modern. 
At the time I allude to, the path from 
Windsor Town to Datchet went be- 
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tween the Castle and the Queen’s 
lodge, under the South Terrace, (as 
Mr. C. Knight observes in his Pic- 
torial edition of Shakspere) and 
entered the Little Park near the south 
east tower of the Castle, passing from 
thence to the descent called Mother 
Dodd’s Hill, to the left of the cottage, 
since called Queen Adelaide’s Lodge. 
When the great alterations were made 
in the Castle a few years since by 
George the Fourth, and the Queen’s 
Lodge was pulled down, this path was 
entirely closed, and a new foot-path 
was then made from Windsor Town 
to Datchet, entering the Park from 
the London Road not far distant from 
the Long Walk, and passing to the 
right of Queen Adelaide’s Lodge. 
This is the path Mr. Jesse alludes to, 
which never was nearer the tree than 
it now is, and had no connexion what- 
ever with the real Herne’s Oak. 

It is very true that a foot-path 
which led across the park did pass 
close to Herne’s Oak. But it was not 
the modern path to which Mr. Jesse 
alludes, nor the old path which 1 have 
mentioned as entering the park near 
the south-east tower of the castle, and 
leading to Datchet, but another path 
which entered the park at the same 
gate, and led to the Ranger’s Lodge 
near Frogmore, passing close by the 
real Herne’s Oak just where it crossed 
the avenue called Queen Elizabeth’s 
Walk (now called by some King Wil- 
liam the Third’s Avenue). ‘ 

In a letter I have seen, in which 
Mr. Jesse attempts to justify the 
statement in his ‘‘ Gleanings,”’ he says 
**the tree which was felled stood near 
the Castle, away from the foot-path, 
having no pit nearit.”’ In all this he 
is completely mistaken. The tree 
which was felled was not ‘near the 
Castle,” but as distant from it as Mr. 
Jesse’s tree—it was not ‘‘ away from 
the foot-path,’’ for the path which I 
have described above, leading from the 
Castle to the Ranger’s Lodge, came 
close by it—and so far from ‘‘ having 
no pit near it,” it actually stood upon 
the very edge of the pit, as my drawing 
will shew, though Mr. Nicholson, 
when he copied the sketch, thought 
proper to omit it, as he did also the 








* Shakespear says, ‘‘an old tale goes,’’ and ‘‘the superstitious idle-headed Eld 


received and did deliver to our age,” &c. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XV. 
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trees of Queen Elizabeth’s Walk which 
were close adjoining. 

Mr. Jesse says also in the same 
letter that ‘‘ the foot-path across the 
park from Windsor to Datchet has 
existed for centuries, and is the only 
one in the park.”” That which I have 
described above, as entering near the 
Castle and passing to Datchet, had 
existed for centuries, but that to which 
he alludes, as I have stated, was quite 
modern. Nor was there ‘‘ only one” 
path through the park, for I have 
shewn that there was one from the 
Castle to Datchet, and another from 
the Castle to the Ranger’s Lodge. 
Hence Mr. Jesse’s reasoning on the 
subject entirely falls to the ground.* 

Mr. Jesse also, in his ‘“‘ Gleanings,” 
endeavoured to strengthen his argu- 
ment by the description he gives of 
this tree, which is certainly an ancient 
and a damaged one. A reference to 
the print of it however, which he has 
given in his “ Gleanings,” will shew 
that, though old and decayed, there is 
nothing which indicates magnificence 
or grandeur. But the real Herne’s 
Oak was a majestic ruin, of very great 
antiquity, and obviously of superb di- 
mensions. Jt stoud so very near to 
Queen Elizabeth’s Walk that I cannot 
have a doubt but that, if it had not 
been considered a great curiosity at 
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that period, it would have been taken 
away when that avenue was planted. 

It has been supposed that that part 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Walk consisted 
originally of three rows of trees, though 
scarcely any remain which can be 
considered to have formed the row on 
the north side. If this were the case, 
the real Herne’s Oak must have stood 
exactly in that line, and probably it 
might be intended to mark its conse- 
quence by its being included in a con- 
spicuous part of the avenue. But this 
supposition furnishes another proof of 
Mr. Jesse’s mistake, as his tree must 
have been in the middle row, and con- 
sequently hidden from public observa- 
tion in all directions, which can never 
be supposed would have been done to 
the real Herne’s Oak. 

The tree, which I drew as the real 
‘Ierne’s Oak in 1788, was alive at 
that time, and had a small portion of 
foliage. In the following year it put 
forth a few leaves, and in 1790 it 
ceased to vegetate. It was afterwards 
felled by the order of George the 
Third. It was understood at the time 
that his Majesty had been advised by 
his farming agent to cut down several 
trees in the Little Park, which were 
entirely dead, and that a general order 
for that purpose was accordingly given 
and acted upon. MHerne’s Oak was 





* It appears that Mr. Jesse, in his letter to you of Feb. 24, 1840, admits that he 





was in error respecting the foot- paths, but he perseveres in the same opinion concern- 
ing the tree, and rests his argument on what was stated to have been said by their 
Majesties King George the Third, and King George the Fourth. The former, it 
seems, had different opinions upon the subject at different times. Whether either of 
their Majesties entered more into the question than in listening to what they occa- 
sionally heard from those with whom they conversed, I am not competent to determine. 

There were eminent men living at Windsor at the time I allude to—Bishop 
Douglas, for instance, then Dean of Windsor, and several of the Canons (among 
whom were Mr. Cornewall, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, Mr. Majendie, afterwards 
Bishop of Bangor, Mr. Fisher, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. Hallam, 
Dean of Bristol, and Mr. Wilson, the Preceptor of Mr. Pitt),—Mr. Salusbury Bre- 
reton, an antiquary of note, Dr. Heberden, Dr. Lind, Dr. Biddle, Mr. West, and 
other respectable persons whose families had long resided there. The general opinion 
which then prevailed was decidedly that the tree felled by George the Third was the 
real Herne’s Oak. It is clear that the author of the article in the Quarterly Review 
on Loudon’s ‘‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum,’’ was convinced that the 
general opinion coincided with that which I have maintained. After such a lapse of 
time I cannot take upon myself to assert that I ever heard any of the persons I have 
alluded to express an opinion upon the subject, except Dr. Fisher and Mr. West. 
All I mean to say is, that when a general opinion prevailed where men of eminence 
resided, it afforded a very strong presumption that it was founded on good authority. 
T am very certain that such a person as Mr. West, living, as he did, in the best society 
and possessing so much taste and talent, would never have taken such an interest in 
the tree, unless he had been persuaded on the best authority, that it really was that 
which Shakespear has described. 
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amongst the number, most seriously 
to the regret of all who were interested 
in the subject. 

Mr. Knight, in his Pictorial edition 
of Shakspere, has entered much into 
the merits of the question, and inserted 
prints illustrative of the different 
opinions. That which is placed at 
the commencement of the fifth act is 
obviously the same tree of which I 
madeadrawingin 1788. Iadmit that, 
to give it a marked character, I took a 
little liberty by introducing the Castle. 
By reference to the plan of the park, 
in your Magazine for April, an accu- 
rate eye may perceive that, in the di- 
rection in which the tree is drawn, 
the Castle could not be seen. For 
this purpose I merely turned a little to 
the right hand, without moving from 
the place where ] stood. In all other 
respects the drawing was an accurate 
portrait. Mr. Delamotte, it appears, 
(or rather perhaps I should say Mr. 
Ralph West, from whose sketch Mr. 
Knight tells us Mr. Delamotte’s was 
taken,) has also introduced the Castle. 

Yours, &c. A. E. Howman. 
Mr. Ursan, Islington, April 8. 

THE following observations on the 
custom of setting up the Royal arms 
in churches, may serve as a reply to 
the question of your correspondent 
Cuiericus (Minor Corr. April 1841). 

Dr. Burn, having mentioned the 
great Bible and book of Common 
Prayer, the font, communion table, 
pulpit, and chest for alms, with other 
things required by the Canons and 
Rubric, says, ‘ Besides what hath 
been observed in particular, there are 
many other articles for which no pro- 
vision is made by any special law, and 
therefore must be referred to the gene- 
ral power of the churchwardens, with 
the consent of the major part of the 
parishioners as aforesaid, and under 
the direction of the ordinary ; such as 
the erecting galleries, adding new bells 
... organs, clock, chimes, King’s arms, 
... and such like.”” Eccl. Law, 1824, 
I, 374. 

Amongst the records at Lambeth 
(Charte Misc. tom. ii. No. 13.) is a 
curious document, of which I senda 
transcript. It seems to confirm the 
opinion, that the practice under con- 
sideration is not required by law, but 
only observed from custom. It is a 
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grant from Abp. Abbot, to one John 
Sergent, to paint the King’s arms, &c. 
together with a prayer for the King, in 
all the churches within the province of 
Canterbury. 

The custom does not seem to be 
mentioned by Fuller, Collier, Sparrow, 
Strype, Burnet, or Cardwell, nor have 
I ever seen any allusion to it in arti- 
cles of inquiry or visitations. 

Yours, &. Henry Goveu. 


To all Christian people to whome this 
preasent wrightinge shall come to be read, 
harde, or vnderstood, George by God’s 
providence Archbishoppe of Cant. Pri- 
mate and Metrapolitan of all England 
(*within the province of Cant.) sendeth 
greetinge in oS Lorde God Everlastinge. 
Forasmuche as we, vnderstandinge that 
greate deformytie appeareth in divers 
Churches and Chappells w‘hin this his 
Matis Realme of England (and o* pro- 
vince of Cant.) they beinge verie negli- 
gently kepte, And not in such decent 
manner as they oughte to be, And for 
that in o* late Soveraignes Raigne of 
famous memorie we have observed that 
her Mates Armes weare aptlie placed in 
all or moste part of the Churches and 
Chappells wthin this saide Realme, (and 
o* province) And for that o* Soveraigne 
Lord and Kinge James hath in like 
manner moste zealouslye and constantlie 
declared his princely care, providence, 
and protection of God’s Church, And the 
true and Christian Religion established 
amongest vs. Knowe ye that we have 
lycenced, and by these preasents doe ly- 
cence and aucthorise, o* welbeloved in 
Christe John Sergent of Hytchen in the 
Countie of Hertford Paynter stayner, to 
Survey and paynte in all the Churches 
and Chappells wthin this Realme of En- 
gland (w'hin o* province) the Kinges 
Mates Armes in due forme w'® helme 
crest mantell and supporters as they 
oughte to be, together wt" the Noble 
younge princes, And to wright in fayre 
text letters the tenn Commaundements 
the beliefe and the Lords prayer wt" some 
other fruitefull and profitable sentences of 
holye scrypture, And prayer for his most 
excellent ma* as to hym is Directed, 
w't the advise of the mynister of suehe 
Churches and Chappells where he shalbe 
so employed, as may serve for the better 
ornament of the same, And for the edifye- 
ing and instucc’on of all Christian people 
vseinge and resortinge vnto them, whose 
skyll experience and vnderstandinge in 





* These words, and the others within 
parentheses, are interlined in paler ink. 
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this busynes we knowe to be most suffi- 
cient and very good, Chargeinge and 
commaundinge all Churchwardens and 
sidemen presently vpon the sight heareof 
to ayde further and assiste the saide John 
Sergent or his sufficient deputie in the 
performemance of the premisses where 
‘neede shall require, and where such orna- 
ments are wantinge, as they tender theire 
duetie to Allmightie God, and the King’s 
most excellent Ma**, accordinge as we 
expect, or upon yo" contempt you shall 
heare from vs in Another kinde. And this 
o* Lycence to contynue so longe as he 
shall lawdiblye and honestlye behave hym- 
selfe in this service, takeinge for his 
worke and paynes no more then he shall 
well deserve, And shall reasonablie agree 
for wt the Churchwardens of every such 
Church and Chappell, And vntill we shall 
understand all the said Churches and 
Chappells, togeather wt» theire Chaun- 
cells, so to be Decently Adorned as afore- 
saide. In witnesse whereof, we have heare- 
vnto set o' hand and Seale of Office this 
of 1614. And in 
the Twelveth yeare of the Raigne of o° 
Soveraigne Lorde and Kinge James, by 
the grace of God of England, Fraunce and 
Irelond, And of Scotland the Eight and 
fortieth, Defendo® of the Faythe, &c. 
[EnporseEp.] The letter to be sente 
by Norwich Cart to be left at the syne of 
the Bell in Thetforde, to be sent to Mr. 
Wm. Barret, of Mones........in Norff. 


The seal and signature are wanting. 


The latter was probably upon the slip of 
vellum to which the seal was affixed. 


Mr. Ursan, April 13. 

THE western front of Crowland 
Abbey is one of the most elaborately 
ornamented by figures of all our re- 
maining ancient ecclesiastical build- 
ings in this country; by no means 
inferior for proportions to Wells in 
Somersetshire, and decidedly superior 
to the cathedral of Exeter. Its earlier 
portion has been fortunately preserved 
by the northern transept having been 
converted into the present church, 
which not only afforded support to 
this beautiful ruin, but maintained its 
solemnity as a place of devotion. But 
this additional support was found 
wavering in its stability ; for the win- 
dow of the tower on the north side 
has beensacrificed, and close buttresses 
introduced to support it also. 

With regard to the figures which 
ornament the niches (originally twenty- 
four) there are but twenty remaining, 
and they are so beautiful as to be 
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worthy of preservation; I say this 
now, as they are, at this instant, in 
great danger from the base of the arch 
of the window on the right side having 
bulged, and the key of the arch at the 
point given way. At the period when 
the key of the arch gave way origi- 
nally, brick- work was substituted, and 
at that time the three figures which 
ornamented the space were not re- 
stored to their original position, per- 
haps on account of their weight. One 
of them I trace to the bridge, and it is 
represented in most views of that sin- 
gular structure. Although now on the 
south-west, it was, in the memory 
of the neighbours, on the oppo- 
site side; the other two were proba- 
bly destroyed. Upon a close exami- 
nation I find the figure on the bridge 
too large for it, and thereby entirely 
out of proportion, and although it has 
been sometimes asserted to be Ethel- 
bald the builder of the bridge, I 
believe I shall shortly prove that it was 
not made for that situation. The figures 
ornamenting the western front of the 
church are most of them ofa regal cha- 
racter and wear crowns, and are of the 
period of our first Edward in work- 
manship and costume, and the figure 
on the bridge wears a crown similar. 
In sculpture, as the object rises above 
the eye, the figure is less elaborate in 
workmanship. This will be found in 
all sculpture and architecture, and 
sharpness is substituted, and hence 
that squareness in those works for 
elevated situations by Phidias, &c. 

The thighs being comparatively 
short in this figure, and the folds 
of the drapery few but deep, to- 
gether with its more than natural 
tallness, induces me to believe that it 
was made to be seen from a great 
height; had the thighs been longer, 
the head only would have been seen 
resting on the knees or awkwardly 
between them, when in its original 
situation. The introduction of the 
figure on the bridge is injudicious, as 
it throws a beautiful construction into 
a diminutive scale. 

The doorway is a specimen of ex- 
quisite carving, and gives the legend 
or history of the original foundation. 
Its execution is as fine, together with 
the figures in the tier, as those in the 
monument of Aymer de Valence in 
Westminster Abbey, and appear to be 
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by the same hand, and this, for an 
exterior part of a building,-is some- 
what remarkable, and as such worthy 
of notice. 

To show how these remains are 
become injured, I need only state a 
case that occurred to me while there. 
A farmer who resides on the spot 
seeing me engaged came up and asked 
me, when about to leave, “if I had 
seen the sow, with a litter of pigs ;” 
if not, he would show me them. On 
approaching he said ‘‘ there they are,” 
chucking up a large stone at the 
words. I could not help gently 
reproving and reminding him that it 
was not only a bad example, but if 
every one was to do the same thing, 
the heautiful work would be sooner 
elaced through ignorance and unedu- 
cated zeal, than by the rapacious acts 
of ‘* Oliver Cromwell.” 

The Marquess of Exeter is the owner 
of the land, and from his Lordship’s 
taste I doubt not, on a fair representa- 
tion of the present state of the abbey, 
steps would be taken to preserve the 
figures from being destroyed in their 
downfall, for it is next to an impossi- 
bility that they can remain long in 
their present perilous situation. 

Yours, &c. ‘ 
Tue ITinERANT ANTIQUARY. 


Mr. UrsBan, Cork, May, 18. 

ALL communications from Paris, at 
this moment, represent the popular 
feeling as most intensely excited by 
the letters imputed to Louis Philippe, 
for the publication of which the 
legitimist journal, La France, was 
lately prosecuted. The advocate for 
the defence was M. Berryer, one of 
the most eminent and, probably, the 
most eloquent member, not only of the 
bar but of the legislature. In his 
appeal to the jury he laid deep stress, 
because well aware of its influence, on 
the kindred case of Peltier, who, in 
1803, was arraigned in London, at 
the suit of M. Otto, the French Am- 
bassador, for various libels on Bona- 
parte, then chief of the government, 
First Consul; and concluded with the 
bold assertion, as a precedent of au- 
thority and imitation, that our jury, 
without quitting the box, had instantly 
pronounced a verdict of acquital. ‘‘ Sans 
méme prendre la peine de rentrer dans 
la chambre de ses delibérations, lc 
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jury rendit un verdict de non culpa- 
bilité,”” is the astounding averment of 
the great orator. I scarcely know 
how to characterize either the hardi- 
hood of the declaration, or the silence, 
both in France and England, which 
would appear to sanction it; while 
nothing can be more certain than 
that Peltier, whom I personally knew, 
was found guilty with the precise 
promptitude of decision which M. 
Berryer attributes to his acquittal. 
‘The jury,” says Howell, (State Trials, 
vol. xxviii, page 619,) ‘‘ without retir- 
ing from their box, immediately re- 
turned a verdict of Guitty.”” So like- 
wise affirms the Annual Register, 
(vol. xlv. p. 600—617) ; and M. Big- 
nop, the authorized historian of the 
prosecutor, with as little ambiguity, 
repeats the fact, (tome iii. p. 11.) ‘‘ Le 
ministére Anglais fit poursuivre le 
rédacteur de l’ Ambigu, par |’Attorney- 
général—Dans cette marche, suivie 
par le ministére, le Premier Consul vit 
plutét une injure nouvelle qu’une ré- 
paration. Ce procés recut en effet un 
grand éclat du brillant plaidoyer que 
prononca en faveur de l’accusé Sir 
James Macintosh. Cependant Peltier 
fut déclaré coupable; mais, dit Sir 
Valter Scott, le jugement ne recut 
point d’exécution,” &c. The sentence 
was not followed up; war having im- 
mediately succeeded, as Sir W. Scott 
(vol. v. p. 11,) observes; at which the 
accredited annalist of Bonaparte is 
highly indignant, as if the execution 
of justice should fluctuate with the 
varying aspect of political events, or 
international relations. Every other 
French writer of the period unequivo- 
cally confirms the damnatory verdict, 
of which it is hardly possible to sup- 
pose M. Berryer uninformed ; and how 
then are we to view his contrary state- 
ment, so demonstrably fallacious? 
Great allowance may, doubtless, be 
made for an advocate in defence of his 
client; but, surely, not to the latitude 
here assumed by M. Berryer, who 
must have reckoned as much on the 
ignorance of the adverse bar as on that 
of the jury, with whom the asserted 
example of their English prototypes 
was calculated to produce a deep im- 
pression. The analogy of the trials 
was striking, and so too were many 
connecting circumstances. Sir Walter 
truly remarks, that the First Consul 
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consciously felt that he himself, rather 
than Peltier, was tried before the 
British public; and we may well 
ascribe the same sensation to Louis 
Philippe, though before a different 
tribunal. The mighty fame and bril- 
liant efforts of the respective counsels 
equally created and fulfilled the high- 
est expectations ; while the libellous 
grounds of prcsecution on both occa- 
sions appear to transgress alike the 
bounds of truth and decorum; or, if 
truth there was—it was ‘‘ dashed and 
brewed in lies.” Peltier’s reputation 
was not the purest; and, of the Con- 
temporaine, who pretends to the pos- 
session of the original letters, it is 
sufficient to say, that she is the 
Harriette Wilson of France, in her 
own unblushing portraiture, under the 
fictitious name of Madame de Saint 
Elme, embracing a series of adventures 
that fill six ample tomes 8vo. 
Claiming for a moment your further 
indulgence, Mr. Urban, I hope I shall 
be allowed a cursory advertence to a 
misrepresentation of one of our lead- 
ing periodicals, and therefore, the 
more necessary to correct, which has 
just caught my attention. In an 
elaborate article of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine for this month, ‘‘ on the Wars of 
the Scots in France,’ not only is the 
exclusive merit of the victory of Beaugé 
against the English under the Duke of 
Clarence in 1421, ascribed to the Scots, 
but, with the exception of a few French, 
they are represented as the sole com- 
batants ; whereas, in truth, they were 
mereauxiliaries, and under the superior 
command of Marshal La Fayette, 
(Gilbert le Mottier,) ancestor of the 
late celebrated General, though this 
Marshal’s name is suppressed in the 
recital, A French chronicler, Mon- 
strelet, contemporaneous with the 
action, on the other hand, omits all 
distinctive mention of the Scots in his 
narrative ; and not one appears in the 
enumeration of those who fell in the 
battle, which he describes (livre i. 
chap. 249,) as ‘‘trés Apre, dure et 
cruelle.”” There can, however, be 
little doubt that its success was mainly 
due to the Scotch; and Buchanan’s 
assertion of it for his countrymen is, 
accordingly, well founded. ‘Cum 
hujus victorie laus precipua, etiam 
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invidis non repugnantibus, penes Scotos 
esset,” &c. (page 337, edit. 1668, 
Elzev.) but itis quite unfair to exclude 
their French superiors from a partici- 
pation in the achievement, as the 
writer in Blackwood, and, still more, 
Hume, who passes them in utter 
silence, are anxious to do. The na- 
tional and characteristic bias of their 
country is here apparent, beyond even 
what could be reproached to Monstre- 
let, who may have included the Scots 
under the general designation of “les 
Dauphinois,” or adherents of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Charles the VII. 
Hénault (Hist. de France, anno 1421) 
is more equitable; for he admits the 
special share of the Scots in the victory, 
«* La bataille de Beaugé fut gagnée par 
le Maréchal de la Fayette... Le Comte 
de Douglas (read Buchan), qui lui 
avoit amené 7000 Ecossois, eut grande 
part a cette victoire, et fut fait Conné- 
table.” But Dr. Lingard is more dis- 
tinct and impartial. ‘‘To oppose 
Clarence, La Fayette had assembled 
an army of the natives, to whom he 
joined five to seven thousand Scotch 
auxiliaries. This victury raised the 
fame of the Scots,” &c. (vol. v.) 

It would be no difficult task to col- 
lect proofs of the most glaring na- 
tional injustice in most historians, 
ancient or modern ; but I hardly know 
a more striking instance of it than in 
the omission of the name of Nelson in 
the report of the victory of Trafalgar, 
by the authors of the voluminous 
monument raised to revolutionary 
France: ‘‘ Victoires, Conquétes, Dé- 
sastres,’’ &c. The preceding triumph 
of 1797, under Lord St. Vincent, is 
even wholly overlooked by Montgail- 
lard, Thiers, and others. We are, 
indeed, too often reminded of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s disparaging defini- 
tion of history, on comparing the con- 
tradictory averments of writers, under 
this all-powerful influence. Cicero 
says, ‘‘ Historia, quocumque modo 
scripta, placet,” an assertion certainly 
too vague and general in its applica- 
tion, and susceptible, at least, of Vol- 
taire’s exceptional reserve, ‘‘ Tout 
genre est bon, hormis le genre ennuy- 
eux.” 


Yours, &c. J.R. 
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** Poor Robin. 1685. 


An Almanack of the Old and New Fashion, &c. the Three 


and Twentieth Impression, written by Poor Robin, Knight of the Burnt Islund, 


a well wisher to the Mathematicks,” &c. 


THE successors of Lily in Almanacks were Gadbury, Philo Protest Coleson, 


Andrews, Tanner, Coley, Trigg, Partridge, Street, Saunders. 


We shall give a 


few extracts from the one called ‘* Poor Robin,”’ being one of the most interest 


and entertainment. 


JANUARY. 
Now sprightly sack my Muse inspire, 
To raise my strains two stories higher, 
Than heretofore, that all may know it, 
How I am an inspired poet ! 
Avant! small beer, whose very drinking 
Makes verses bad, past all men’s thinking. 
Beer sads the heart, and ale* is muddy, 
Which doth quite spoil a poet’s study ; 
But give me sack, and then my lines 
Run high and lofty as the times. 
Nepenthes’ self—the God’s own drink ; 
Steponey,t nor Westphaiia skink 
Do not come near it, nor yet dare 
With the brave juice of sack compare. 
Then fill me up a full brimm’d glass, &c. 


Marcu. 

Most part of this same month is Lent, 
When store of fish used to be spent, 
Which did preserve our cattles’ breed, 
And seamen bred for time of need. 
But men are so much given to flesh, 
Fish scarce will sell, or salt or fresh. 
Of fishmongers, six halls in London 
Was once, though now they’re almost 

undone. 
For since that Sectaries abounded, 
The selling fish has been confounded. 
For they regard nor low nor high day, 
At Christmas fast,—feast on Good Friday. 
Yet some fish will be in request, 
Shall lack small cost of being drest. 
Women at meals take’t a disgrace, 
If for a dish they have not place, 
Yet so the matter bring about, 
Their husbands feed on carp and powt 
Ill-pies instead of ell pies, crabs, 
Codshead and gudgeon by drabs. 


Young men the taste of maids shall like, 
And souldiers have their fill of pike. 
But all such fish as these are spent 

At other times as well as Lent. 

And he who hath nought else to eat, 

He may be starved for want of meat. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Now the fishes called oysters, 

Are in their operative moistures ; 

For now the month hath yet an R in’t, 
Astrologers do see so far in’t, &c. 
That they affirm, and that most truly, 
They’re better than in June and July. 
Now orchards apples do bestow, 
Fruits in every hedge do grow, 

Which the boys do set and shale 

In each woody, pleasant vale. 
Chandlers trade now begets praise, 
Who can make weeks, but not days. 
What to others death doth give ; 

By melting of their grease, they live. 
Now do tenants take great care 

How their money they may spare 

For their landlord’s rent to pay, 

Due upon St. Michael’s day. 

Which landlords heave no sooner got, 
But about the same doth trot. 
Coach-makers’, tailors’ bills to pay, 
That in short time ail’s fled away. 
Thus doth money ebb and flow ; 

Only with poets it runs low. 

They are not troubled with much losses, 
For they bear about no crosses. 

All the wealth which they desire 

Is good sack t how to acquire. 

Or good claret; having both, 

It is to them, meat, drink, and cloth. 








* “‘For liquors, drink China-ale, cock-ale, lemon-ale, posset-ale, Lambeth-ale, 
horse radish-ale, spiced-ale, strong-ale, scurvy-grass-ale, elemosynary-ale. 
** 0 ale ab alendo, thou liquor of life, 
That I had but a mouth as big as a whale, 
For mine is too little to speak the least tittle 
That belongs to the praise of a pot of good ale.” 


Poor Robin. 1685. 


+ The diet most suitable to this season is custards and cheese-czkes, flawns, fools, 
and flap-jacks, bacon-froyzes, and hasty-pudding, stewed prunes and sugar plums; 
and for drinks, tankards of wine with lemons, bowls of punch, cider, bracket, stepony 


and a glass of brisk canary, which is never out of season.’’—Poor Robin. 
liquor is elsewhere mentioned called ‘* Pomperkin.”’ 


Another 


¢ There has been much dispute among the commentators on sack, but it surely is evi- 
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NOvEMBER. 


This is a month of plots : you ne’er 
The like of plotting e’er did hear ; 

And first your young men they do plot, 
When handsome rich wives may be got. 
Women shall plot (such plots are thick) 
Their husbands pockets how to pick. 
And man for plots with woman strives 
How they may conquer best their wives. 
Some who little have to eat 

Shall plot how they may come by meat ; 
And others who in cloath are bare, 
Shall plot to borrow cloaths to wear. 
But more such plots shall be, I say, 
How they may borrow, than to pay. 
But of all plots, the grand design 


RetrospectivE Review,—Poor Robin, 1685. 
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DECEMBER. 


Now thanks to God for Charles return, 
Whose absence made old Christmas mourn. 
For then we scarcely did it know, 
Whether it Christmas were, or no. 

No meat was hanging on the shelves ; 
Thecooks—they might go hang themselves 
For any thing they had to do: 

So likewise might the Fidlers too. _[ing, 
The high-shooe Lords of Cromwell's mak - 
Were not for dainties—roasting—baking. 
The chiefest food they took must good in 
Was rusty bacon and bag-pudding :* 
Plum-broth was popish, and mince pye, 
O! that was flat idolatry. 

Thus did each idle-pated clown, 


Is plotting now for to get coin. 

The thief plots so to rob, that he 

Try, for it, scape the gallows tree. 
But few there be, I think, that strives 
That plot, how t’amend their lives. 
Now this is all the plot of mine 
Where I may get fine, brisk, neat wine, 
Such as Ben Jonson drunk, when he 
Minded to make a comedy. 

Sack that will make a coward vapour, 
A dumb man speak, and cripple caper. 
Let others plot for what they lack, For all things needs must go astray 

Still all my plot shall be for sack. Where the backside doth lead the way. 

We will give two more short extracts from this entertaining almanack. 

1. ‘‘ For those who have a mind to see strange countries, let me tell them, 
that Spain hath the best exchequer, France the best granary, England the 
fattest kitchen, Italy the richest wardrobe, Germany t’: best wood-yard, and 
Holland the best dairy. 

2. “ There shall be much contrariety in the natures and dispositions of divers 
nations, as may visibly appear by their actions ; for when you see three Swedes, 
then you see two swash-bucklers, three Danes, two dissemblers, three Italians, 
two swaggerers, three Spaniards, two lofty persons, three Frenchmen, two 
w masters, three Dutchmen, two drunkards, three Englishmen, two tobac- 
conists, three Scotchmen, two beggars, three Irishmen, two rebels ; but when 
you see three Welchmen, then you see four shentlemans.”” 


With frantic zeal cry Christmas down. 
Instead of feasting of the poor, 

They in a corner clipt a 
With turned up eyes, and very truth 

A tutch in zeal, good sister Ruth. 

Thus did the maggots of the times 

Cry out on small, commit great crimes. 
To feast the poor was counted sin, 
When treason that great praise did win. 
May we ne’er see the time again, 

The roguish rump should o’er us reign. 











dent, that it was a liquor, which, like punch, might be made of various wines. As we say 
sometimes punch, and sometimes rum-punch, arrack-punch, specifying the particular 
spirit ; so sometimes sack was simply mentioned, at others, sherry-sack, canary-sack. 
The following passage gives the names of different kinds. ‘‘ All these liquors come 
far short of the praise of sack, whether it be Castillian, Canarian, Iberian, Sherrian, 
Mallagonian, Robolonian, Robdanian, Petersemanian, or by what other names or titles 
soever dignified or distinguished.” v. Poor Robin. Our ancestors liked wines sweet 
and spiced. ‘‘ Let rich men drink burnt claret, mulled sack, sherry, old mallago, 
tent, ippocras, and burnt brandy.”—Do. In the following lines,—Poor Robin 
(October), sherry and sack are used synonymously. 
‘* Metheglin is too fulsome, Then let us drink old sack, old sack, 

Cold cyder, and raw perry, Which makes us blithe and merry : 
Thus all drinks stand, with cup in hand, The life of mirth, the joy of earth, 

In presence of old sherry. Is a cup of good old sherry.”’ 


* ‘This quarter being so cold, makes people very hungry ; so that now all sorts 
of victuals will go down, whether it be, the bay-puddings of Gloucestershire, the 
bieck puddings of Worcestershire, the pan puddings of Shropshire, the white puddings 
ot Somersetshire, the hasty puddings of Hampshire, or the pudding-pies of any shire, 
whether sausages, or links, Devonshire white pots, or Norfolk dumplins, all of them 
this quarter are in season, but especially about the latter end of December, feed 
heartily on plum porridge and mince pies.’”’—Poor Robin, 1685. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The. City of the Magyar ; or, Hungary, 
and her Institutions. By Miss Par- 
doe. 3 vols. 


THERE is much research, and 
much interesting information, in the 
present volumes; Miss Pardoe has 
been an industrious and inquisitive 
traveller, and has successfully studied 
the institutions of the country, and 
the customs and character of the 
people with whom she dwelt- The 
book partakes of the nature both of a 
history and of a book of travel: one 
portion of it pleases us by its graphic 
details and its amusing anecdotes; 
another interests us by its researches 
into the political and statistical state 
of Hungary. Little that is important 
is overlooked, and much will be new, 
not only to those who have never re- 
sided in that singularly interesting 
part of Europe, but even to many per- 
sons who have visited it. It is, indeed, 
a book of sterling merit, and we are 
sorry that we can only present as 
extracts a few of the lighter anecdotes 
and descriptions, instead of an analy- 
sis of the weightier and more import- 
ant subjects. We shall first extract an 
account of the Zigetiner* or Hungarian 
Gipsies, especially as they seem to 
differ considerably from the same sin- 
gular people in our country. 

“Nothing can be more wretched 
than their appearance. The men scantily 
covered with a single garment of woollen 
cloth, the women veiled rather than clad 
in rags and patches, and the children 
without a cover of any kind. Like the 
gipsies of England, the Zigeuners wander 
over the face of the land, voluntary out- 
casts. We had heard much of them, but 
as this was the only occasion in which we 
came upon one of the tribes during the 
whole of our journey, we had no oppor- 


tunity of observing in what particular they 
differed from those of our own country 
save physically, and here there was as- 
suredly a marked difference ; for the Zi- 
geuners of Hungary are a much darker 
race, being little removed from black ; they 
are also remarkably lowin stature, thin, but 
well built, with sharp restless black eyes, 
teeth like ivory, and an outline of face in- 
clining rather to that of the Jews. The 
young women are slight and graceful, but 
their exposure to every variation of cli- 
mate, and the extremity of filth in which 
they live, wither them very soon, and in 
old age they are hideous and disgusting. 
They exist in a sort of social common- 
wealth, not recognising marriage either 
as a sacrament or as a ceremony; the 
women and children being considered as 
the wives and offspring of the tribe gener- 
ally. Their children wear no clothes until 
the age of ten or twelve years, and resem- 
ble imps rather than human beings, with 
their long matted hair flying in the wind, 
and their black limbs shining in the light. 
It has been ascertained that in 1417 up- 
wards of 60,000 of these vagabonds in- 
fested Hungary and Transylvania, and the 
census taken by command of the Emperor 
Joseph in 1783, gave a return of 40,000 
for Hungary only. This sovereign, as 
well as Maria Theresa, endeavoured to 
settle the wanderers both in Transylvania 
and the Banat, and appropriated lands to 
their use, but the mass preferred to con- 
tinue their restless and vagabond lives. 
Instances have been known of a colony 
of Zigeuners building their miserable huts 
near a village, and even remaining for 
several years, but they have always even- 
tually disappeared suddenly, without giving 
the slightest warning of their intention, 
leaving nothing behind but their miser- 
able hovels, and the earthen vessels in 
which they had cooked their food. Lead- 
ing a life of misrule among themselves, 
they were not very scrupulous regarding 
others, but their vices rarely grew into 
crime. They neither rob nor murder, 





* This word is sometimes written Zingfree, sometimes Zinganee. 


A few years 


ago, a famous racehorse was of this name, which puzzled the connoisseurs at New- 


market. 
the derivation —Rev. 


Gent. Maa. VoL. XV. 


The horse was dark brown, and we had the honor of explaining to them 
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nor is there anything for the solitary 
traveller to apprehend who intrudes into 
their haunts, save a request for tobacco, 
of which men, women, and children are 
immoderately fond. When Bukovine 
was ceded to Austria in 177%, out of her 
7,000 inhabitants, 1,000 were Zigeuners, 
but their number has greatly diminished 
of late years throughout the empire.’’ 
* * * 


‘* Before I quit the subject of the Nan- 
sig (an extraordinary marsh near Sopron), 
I must not omit to mention a very cu- 
rious fact connected with it. About the 
middle of the last century a fisherman 
succeeded in capturing in one of its 
marshy forests (which is between 13 
and 14,000 acres in extent), hidden among 
a tuft of canes, a wild boy of nine or 
ten years of age. He was perfectly naked, 
the nails of his fingers had grown into such 
a shape and size that they had become 
very formidable weapons, and his un- 
kempt and matted hair was twisted about 
his head like a natural turban. He ran, 
swam, and leapt, with the greatest speed 
and dexterity, and dived and fished, and 
pursued toads and frogs, which were his 
favourite food, with all the skill of a 
water bird. He was secured with great 
difficulty, and carried to Kapuvar, where 
he was baptised by the popular Hungarian 
name of Stephen. Many efforts were 
made to instruct him, but he appeared to 
be human only in appearance, and to be 
utterly incapable of every mental exertion. 
At speech he could not be brought to 
make the slightest effort, and continued 
to the last to express his wishes or feel- 
ings by a succession of shrill hissing 
sounds, bearing no affinity whatever to 
the intonations of the human voice. A 
constant watch was kept over him, but 
he, nevertheless, ultimately succeeded in 
evading the vigilance of the keeper, by 
springing from the window of the castle of 
Kapuvir, in which he was confined, into 
the lake beneath it, where he was soon 
lost to sight, and although a strict search 
was immediately instituted, he was irre- 
coverably lost. Nor was he ever again 
seen, save on one occasion, when he 
crossed the path of a sportsman who was 
crouching among the reeds on the watch 
for wild fowl; but who only obtained a 
transient glimpseof himas hedived beneath 
the water. This well-attested fact is in- 
serted in the archives of Kapuvar, and no 
rational doubt can be entertained of its 
authority. Among the curiosities in the 
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Palace of Esterhazy, is a frightful wooden 
figure of this monster boy, in the act 
of devouring a frog, which was made 
during the period of his capture, and 
was shewn to us by the house-steward.”’ 


Miss Pardoe did not quit Hungary 
without visiting the princely palaces 
and estates of Prince Esterhazy. The 
lordly domains of Esterhazy and Eisen- 
stadt, and the feudal castle of For- 
chenstein, are all situated near the 
frontier, and are the most magnificent 
of the prince’s numerous possessions. 
At Eisenstadt the conservatories 
are very magnificent. Miss Pardoe 
says— 


‘We walked from one serre to another 
for upwards of an hour, amid an acre of 
flowers of every clime and color. We 
counted the varieties of camelias by scores, 
and of roses and geraniums by hundreds. 
Orangesand lemons bud, blossom, and fruit 
formed a mimic forest; while the lordly 
and graceful Palm towered in ori- 
ental pride above them, and the sweet 
violet and the cape jessamine carpeted 
many a spot beside the marble fountaiis, 
which shed their cold clear spray on all 
within the reach of their dancing waters. 
The heaths and ferns were one mass of 
variegated beauty, and in short there can 
be no doubt that the conservatories of 
Eisenstadt are a world’s wonder.’’* 


Esterhazy is the principal seat of 
the prince. The whole establishment 
is described as regal, and the palace 
colossal in its proportions ; while For- 
chenstein is the very beau ideal of a feu- 
dal fortress, the very embodiment of 
one’s early and romanticdreams. Inthis 
castle the armoury would suffice to 
equip three or four regiments without 
any additional outlay, while the men 
at arms could as easily be found as 
the weapons. Prince Esterhazy is 
the only individual in the nation who 
has the jus gladii, the power of life 
and death, though the present pos- 
sessor of the title has never exercised 
that privilege. The great lion of For- 
chenstein is the Schatz-Kamner. This 
vaulted gallery contains the immense 
family treasures, of which the costly 
diamonds worn in England by the 
princes form a part. The long gallery 





* These gardens are under the care of Mr. Fetish. 
to about 100 English acres, kept in the most exquisite order. 


The pleasure grounds amount 
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is lined on either hand by glass cases, 
and within these are heaped gold and 
silver plates, jewelled vessels of every 
form and material; rich stuffs em- 
broidered with pearls and gems ; 
masses of opals, amethysts, and to- 
paz, in the matrix; weapons, armour, 
and horse-gear, literally blazing with 
precious stones: and in short every 
variety of treasure which the imagina- 
tion of man could collect. The col- 
lection of jewelled weapons, shields, 
and war-trappings was most amazing. 
We handled the ruby-hilted sword 
wielded by the unfortunate Louis at 
Mohais, the pocket knife of the Em- 
peror Sigismund, the celebrated pearl 
bridal vest of the Palatine Paul Ester- 
hazy, upon whose ground of rose co- 
loured damask is wrought a pattern 
of seed pearls, the centre of every 
flower being formed by long links of 
the precious beads, which hang loose, 
and are strung so closely as almost to 
conceal the material of the garment; 
the richly studded saddle cloth of the 
Vizier Mustapha, made captive by an 
Esterhazy on a hard-fought field; the 
coral rosary of Stephen Bathon; the 
gold brocaded vest of Mathias Corvi- 
nus, and that of John Sobiesky: alsoa 
tich brocade, a beautiful specimen of 
the needle-work of the seventeenth 
century. 


‘*Much curiosity (says Miss Pardoe) ex- 
ists in England with regard to the actual 
amount of the revenue of the Prince Ester- 
hazy, whose very name suffices to excite in- 
terest; and, as far as myinformation goes, 
it may be relied on. Prince Esterhazy 
possesses in addition to his three palaces 
at Vienna, and his domain in Bohemia, 
one thirteenth part of the whole kingdom 
of Hungary. He has thirty-six estates, 
each containing from ten to twenty-four 
villages, which, together with an hundred 
square miles of forests, make collectively 
near 1,200 square miles, and Hungary 
covering a surface of 17,000, proves the 
position. Nor is this gigantic and over- 
whelming landed property his only source 
of revenue. The number of his peasants 
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(here called subjects) amounting to 
360,000, with all their habitations, a con- 
stant capital of 220,000 sheep, producing 
yearly 4000 cwt. of wool, of superior 
quality, remaining to be superadded ; and 
yet, nevertheless, this colossal heritage, 
exceeding in extent the Grand Duchy of 
Modena, as well as several of the pet- 
ty German states, does not carry his 
actual revenue higher than 150,000/. 
thus making the annual proceeds of the 
land average only sixpence an acre.’’ 


In some other parts of the work, 
Miss Pardoe mentions the debt of the 
Esterhazy family as amounting to two 
millions sterling. Now, supposing 
this to stand at only three per cent. 
interest, that would be 60,0001. a year 
to deduct, so that this enormous terri- 
torial mountain produces only a mouse 
of annual worth to its owner of 
90,0001. a year, far inferior to the 
income of many of our nobility and 
commonalty. Miss P. says, that the 
possessions of this family increased to 
so gigantic an amount, that they exci- 
ted the jealousy of the reigning dy- 
nasty, and it is affirmed that the Aus- 
trian government were by no means 
displeased, when the father of the 
present prince, by expending yearly 
millions in foreign countries, exhaust- 
ed, in no mean degree, both his funds 
and his power.* 

There is a good story (at p. 147, 
vol. 3,) of the old woman, Vas Fogu 
Baba, or the Iron Toothed, and her 
successful conflict with the Emperor 
Matthias Corvinus, which is, how- 
ever, too long to give, and we there- 
fore turn to another a little further on, 
illustrative of the clearness of intellect 
of the Hungarian priests. 


“A friend was travelling through Hun- 
gary, and visited one of the fine chateaux 
of Prince Grassalkovitch, in which there 
is a museum of antiquities. The house 
steward chanced to be ill, and the libra- 
riav absent, and the priest of the village of- 
fered himself to the stranger, as cicerone, 
a courtesy of which he was naturally happy 
to take the advantage. The good Padre ac- 





* We have heard that the present prince, if not paying off, at least is not adding to 
this enormous debt, and is supposed to live on his allowance as ambassador ; we be- 


lieve also that we have underrated the rate of interest of the borrowed money. 


Miss 


Pardoe says there are not. twenty magnates in Hungary who are not in fact bankrupts. 
Baron Sina, the great Greek banker, is the king of commercial Hungary, every mag- 


uate being his dehtor.—ReEv, 
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quitted himself marvellously well among 
the velvet hangings, became rather legs 
at ease in the portrait gallery, and was 
evidently at fault in the museum; but 
like Sancho Panza, he seemed resolved to 
put a good face upon it; and accordingly 
when he saw the traveller pause before the 
two sculls, he lifted one of them in his 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘Ah! this is in- 
deed a treasure; his Highness possesses 
no greater in his collection. This, sir, 
is the scull of the famous Rakdczy.’ The 
traveller looked at the relic with becoming 
reverence, and then turning to the smaller 
one which stood beside it, he asked with 
some anxiety, ‘ And this, is this also the 
poor remains of a hero?’ ‘ That, sir,’ 
replied the priest with a little hesitation, 
succeeded by a sudden and immense in- 
crease of importance, ‘that, sir, is per- 
haps even a greater curiosity than the 
other—that is the scull of Rakdczy when 
he was a boy.’ ”’ 


Rreview.—Pardoe’s 


Among the many singular and ro- 
mantic histories that belong to this 
people, Miss P. has given one which 
we will endeavour to abridge, though 
by curtailing it of its fair proportions, 
we do injustice to her well-written 
narrative. 

In the reign of Maria Theresa, a 
Captain Beleznay served in the Aus- 
trian army, of old family, but small 
means. He rose, however, by his 
valour, and was as a general officer 
sent on a campaign against the Turks. 
His next expedition was to Bavaria, 
where he fought like a lion, and reap- 
ed fresh laurels ; but it was reported 
that he loved carnage for its own sake, 
and that blood was his delight. Even 
to this day, it is said a prayer has 
been introduced into the church ser- 
vice of Bavaria, beseeching that evil 
might fall upon him and his descend- 
ants, in vengeance for the wrong 
which he brought on that devoted 
country. He had a brother whose 
fortunes he retrieved. Count Samuel 
Beleznay was a_ landholder, and 
having become wealthy, desired to 
marry, and resolved to espouse the 


beautiful daughter of one of his vine- ° 


growers, whom he had long loved, 
but whose virtue had withstood 
his wiles. When she was about to 
become a mother, dark passions began 
to work in the bosom of her husband. 
He desired to be left alone with his 
wife: he approached her with a stern 
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brow, and drawing a pistol from his 
bosom swore to her, that if she did 
not bear him a son, his next visit 
would be to shoot her as she lay; and 
then he turned away and left her. A 
son was born, and in course of time 
three more boys, but the elder Samuel 
was the idol of the father’s heart. The 
brothers grew on strong, wilful, un- 
taught young savages: when it chanced 
one day, the father, accompanied by 
his sons, went out to kill wild ducks. 
They stood by a large lake, a bird fell 
at a great distance, when he whistled 
to one of the keepers, and bade him 
take the water and secure the game. 
The man plunged into the half frozen 
water, and for the time made way 
against the heavy chill of the lake, but 
terror overtook him and he sbught to 
gain the shore. The ruthless noble 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Wretch, is it thus I am 
obeyed?” He discharged his rifle, 
and the lake became red with blood. 
The curse had commenced, and the 
sons received from their father the 
first lesson incrime. A deeper tragedy 
follows,—a quarrel grows up between 
the father and his eldest son. The 
father threatened a horse-whipping 
from the hands of his menials, 
and even introduced them into the 
chamber ; whether he really intended 
it, is not known. Shouts and curses 
are alone heard, and amid the storm 
that ensued, the young count snatched 
up a rifle and shot the old man to the 
heart. His birth saved him from the 
cord, and his head was struck off 
by the executioner. The parricide 
was very handsome, and was beloved. 
The woman who loved him had been 
won by his beauty, and after all hopes 
of saving his life had fled, she desired 
to possess a cast of the face which had 
so long delighted her. This she could 
only obtain after his head had fallen 
from the scaffold. She also was 
loved by a noble, one of whose ser- 
vants was a sculptor: by his in- 
fluence the head of the criminal was 
given up to him. The murderer wore 
a dark and bushy beard, which the 
artist was obliged to shave before he 
could complete his task successfully. 
Thus time wore on: inthe meanwhile, 
the wretched mother came to claim 
the body of her guilty child, and she 
found only his body; and the horrible 
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conviction reached her that even after 
death he had been made the loathsome 
toy of a passionate and heartless wo- 
man. The murdered count left five 
sons: a quarrel grew up between 
two, Charles and Francis; a deep 
hatred grew up between them, and 
one day Francis repaired to his bro- 
ther’s dwelling with pistols in his 
hand. When he arrived, the wife of 
Charles was standing beside him, 
The assassin gave one look, and fired. 
The wife flung herself before her hus- 
band just in time to receive the fatal 
blow : a second pistol was discharged 
into the heart of a friend who was 
also by, anda third shot reached the 
elder Beleznay, but not mortally. The 
assassin fled, but was overtaken and 
secured on the river quay, on his way 
to his own house. Miss P. has a 
friend who attempted his seizure, and 
who says, that his efforts to fling off 
his captors were almost superhuman ; 
but he was unsuccessful, and he was 
dragged to the city prison. Interest 
delayed his execution, but he was ex- 
posed in the court of the county prison, 
compelled to stand during three days, 
with his arms pinioned, and surround- 
ed by a military guard, to support the 
gaze and execration of the populace. 
The weather was dreadful, the rain de- 
scended in torrents, but such was the 
horror and indignation of the people, 
that scarcely a single person in the 
neighbouring country or cities failed to 
come to express their hate of the 
crime and the author, during these 
three frightful days. 

Beleznay was in the prime of life 
and strength, and his heart almost 
burst under this exposure: he writhed 
in his bonds until it seemed they 
would have burst; he gnashed his 
teeth till the blood gushed from his 
lips, and then his head fell on his 
breast, and thus through these terrible 
hours he alternated between fury and 
despair, the mark of horror, execra- 
tion, and infamy. Great interest was 
made for him with the Archduke 
Palatine ; the murderer was permitted 
to live on, and his sentence was com- 
muted to solitary confinement for fif- 
teen years in the county prison. Five 
of these years have already expired. 
Miss P. saw him, and says he must 
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be about thirty-eight years old, of 
middling stature, but Herculean frame, 
with one of the finest heads imagin- 
able, were it not for a marked and 
sinister expression. His hair was ar- 
ranged with care, his beard trimmed 
with the utmost precision, his shirt 
collar folded back from his throat, and 
his wristbands turned over his sleeves, 
and this strange foppery contrasted 
strikingly with the chain which fell 
from his waist, and bound the iron 
bands that encircled his ancles, He 
had never for one day relaxed from 
this personal care, and he never ceased 
to talk of the period of his enlargement 
with a savage joy, not as an event that 
was to restore him to the bosom of 
his family, or enable him to redeem a 
blighted name, but as the happy mo- 
ment when he might revenge himself 
in the blood of his brother Charles, for 
the waste of life to which he had been 
subjected for his sake, and then to ter- 
minate his own existence, which, when 
his work was done, would become 
valueless. Thus the thirst for blood 
in this unhappy family would seem 
to be almost unappeasable, and the 
wretched Beleznay still meditates and 
talks of a murder to be committed ten 
years hence. When he was condemn- 
ed, his eldest son was about five years 
old, and the Archduchess at once came 
forward, and took the unhappy child 
under her own protection. She re- 
moved him both from home and the 
country where his race was dishonour- 
ed for ever, placed him in the hands of 
@ pious family in a distant land, under 
a new name, to be brought up ina 
new spirit. This noble design has 
met with a blessing. The boy’s dis- 
position promises to be gentle and 
obedient, and to repay by a life of 
power and principle the noble charity 
of this benevolent Princess. 





Sephardim, or the History of the Jews 
in Spain and Portugal. By James 
Finn. 

MR. FINN informs us that there 
are two bodies of European Jews, the 
Ashkenazim from Germany and Po- 
land, and the Sephardim of Spanish 
and Portuguese descent ; and that the 
latter are more eminent in wealth, li- 
terature, and general importance. The 
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agriculture, the riches of Spain, the 
prevalence of the Romish system 
among the nations of the West, allow- 
ed to the Jews a more familiar inter- 
course with civil institutions, than the 
Ashkenazim could obtain among the 
tumultuary fortunes and _ barbarisim 
of the Sclavonic and Teutonic tribes. 
It has been said,—‘‘ We have never 
yet repaid our debt of grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the illustrious Hebrew 
schools of Cordova, Seville, and Gra- 
nada.” Our author also very justly 
observes :— 


‘‘That the general histories of modern 
Jews, have treated of them as one people 
per se, without adequate consideration of 
how differently must have been modified 
the Judaism of Granada in the 12th cen- 
tury, or of Castille in the 14th, from that 
of the same period, amid the ferocity and 
unlettered ignorance of Poland and Mus- 
covy. In Spain, this people acquired a 
degree of nationality not found in other 
countries, and this again assumed pecu- 
liar diversities of circumstance under 
the three great ascendancies of the Goths, 
the Arabs, and the Inquisition.” 


With regard to the high antiquity 
claimed by some for the residence of 
the Jews in Spain, our author says, 
(p. 25) 


“* Reviewing all the speculations which 
assign to the Jews a residence in Spain 
prior to the Christian era, they must be 
each and all dismissed with the negative 
verdict ‘not proven.’ In the present age 
of vigorously sifting the chronicles of 
past generations, there is little danger of 
giving in to the imposture practised upon 
King Alonzo at Toledo, when the Jews, 
asseverating that they had dwelt there 
ever since the first temple of Jerusalem, 
adduced in proof a copy of the Hebrew 
Epistle, with its translation in Arabic, 
which their forefathers had despatched to 
Judea, on the occasion of Caiaphas con- 
sulting the Toledan synagogue as to the 
justice or expediency of putting to death 
the person named Jesus, who had as- 
sumed the august title of Messiah. They 
replied, that as the divine prophecies 
seemed to be accomplished in him, he 
ought not to be treated as a malefactor. 
Alonzo, either from policy or facility of 
belief, respected their claim, and had the 
Epistle further translated into Latin and 
Cistercian, to be deposited in the royal 
archives, where it was guarded until 1494. 
Neither shall we alow much weight to the 
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mere assertion that the Spanish Jews 
were so numerous before the fall of the 
latter temple as to invite, by deputation, 
the Apostles of Christ, to come and 
preach to them the new revelation. That 
St. James came in consequence, and, ac- 
cording to Apostolic practice, not only 
preached the Gospel, but in every town 
began by offering the law of grace to the 
Jews. This is heartily credited by De 
Vargas in the History of Merida, from 
the authority of Flavius Dexter, and sun- 
dry other Monkish writers.’’ 


At p. 48, we find an account under 
the year A.D. 400 of the formation of 
the Mishna (the duplicate), purport- 
ing to embody a law previously un- 
written, which had been given to 
Moses on Sinai, &c. About a centu- 
ry later, appeared the Gemara (the 
accomplishment). This united with 
the Mishna, makes up the Talmud (or 
doctrine). 

Of the Masora the author says :-— 


‘‘This prodigious effort of patient in- 
dustry, this single work, demands from 
the learned of every nation that the Jews 
be considered eminently as a literary 


. people, a character which they have not 


failed to uphold ever since these early 
ages,—early to us; but the Hebrews were 
already fathers in literature, before one 
of the present nations of Europe had its 
existence. To estimate their value in 
this respect we must travel back by an 
astounding climax through the Gemara 
and Mishna, the Hellenic writings of 
Josephus, Philo, the New Testament, 
the Septuagint, and the Maccabees ; 
through the minor prophets to Nehemiah, 
who wrote 140 years before Xenophon ; 
to Isaiah, 700 years before Virgil; to the 
Proverbs or Psalms, 1040 years before 
Homer ; to Ruth, 1050 years previous to 
Theocritus; and to Moses, above 1000 
years the predecessor of Herodotus ; and 
the Israelites were alone in the popular 
diffusion of elementary litera re. Be- 
fore even entcring the promised land, at a 
time when some would persuade us that 
they were a wild horde of degraded and 
fugitive slaves, their legislator could ad- 
dress them in this manner,—‘ These 
which I command thee this day, thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thy eyes, 
and thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thine house, and upon thy gates,’ 
&e. Itwaslong before a Greek logician 
could have proclaimed such an ordinance, 
with any chance of being obeyed by the 
whole population.”’ 
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The following observation on the 
confined and characteristic nature. and 
extent of the Hebrew people is just, 
and should be remembered. 


‘* Jewish studies of old were certainly 
limited in extent, chiefly to that of the 
divine revelation, (except in the notable 
instances of Moses, who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; So- 
Jomon in Natural History, 1 Kings iv. 29, 
&c. and Daniel, when ‘The King made 
him master of the Magi, Astrologers, Chal- 
deans, and Soothsayers,’ &c.) but why? 
—hear Josephus.—‘ Our nation does not 
encourage those who learn the language 
of many nations, and so adorn their dis- 
courses with the smoothness of their pe- 
riods, because they look upon this sort of 
accomplishment as common, not only to 
free men, but to as many of the slaves as 
please to learn them; but they give him 
the testimony of being a wise man, who is 
fully acquainted with our laws, and is able 
to interpret their meaning.”’ 


The work from which we have made 
the previous short extracts, is one that 
we should recommend to all whoare in- 
terested (and who are not ?) in the fates 
and fortunes of this great and vener- 
able people. It is exceedingly well 
written—with spirit and elegance ; 
and its subject is in itself so capti- 
vating, that no one can peruse its 
pages without feeling his curiosity 
awakened, and his feelings strongly 
impressed with the events which they 
record. We confess the more modern 
part of the history to be of the most 
interest to us, beginning about the 
time of the crusades. Some very in- 
teresting chapters follow this period, 
both on the literature and the civil 
state of the people, and an account of the 
various publications of the Sephardim 
Jews, in chapter xxvi.; but what in this 
part of the volume excited most our 
curiosity, and we may say our aston- 
ishment, was the following avowal. (p. 
442.) 

“In the more wealthy provinces of 
Spain and Portugal, the dissimulation 
practised by the Jews to prolong their 
sojourn is probably without parallel in 
the history of the world. They obtained 
important trusts, practised the liberal pro- 
fessions, held chairs in the Christian uni- 
versities, intermarried with Castilian fami- 
lies; concealing their names, they assumed 
armorial bearings, purchased crosses of 
knighthood, arrived at bishopricks, nay, 
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even became judges in the inquisition, 
yet remained Jews still. Orobio declared, 
that in Amsterdam he knew of Jews per- 
forming vicarious penance in the syna- 
gogues for their dissembling brothers, &c. 
who were Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Jesuits in Spain.” 

Had we room, we should be inclined 
to make large extracts from chapter 
xvi. on the literature of the Spanish 
Jews, which is written with know- 
ledge, discrimination, and spirit. 





Henry of Monmouth, or the Field of 
Agincourt. By Major Michel. 3 
vols. 

IT is totally out of our power to 
give an analysis of the story contained 
in these volumes. The author has 
drawn an historical sketch of the five 
years commencing in 1465, as con- 
nected with the struggle between the 
houses of Valois and Lancaster for 
the throne of France; he has pre- 
served the great historical features, at 
the same time introducing many fic- 
titious characters. The question to 
be asked is, has he succeeded in 
so weaving his fiction on the ground- 
work of history and truth as to make 
a pleasing and interesting composi- 
tion? We should answer in the 
affirmative. We think there is a 
breadth and force in the characters, a 
picturesqueness and variety in the in- 
cidents, and a spirit and animation in 
the whole narrative, which carry the 
reader with pleasure through the 
eventful tale. The style is correct 
and good, and in giving to parts of it 
an air of antiquity suitable to the 
times, the author has not fallen into 
the common fault of making his lan- 
guage cumbersome and heavy. We 
should advise him to proceed with 
confidence in the course he has 
begun; and if he perseveres in the 
plan of the historical novel, to take up 
a subject of later times, say of the 
times of Elizabeth or Charles the First, 
as one in which the historical outline 
can be more faithfully filled up, the 
fictitious characters represented with 
more resemblance to reality, and the 
subject and persons being such as we 
canmore closely sympathise with, than 
those which stand at a greater dis- 
tance in the background of history. 
We know so little of personal charac- 
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ters and domestic life, and private 
manners, in the days of the Henrys 
and Edwards, that in endeavouring to 
form a fictitious story and fill it with 
sentiments and speeches of our own 
framing, we may well doubt how far 
we are approaching to the truth and 
reality of life; and it requires great 
knowledge and an intuitive sagacity to 
throw ourselves, as it were, into the 
very frame and body and mind, of oneso 
far removed from us, so as to produce a 
living form of our own creation, that 
may truly resemble the pattern we 
have chosen for imitation. This diffi- 
culty, of course, diminishes as we de- 
scend lower down in history, and 
approach to our own times. 


A Summer’s Day at Windsor, &c. 
Edward Jesse, Esq. 

THIS volume contains an historical 
account of Windsor Castle, from the 
time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of George the Fourth, who was indeed 
its second founder. The history is 
followed by a description of the dif- 
ferent apartments and curiosities in 
the palace, in which Mr. Jesse has an 
opportunity of shewing his extensive 
acquaintance with pictures, and his 
fine taste in the art of painting. The 
whole work is interspersed with such 
admirable moral reflections and ju- 
dicious remarks, (when a fit occasion 
has offered, as the death of a monarch 
or the fall of a favourite,) that the 
work, looked at in one point of view, 
might form a fit companion for Ash- 
mole’s Institution of the Garter; in 
another, it might be read in connexion 
with Drelincourt on Death, or be 
viewed as a happy illustration of 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. There are 
also many peculiar and singular beau- 
ties in the style, a few of which we 
shall endeavour to point out, begin- 
ning with the preface, in which Mr. 
Jesse’s reason for writing his volume 
is thus expressed: ‘‘ dt all events so 
many persons now visit Windsor, and 
so many have expressed a wish to 
procure an illustrated account of the 
Castle, that 2 have ventured to under- 
take the present work, which is now, 
with considerable diffidence, submitted 
to the public.” Nothing ina work is 
likeagood beginning, and Mr. Jesse has 
followed up this very modest sentence 
withanother of a similar tendency inthe 
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next page, where he says “It is 
hoped amore detailed account of what 
is interesting not only at Windsor but 
in its immediate neighbourhood, will 
not prove unacceptable to the public 
generally.” Now this is right. Mr. 
Jesse means to say, that he does not 
write his book for Jack or Tom or 
Harry, or any particular person who 
may choose to call themselves the 
public, (for who would trouble them- 
selves about them,) but for a far wider 
circulation and for purposes of uni- 
versal utility. He then proceeds, 
“* We will dand our visitor at Slough.” 
Thus in a graceful and indirect man- 
ner, advising those who visit Windsor 
rather to come by water, than trust 
themselvestothe danger of therailroad ; 
at the same time the sentence is so 
cautiously worded that no offence can 
justly be taken withit by the proprietors 
of the Great Western; as undoubtedly 
itis the right of every Englishman, ina 
free country like ours, to choose what 
method of travelling suits him best; and 
travelling by wader was an ordinary cus- 
tom in England, until turnpike roads 
wereestablished. Wemayalsomention, 
in favour of Mr. Jesse’s recommenda- 
tion, that a water-journey to Windsor 
will take up probably about two entire 
days ; which will give the visitor an op- 
portunity of enjoying the beauties ofthe 
scenery; whereas the velocity of the 
railroad, which willtakehim tothesame 
place in half an hour altogether, pre- 
cludes anything but a hurried and tran- 
sitory view of flying haystacks, church 
steeples vanishing like ghosts, and 
whole villages dancing a gallopade. 
Mr. Jesse, however, so far from 
overlooking the proper advantages of 
a railroad, not only gives it its due 
praise, under certain circumstances, 
but in a pleasing manner he personifies 
it; giving toa hundred miles of cast 
iron railing, not only the energies and 
power, but the feelings and thoughts 
which direct the human mind, and 
which have excited so much admira- 
tion at the triumph of art over the 
works of nature. He says “ A por- 
tion of the Great Western Railway is 
unrivalled for its smoothness, its 
punctuality, its arrangements, its com- 
parative safety,” &c. We wish indeed 
that the word comparative had been 
omitted, or at least explained—for, to 
old and nervous persons like ourselves, 
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comparative safety in travelling only 
20 miles, on a broad level road, is 
not altogether satisfactory, nor do we 
know exactly with what it is intended 
to be compared; perhaps Mr. Jesse 
may mean that it is safe, compared to 
travelling in an air-balloon, or crawl- 
ing about in a diving-bell, or trusting 
one’s self in a Gravesend steamer ; but 
that is not sufficient to tranquillize 
our nerves; and we trust that he will 
alter this word to positive in his next 
edition. Inmentioning this great work, 
while proud of the fame which it pro- 
duces to his own country, Mr. Jesse 
carefully avoids wounding the feelings, 
or disparaging the efforts of other less 
favoured nations. He does not say 
** No other country could have under- 
taken it,” but ‘‘ no other country but 
this could perhaps have undertaken it,” 
thus leaving it open to France or 
Flanders to rival us if they can; and 
not attempting to damp their emula- 
tion with the exclusive jealousy of an 
envious rival: Mr. Jesse relinquishing 
the mere patriot, to assume the 
higher character of the cosmopolite. 
In page 2 Mr. Jesse mentions the 
illustrious men who have been edu- 
cated at Eton, beginning with Sir 
Robert Walpole and ending with the 
Duke of Wellington, whom he calls 
“though last, by no means least;” 
that is, not least, if compared to Mr, 
Hallam, or Gilbert West, or Lord 
Camden : this is reasonable, and we 
have no doubt that these three persons, 
all illustrious in their way, will be 
ready to withdraw their claims to pre- 
cedence. Mr. Hallam will willingly 
concede the honour of marching at 
the head of his victorious army over 
the Pyrenees ; Lord Camden of bivou- 
acking in a winter night on the cold 
plains of the Sierra Morena; and Mr. 
Gilbert West (who was a very shy, 
nervous, and retired man) would, we 
think, be willing to find himself read- 
ing poetry in his garden at West 
Wickham, instead of forming his 
squares of infantry or heading the 
first grenadier guards in a charge on 
the field of Waterloo. Among the 
latest worthies educated we suppose 
under Doctor George, we have the 
names in the following order, ‘ Lyt- 
telton, Gray, H. Walpole, West, 
Gewrt. Mae. Vor. XV. 
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Waller, Fox, Canning.”” Now we at 
first were a little surprised at finding 
a poet of the time of Charles the 
Second a school-fellow of Fox and 
Canning ; but recollecting that Waller 
lived to be in his second childhood, we 
suppose that to be the period to which 
Mr. Jesse alludes, and which removes 
the apparent defect in chronological 
arrangement. In passing to the next 
page we find the following sententia 
or reflection, which, though not 
very novel in itself, derives a kind of 
originality from its grammatical struc- 
ture. ‘‘Of the numerous great and 
good men who have been educated at 
Eton, how many perhaps, in the zenith 
of their fame, have revisited its clas- 
sic shades, and acknowledged how far 
more preferable was the freshness of 
heart, which accompanied thethought- 
less schoolboy, ¢o all the laurels which 
they had since reaped.” We may also 
observe, that ‘‘ reaping laurels,” is 
rather a new employment for the 
sickle. Atp. 23, we read that “ Lord 
Surrey, as soon as he arrived at man- 
hood, set out to make the tour of Eu- 
rope: his companion died at Paris, 
and Surrey se¢ out for Florence,” &c. 
At p. 33, it is said of Charles the II. 
** His good nature is forgotten, his 
gallantry and high breeding become 
matters of reproach, and his wit con- 
strued into buffoonery and bad taste.” 
These and other expressions of the 
like nature, which we meet with oc- 
casionally, are what the old critics 
call ‘‘locutiones singulares,” and 
which are very much admired and 
observed in the classical authors. The 
one that follows appears to us to 
express with great neatness and 
humour, the alterations that George 
the Fourth ordered to be made in 
the chimneys of Windsor Castle; thus 
skilfully avoiding a word too low 
and familiar to be inserted in the nar- 
rative. ‘‘ Many improvements were 
made by George the Third in the cas- 
tle, which appear of minor importance 
when compared with the sweeping al- 
terations of his successor.” At p. 
47, we have another graceful innova- 
tion on idiom. ‘‘ The reader who 
requires information of a more anti- 
quarian nature, is referred to Ash- 
mole, in whose pages | find 
aK 
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himself amply repaid.” Of the next 
interesting events mentioned, we shall 
give the entire account, as it is 
told in a manner, which we should 
only spoil by abridgment or altera- 
tion. ‘‘The exact cause or circum- 
stance which gave rise to this cele- 
brated institution (the Order of the 
Garter) has never yet been rooted out 
by the learned. The most common 
supposition, and that which for many 
years obtained credit, is the story of 
the Countess of Salisbury dropping her 
garter at a ball, when Edward the 
Third picking it up, and observing 
some of his courtiers winking, replied, 
‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” add- 
ing—‘In a short time you shall see 
this garter so highly honoured, that 
not one of you but shall be happy to 
wear it.’ This story has been long 
since exploded : indeed, it is difficult to 
say, why the courtiers of that day 
should put any bad construction on 
the circumstance of a lady losing her 
garter, which the exercise she was en- 
gaged in, might very naturally occusion.”’ 
May we ask Mr. Jesse, how many 
ladies’ garters he has ever seen, that 
have strayed away from their fair 
owners in a gallopade, or a mazourka; 
and whether he who goes into battle, 
does not take care first to fast rivet on 
his armour, especially in a dangerous 
and vulnerable part? Mr. Jesse might 
also have remarked that the Order of 
the Garter was purely military 
(that of the Bath being civil), which 
is intended to convey the informa- 
tion, that these garters would always 
be the unhappy cause of strife and 
divisions, as well as that their fair 
owners would never want proper 
champions and defenders when their 
fame or virtue were attacked. But 
we must hurry from such dangerous 
and delusive scenes, and coming to 
p. 72, where we find a quotation from 
Pope’s Windsor Forest on Charles 
the First, we must express some 
little surprise at Mr. Jesse having 
selected for admiration such wretched 
fustian as is contained in these un- 
happy lines, and we beg him to substi- 
tute some others, where false fire does 
not so predominate, in his next edition. 
Quotations, as they are not necessary, 
should, When given, be ercellent ; but 
listen to these unhappy verses. 
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Oh fact accursed! what tears has Albion 
shed! 

Heavens! what new wounds! and how her old 
have bled. 

She saw her sons with purple death expire, 

Her sacred domes involved in rolling fire, 

A dreadful series of intestine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars ! ! * 


We also advise him to erase Lord 
Byron’s brutal and unmanly attack on 
George the Fourth, which he has re- 
published at p. 8], and which his 
better judgment, we are sure, will 
condemn ; the lines being as deficient 
in poetic force, as they are in moral 
truth. 

We must, however, now draw our 
observations on this excellent little 
work to a close; excellent we justly 
call it, as we may call a lady more 
beautiful and charming from a few 
freckles and moles upon her skin; and 
we will give as our last specimen, one 
of the most striking sentences in the 
description of the Waterloo Chamber, 
(p. 146.) ‘*‘ Here his late Majesty 
William the Fourth gave his dinners 
in commemoration of the battle of 
Waterloo, surrounded by the warriors 
who had so gallantly fought and bled 
for their country ; and here that King 
layin state. Such is the mutability of 
human affairs.”” But surely Mr. Jesse 
might have given a stronger emphasis 
to his interesting remark on the muta- 
bility of human affairs, if he had ob- 
served, not only that William the 
Fourth, but that every Sovereign that 
ever made Windsor his residence, 
without a single exception, (however 
strange it may appear,) like William, 
paid the debt of humanity, and that it 
is highly probable, that our gracious 
Sovereign herself will not escape the 
universal law, though we hope the 
time may be far distant. Then Mr. 
Jesse might have ended with a quo- 
tation from Horace, Aigro pede, &c. 
or used the words of Quarles. 

Death is a Pursuivant with eagle’s wings 

That knocks at poor men’s doors and gates of 
Kings. 

Note well the highest pitch that man can fly, 

And after all his triumphs, he must die. 





* As Mr. Jesse is fond of quoting 
Pope, he might have given the following 
line as the motto of his volume : 


“ Plaintruth, dear Murray, needs no flow’ rs 
of speech.” 
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Such, also, he might have added, was 
the opinion of the learned Peucer, p. 
382, ‘“* De Luminum  deliquiis.”’ 
‘* What shall I say ?”’ says this worthy 
author, ‘‘or why trifle my time against 
such as deny the universal influence 
of the Spectrum Mors? have not all 
men a secret and occult sense of its 
power? is it not most significant in 
mundane affairs? and Cardan calleth 
it, somewhat boldly, an eclipse, v. 
Seq. 5, Aphor. 45.” Thus, this gene- 
ral and useful truth would have been 
enforced by our author, both by high 
authority as well as by example,* and 
then he should have concluded with 
that profound and admirable apoph- 
thegm. 


SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI, 


We add that the volume contains 
some beautiful drawings by Mr. 
Shaw ; and a frontispiece of a lady 
taking a ride with a gentleman in a 
white hat, who bears a striking resem- 
blance to the author of the work. 





Ecclesia, a Volume of Poems by the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker, A.M. 


WE have been as much pleased 
with the sentiments and feelings ex- 
pressed in these poems, as with the 
correctness and elegance of their com- 
position. Mr. Hawker had been 
previously known by his prize poem 
of Pompeii, which is judiciously re- 
printed in this volume. We give as 
a specimen 


MORWENN STATIO, HODIE 
MORWENSTOW 


My Saxon shrine! the only ground 
Wherein this heavy heart hath rest ; 
What years the birds of God have found 

Along thy walls their sacred nest. 
The storm—the blast—the tempest shock 
Have beat upon these walls in vain ; 
She stands—a daughter of the rock, 
The changeless God’s eternal fane. 





* We could have quoted from the 
works of the learned Morinus, and from 
the judicious Origanus, and the admirable 
and eloquent Leovitius, on this subject ; 
but Mr. Jesse can refer to them in his 
extensive and curious library, at his 
leisure, and extracts therefore are hardly 
necessary, from authors with whom he is 
so well acquainted ; we therefore have 
only, before we take off our pen, to con- 
gratulate the publisher on the possession 
of this very popular and pleasing work. 
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Firm was their faith—the ancient bands, 
The wise of heart in wood and stone, 
Who reared with wise and trusty hands 
These dark grey towers of days un- 
known. (thought, 
They filled these aisles with many a 
They bade each nook some truth recall; 
The pillar’d arch its legend brought, 
A doctrine came with roof and wall. 


Huge, mighty, massive, hard and strong, 
Were the choice stones they lifted then ; 
The vision of their hope was long, 
They knew their God, those faithful 
men. 
They pitched no tent for change or death, 
No home to last man’s shadowy day ; 
There, there, the everlasting breath 
Would breathe, whole centuries away. 


See now! along that pillar’d aisle 
The giant arches pure and fair, 
They bend their shoulders to the toil, 
And lift the hollow roof in air. 
A sign !—beneath the ship we stand, 
The inverted vessel’s arching side, 
Forsaken when the fisher-band 
Went forth to track a mightier tide. 


Pace we the ground—our footsteps tread 
A cross, the builder’s holiest form, 
That awful court, where once was shed 
The blood with man’s forgiveness warm ; 
And here, just where his mighty breast 
Throbbed the last agony away, 
They bade the voice of worship rest, 
And white-robed Levites pause and 
pray. 
Mark, the rich rose of Sharon’s bowers 
Curves in the paten’s mystic mould ; 
The lily, lady of the flowers, 
Her shape must yonder chalice hold. 
Types of the Mother and the Son, 
The twain in this dim chancel stand ; 
The badge of Norman banners one, 
And one a crest of English land. 


How all things glow with life and 
thought, 

Where’er our faithful fathers trod, 

The very ground with speech is fraught, 
The air is eloquent of God ! 

In vain would doubt or mockery hide 
The buried echoes of the past ; 

A voice of strength—a voice of pride 
Here dwells amid the storm and blast. 


Still points the tower, and peals the 
bell, 

The solemn arches breathe in stone, 
Window and wall have lips to tell 

The mighty faith of days unknown. 
Yea! flood, and breeze, and battle shock 

Shall beat upon this church in vain ; 
She stands—a daughter of the rock, 

The changeless God’s eternal fane. 


We are as_ particular concerning 
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rhyme as the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
and we should object at page 6. to 
**hymn” and “dim,” and ‘ sung’ 
and “‘ tongue ;”? but Mr. Hawker is in 
general accurate in this, as in the 
other parts of poetic composition.— 
We should much like to see some of 
the best parts of Prudentius versified 
by him: the author would be worthy 
of the task, and Mr. Hawker’s poetic 
taste and religious feeling would 
both find a pleasing field of occupa- 
tion. Prudentius is a poet much neg- 
lected; but those of true taste are not 
insensible to his merits; and we have 
heard his praise from the mouth of 
Mr. Frere—rov ”“Arrixwrarov. 


Sonnets, by Sir John Hanmer, Bart. 

TuE sonnet is a very artificial species 
of poetical composition; and, not 
possessing room for the develope- 
ment of passion,—not able either to 
affect the mind by the progressive 
action of a story, or to expand into 
the full beauty of description of natural 
objects,—it effects its purpose by 
making some sentiment or image the 
basis of reflection in a short compass ; 
but, as that alone would not impart 
sufficient surprise and pleasure, it 
adds an elaborate structure of versifi- 
cation, closed in by the repetition of 
the same terminal sounds at stated 
intervals ; and it requires also that its 
language should be harmonious and 
select, refusing to give room to any 
expressions useless or redundant. It 
is an elaborate piece of marqueterie or 
mosaic work, fine and delicate in. its 
structure, and successful only when 
it is executed with taste and genius. 
Sir John Hanmer must not be dis- 
pleased, if we express our opinion, 
that none of his sonnets come up to 
our model; and yet we think so weil 
of his poetical talents, that we should 
say, in some cases, they seem to us to 
be defective, and short of the mark, 
only for want of sufficient labour in the 
finishing. The materials are good, 
but the hand of the workman was not 
patient enough of labour. Let him 


dismiss from his mind the whole body 
of the reading public, and sit down 
with the belief, that he is writing for 
poets ; that Wordsworth, and Camp- 
bell, and Rogers, will be his readers ; 
and then his genius will be provoked 
to more powerful exertion, and not a 
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hasty or inaccurate expression will be 
permitted to remain. If he refuses 
this pleasing toil, then must he be 
content to sit down in a lower seat, and 
hereafter lament the soft indulgence 
which has permitted others of no 
superior genius to overpass him in 
their flight.* We should not have said 
thus much, were we not impressed 
with the conviction that there is much 
striking merit in the volume. We 
will give a few specimens. 
I. ENGLAND. 
Arise up, England, from the smoky cloud 
That covers thee ; the din of whirling wheels = 
Not the pale spinner, prematurely bound 
By his hot toil, alone the influence feels 
Of all this deep necessity for gain ; 
Gain still—but deem not only by the strain 
Of engines on the sea and on the shore, 
Glory, that was thy birthright to retain. 
Oh thou that knewest not a conqueror, 
Unchecked desires have multiplied in thee, 
Till with their bat-wings they shut out the 
sun: 
So in the dusk thou goest moodily, 
With a bent head, as one who gropes for ore, 
Heedless of living streams that round him 
run. 





II, AMERICA. 
Great people, whom across the Atlantic seas, 
Our thonghts, expanding with the space, 
behold ; 
And know thy starry front, serene and bold, 
E’en as Orion, when the winters freeze ; 
Thy distance fades by changing moon’s 
degrees ; 
Peace hovers o’er the middle depths, to hold 
On either sides her scales of antique gold, 
Spanning the depths; but not alone for 
these,— 
But that ye come from an ancestral line 
That hence departed, keeping freedom’s ways, 
And speak the language that the band divine, 
And storied memories of great deeds did raise, 
When the whole world was wondrous; let 
the sign 
Of love shine out betwixt us, in our days. 
XVII. Romeo. 
Four daughters like the lilies, each a queen, 
In his Toulouse had Raimond Berengare ; 
But he who set them in the regions fair, 
That loved them, was a man of cheerful mien, 
Who on a little mule at eve was seen, 
Coming from Compostella : when the air 
Breathed evil on long years of prosperous care ; 





* In Sonnet v. ‘ salt degree,’’ is most 
barbarous, and ‘‘ stormy lee’’ incorrect. 
Sonnet viii. is vague and indistinct in 
expression. Sonnet xii., ‘‘ the world is 
drowth’’ is rather uncouth ; but we are 
bound to say that such expressions are 
rare. 
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Onward he went arrayed as he had been, 

And in the towers of Provence bright and 

blue, 

Langue 

shore ; 

Where was Romo, none thereafter knew, 

With his old pilgrim’s staff his way he bore, 

Seen only of the Tuscan, when he too 

From the world’s bitter wrong to heaven could 
soar. 


Thro’ d@’Oc, and the city-girded 





To a FRIEND. 


Dear , from these far eastern climes, 
Over whose border I was hovering, 

Once as an eagle, whose uncertain wing 

Turns backward from the Danube, and sublimes 
His flight into a vision, scenes and times, 

Of travel-quickenedjthought to ours you bring ; 
Leading us by the Terek’s Lesghian spring; 

I nothing in return can give but rhymes, 

But yet in these, o’erpassing time and tide 
Your name to Casbeck’s spirit I commend 

To write it as a stream on his gaunt side 
Whose joyous southern windings may descend 
To Teflis, or that sea by which abide, 
Rivalling his, the shades of Demavend. 


XXXI. BaccHanTE DoLorosa. 


Under a poplar, in that mournful clime 

Whose shadows change not ever, but the stars 

Shine out, the cold and melancholy Lars 

Of the abode of Gods of the elder time, 

Pale sat Agave; weeping for the crime 

That stained with her own blood the Bromian 
cars. 

A sistrum at her feet, whose golden bars 

Bore long unreckon’d tears, like frosty rime ; 

E’en as some moonlit marble seemed she there, 

That Phidias {might have wrought, on the 
same day 

When his unresting thought with Jove’s could 
share ; 

Still was the place, save when, as in the spray 

Of the pine-forest moves the fitful air, 

Stole up a low sad voice and sighed away. 








XLVI. DesENnzAno. 
From dust and travel of the Brescian way, 
Who rests at Desenzano, shall behold 
A little trading port, with steamers bold 
To tempt Benacus, fair or stormy day ; 
And the great Alps, and sail-uplifting bay, 
Shut from the world, save it those wings 
unfold ; 
And Sirmio, to whose cliffs Catullus told 
His greeting, in that simple, mighty lay, 
Enduring as the waters—that, from out 
A thousand springs in the cold hills between 
Camonica and Garda, gather here, 
Through the blue smoke of whose tumultuous 
rout, 
Two prophet forms, one gloomier, one serene, 
The guider, and the guided, oft appear. 
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MYCENA. 

There’s not a dog, nor note of any bird, 

Nor shepherd’s laugh, nor echo’s lightest 
tones, 

Only the lizard on the giant stones 

Moves in Mycene—moves, for this vain word 

Affrights him from his wont, where lies 
interred 

The treasure of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones, 

Perchance, then Greece, in him of all her 
thrones 

The leader, when in Aulis there was heard 

The gathering after Helen, and the wind 

Sighing among the congregated shrouds 

The waves, the songs, the augurs on the 
shore. 

O solitude far deeper than the clouds’, 

For voices in their dwellings ye may find ; 

Here is the sun and shadow, and no more! 





We know not whether we have 
selected the very best; but certainly 
the Sonnets which we have given as 
specimens are to be read with plea- 
sure, and possess a true poetical con- 
ception, with much of the finished 
execution of the artist. 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah trans- 
lated, with a Commentary, by the Rev. 
E. Henderson, D. Ph. 8vo, pp. 
xxxvi. 450. 


IT is observed by Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, in his Life of Mason Good, 
that, although opinion is against 
the expediency of a revision of the au- 
thorised version of the Scriptures, fresh 
translations of those portions which 
are allowed to admit of improvement, 
as the poetical and the prophetical, 
should be accepted and encouraged. 
This remark is founded on the im- 
proved state of biblical knowledge, to 
which philology, language, and geo- 
graphy are contiaoually furnishing 
their aid. 

The Book of Isaiah, from its pro- 
phetical relation to so large a portion 
of the New Testament, has naturally 
attracted the attention of critics and 
translators. Within ten years, three 
versions of this book have appeared, by 
Mr. Jenour, Mr. Jones, and now by 
Dr. Henderson. So extensive is the 
subject, and so multifarious, that 


several minds may devote themselves 
to it, without any fear of clashing, 
or of being anticipated in their re- 
marks. 
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It is with pleasure that we receive 
a volume of this nature, from the 
studies of Dr. Henderson, and one 
which we can justly pronounce to be 
valuable, from a close and careful 
perusal. After illustrating the progress 
of Scripture in his ‘‘ Biblical Resear- 
ches,” and its language and character 
in his ‘‘ Divine Iaspiration,” he has 
now brought his labours to bear on it 
still more closely. In glancing at his 
former writings, we must not forget 
his pamphlet (for it is no more in size) 
on the Mystery of Godliness, which 
has set at rest an important con- 
troversy, and rendered a very great 
service to such as are met by it in the 
course of their studies. 

After having carefully examined Dr. 
Henderson’s work, and taken copious 
notes of it, we regret that we cannot 
go into the subject so fully as we could 
wish, on account of the space it would 
demand. We must therefore, chiefly, 
confine ourselves to general observa- 
tions. 

The work commences with an in- 
troductory dissertation, on 1. the life 
and times of Isaiah. 2. The authen- 
ticity and integrity of the text. 3. The 
style. 4. The principles of prophetical 
interpretation. The translator argues, 
that those writers in Germany, who 
have impugned the prophetical cha- 
racter of the books, have totally failed. 
With regard to translation itself, he 
differs greatly from the principles 
which prevailed in the last century, 
when it was usual to regard the text 
as faulty, and consequently, to attempt 
emendation, often on the doubtful 
ground of conjecture: the result of 
which has been, that the original text 
has become in a great measure un- 
settled. Dr. Henderson has gone on 
a different plan, that of eliciting a 
sufficient meaning from the text as it 
stands, and has thus rendered it a 
considerable service. On this subject 
he says: 

‘¢It has, I trust, been made apparent 
to the satisfaction of the reader, that it 
[the text] is by no means in that corrupt 
state in which it has been represented ; 
and that, carefully and accurately ex- 
amined by all the lights which the present 
improved state of oriental philology and 
biblical criticism supplies, it justly de- 
mands our undiminished confidence and 
respect, The errors of transcription 
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which have crept into it, are, in general, 
of little or no consequence as affecting 
the sense, and may easily be rectified by 
a judicious use of the various readings 
exhibited in the MSS. ; by comparing the 
renderings given in the ancient versions ; 
by consulting the testimonies of Jewish 
and Christian writers; and by due at- 
tention to the context, and to the scope 
of the writer.’ p. xxiv. 


In connexion with this passage, 
though not immediately following, 
we gladly quote the concluding words 
of the introductory dissertation : 


‘Finally, no person should attempt 
the interpretation of these hallowed re- 
cords, who is not imbued with a supreme 
love of truth, and who is not habituated 
to the exercise of humble dependence 
upon the promised assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, whose it is to remove those moral 
obstacles which prevent the entrance of 
spiritual light into the mind.’’ p. xxxvi. 


Some of the German neologians 
have supposed the Book of Isaiah to 
be really two productions; against 
which idea Dr. Lee, in his volume on 
the Study of the Scriptures, has ably 
contended. Dr. Henderson argues 
against it from ch. i. 4. observing that 
the expression the Holy One of Israel 
is almost exclusively confined to Isaiah, 
occurring nearly thirty times in this 
book, but only five times besides in 
the whole Bible. We would further 
remark, that similar ideas on sacri- 
fices occur in chap. i. 11. and chap. 
Ixvi. 3. only heightened in the latter 
place, which the neologians consider 
a different production. Dr. H. draws 
the same argument from the phrase 
to burst into song (break forth into 
singing), which is afavourite expression 
in the chapters Gesenius treats as 
spurious, and occurs also at xiv. 7. 
among those which are allowed by the 
neologians to be genuine. 

We shall now give some specimens 
of the translation itself. At xiii, 12. 
I will make men scarcer than gold, and 
human beings than the gold of Ophir, 
meaning ‘‘the extreme paucity to 
which the population would be re- 
duced.” At xiv. 12. he discards the 
word Lucifer, and says, ‘‘ O illustrious 
Son of the Morning!” observing, that 
“‘the application of this passage to 
Satan, and to the fall of the apostate 
angels, is one of those gross perversions 
of sacred writ which so extensively 
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obtain,” in support of which he quotes 
Calvin in loco. He reverses the usual 
interpretation of xvi. 3, 4. considering 
that the outcasts are Moabites, (in 
which he is supported by Coverdale,) 
and that the persons exhorted to 
receive them are the Jews. And at 
13, ibid. he reads of old, for since that 
time. At xix. 6. for brooks of defence, 
he reads canals of Egypt, as the 
original is \)¥m a proper name. At 
xxi. 8. for a lion, ‘‘ he cried out like a 
lion.” At xxiv. 20. for removed like 
a cottage, ‘‘ moveth to and fro like a 
hammock.”” At xxvi. 7. for weigh, 
“thou makest level the path of the 
just ;” and the foregoing clause is thus 
rendered, ‘‘the path of the just is 
perfectly straight,” a sentiment equiva- 
lent tu made plain in the Proverbs. 
At 19, ib. for thy dead men, he reads 
my. His translation of xxx. 7. agrees 
with Lowth’s, which differs greatly 
from the common one. At xxxi. 5.a 
verse which has caused much dis- 
cussion, (see Magee on the Atone- 
ment,) he reads, 


Protecting and delivering, 
Sparing and rescuing. 

At xxxiii. 18, reflect on the terror, is 
better than meditute terror, for it had 
passed away. At xxxiv. he rejects the 
mystical interpretation of Edom, so 
common among the Jews, and the 
modern students of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy. At 6, ib. he considers Bozra 
to be the Besseyra mentioned by 
Burckhardt. At 7, ib. he retains the 
word unicorns, and argues in favour of 
the existence of such an animal, 
distinct from the rhinoceros. At 16, 
ib. the term female is properly supplied. 
At xxxv. 1. instead of for them, he 
reads on their account, meaning ‘‘ the 
nations whose destruction had been 
announced in the last chapter... the 
waste places of Judea, personified, 
exult on account of the overthrow of 
those who had desolated them, and 
again assume their wonted beauty and 
fertility.”” At xxxvi. 8. for give pledges, 
“‘ enter the lists with my master ;” but 
the expression is modern, though, as 
the practice to which the words allude 
Was common among the Spanish 
Moors, it may be older and more 
appropriate than we should at first 
have imagined. 

Were we, however, to pursue the 
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subject systematically, it would lead 
to considerable length. We shall 
therefore bring our remarks to a close, 
by observing, that the authority for the 
assassination of Sennacherib fifty-five 
days after his return to Nineveh, is 
the apocryphal book of Tobit; at 
xxxi. 4. the reference to Homer should 
be line 299, instead of 229; at xlvi. 8. 
a similar expression might be quoted 
from Hom. Iliad. O. 661; at xvii. 5. 
Rephraim in the note is a misprint; 
the note at liii. 2. explains Revel. 
xxii. 16. Occasionally the translator 
has substituted modern phrases for the 
older language, without always im- 
proving upon it, as it is generally 
more nervous, as well as plain. There 
is one part of the book so important, 
as to have tried the acumen of every 
commentator, we mean chap. vii-viii., 
and which is treated more satisfactorily 
by Dr. Henderson, than by any writer 
we can remember. A remark in the 
notes (cn chap. xi. 10) deserves to be 
quoted. ‘‘Jerome’s translation, et 
erit sepulcrum ejus gloriosum, which he 
certainly did not adopt from his Jewish 
teacher, is founded on a complete mis- 
conception of the meaning of the 
passage, but has furnished a famous 
text from which to expatiate on the 
merits of going on pilgrimage to what 
is called the Holy Sepulchre.” p. (104.) 


The History and Antiquities of Totten- 
ham, in the county of Middlesex. By 
William Robinson, LL.D. F.S.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edit. 


THE author of the present work has 
contributed a considerable quantity of 
valuable materials towards the history 
ofthis county. Since the appearance 
of his first edition, which was published 
in 1818, and reviewed in the Gent. 
Mag. vol. Ixxxix. p. 2, p. 432, suffi- 
cient collections have been made to 
increase the bulk of the work to an 
additional volume, a circumstance 
which in itself shews the labour and 
attention which Dr. Robinson must 
have bestowed on his book. The 
additions are of the most valuable 
character: the contents of the addi- 
tional volume are not merely descrip- 
tive, but relate to the descent and 
ownership of property in the parish, 
and at a future period will become 
even more valuable than they are at 
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the present day, as the contents of 
this book may, at some time, prove 
seconiary evidences of title when 
the original muniments have been 
destroyed, and may probably lead to 
the preservation and manifestation of 
rights obscured by time and accident, 
or concealed from dishonest motives. 
The author’s own words will best ex- 
plain the value and utility of this por- 
tion of his work. 


‘‘ There are three appendices to the 
first volume, which, from the vast in- 
formation they contain as regards the 
manors and estates in this parish, formerly 
in the possession of the late Lord Coleraine, 
will be found extremely useful : the first 
appendix contains some account of Bruce 
Castle, Mount Pleasant, Grove House, 
the manors, manor farms, &c. which were 
in the year 1780 and subsequent years 
sold to several individuals. The second 
appendix contains the abstract of the title 
of the late Lord Coleraine to the manors 
and other estates in this parish, com- 
mencing in the year 1717, and carried 
down to the year 1805 ; this abstract will 
be found useful to those individuals who 
have purchased portions of those estates, 
and hold under that title. The third ap- 
pendix contains an abstract of the title of 
Sir William Barkham, who held consider- 
able property in this and the adjoining 
parish of Edmonton, which was also sold 
at different times to several individuals ; 
this abstract also will be useful to those 
who hold estates in this parish under that 
title, which commences in the year 1683, 
and is continued down to the year 1790, 
a period of 107 years. 

‘‘These appendices may be considered 
useful incidents to the history of Totten- 
ham, inasmuch as by referring to them 
an easy access is given to information 
respecting the title under which most of 
the property in this parish is held, with- 
out the trouble or inconvenience of hav- 
ing recourse to the original title deeds.” 
Pref. vii. 


The antiquities of this parish are tobe 
regarded as matters which have passed 
away, rather than as existing relics of 
former ages. A semblance of the cross 
which bestowed its name on the vil- 
lage, it is true, still exists; but the 
hermitage, the holy wells, the many 
ancient mansions have been removed 
or destroyed. A few fragments may 
remain, but a very short time will 
probably obliterate every trace of them, 
and leave the record contained on 
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the faithful pages of Dr. Robinson 
as their sole memorial. 

The cross, a brick pillar, possessing 
no claim upon our attention, was 
covered with cement and worked with 
panels and other ornaments in the 
year 1809, and we believe the design, 
which is not inelegant, was furnished 
by Mr. Shaw, the architect of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West. 

By the aid of this work the curious 
investigator of suburban antiquities 
may still visit the holy wells of St. . 
Eloy, St. Dunstan, and of the Bishop. 
These sites, once so famous, are only 
to be traced by those who, with the au- 
thor, possess a store of local informa~- 
tion; and the portions of the ancient 
mansions once the residences of noble 
families and distinguished citizens, 
which exist and may still be traced 
by the diligent antiquary, appear, from 
the author’s description, to be not 
altogether devoid of interest. 

We would suggest that the shield 
of arms formerly to be seen in the 
Red Lion Inn, and mentioned at vol. 
i. page 63, may commemorate some 
alliance of the family of James Pagitt, 
esq. whose monument in the church 
is described at p. 46 in the second 
volume. 

The church, which, with the excep- 
tion of a brick porch of Tudor archi- 
tecture, possesses but little claim upon 
the attention of the antiquary, is 
fully described, and copies given of its 
numerous monumental inscriptions : a 
wise and proper measure in a work of 
the present description ; and the value 
of collections of this nature will 
be the more highly appreciated, when 
the reader sees in page 372 of this 
volume, the nature of the adver- 
tisements issued by the parish offi- 
cers stating their intention of de- 
stroying certain dilapidated tombs. 
This reprehensible practice, which is 
by no means confined to the present 
parish, is very justly animadverted 
upon by the author. It appears to be 
an act as illegal as it is indecent. 

The ancient brasses formerly in the 
church are described, and engravings 
of them are given from drawings taken 
by former antiquaries at the time when 
they were perfect : the parochial taste 
for the destruction of monuments of 
extinct and decayed families possesses, 
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in the case of a brass, an additional 
stimulant in the value of the material ; 
a quality which has undoubtedly ope- 
rated more strongly than any other 
cause to ensure the removal of this 
description of memorial from our 
ancient churches. 

The new Church on the Green ; the 
Free Grammar School founded by the 
Duchess of Somerset in 1686, and re- 
cently rebuilt in an appropriate style 
of architecture ; the various alms- 
houses and places of religious worship 
not connected with the established 
church, and other institutions, public 
and private, in the parish, are fully de- 
tailed. 

The volumes are illustrated with 
numerous engravings representing 
every object possessing interest on the 
ground of antiquity or from other con- 
siderations. The most curious of its 
illustrations is a reduced copy of an 
ancient map of the parish, made by 
order of the Earl of Dorset in 1619, 
which has been carefully taken from 
the original in the possession of Sir 
William Curtis, Bart. and as an ap- 
propriate companion is added a modern 
survey of the parish made in 1798. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Robinson 
for the production of the present edi- 
tion: its utility and accuracy will 
render it a welcome acquisition to 
every topographical library, and we 
trust the author will proceed to make 
his entire series of valuable works on 
the history of the parishes adjacent to 
Tottenham equally copious and valua- 
ble with the present. At the same time 
it is but just to the author to observe, 
that any gentleman possessing the 
leisure and inclination to produce 
works of this kind deserves credit for 
a considerable share of public spirit : 
profit is out of the question, as the 
author states that the engravings for 
the present work are produced at more 
cost than this edition will defray. It 
is but just then that the fullest degree 
ofcredit should be given to a gentleman 
who is willing to devote his energy, 
his time, and money to produce a book 
with the certainty of incurring expense, 
and which promises to benefit others 
from the fact of its being ‘‘ a standing 
record of the parish and its muni- 
ments, and in somemeasure a safeguard 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XV. 
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to the estates of the individual pro- 
prietors.” 





Salopia Antiqua, or an Enquiry from 
Personal Survey into the Druidical, 
Military, and other early Remains in 
Shropshire, and the North Welsh 
Borders, with Observations upon 
the Names of Places, and a Glossary 
of Words used in the County of Salop. 
By the Rev. Charles Henry Harts- 
horne, M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 1841. 
THE subjects treated of by this au- 

thor are of remote antiquity ; many of 
them belong to periods beyond the 
reach of history, of which tradition 
has faintly shadowed out a few out- 
lines, leaving the filling up to fancy and 
conjecture ; hence they have proved a 
fruitful source for theory and specula- 
tion: the theme has been exhausted, 
and again and again revived ; but still 
it has never lost its interest. In the 
present volume, the various questions 
under review are treated in a lively 
and pleasing style, which ably relieves 
that dryness which is usually consi- 
dered as an inevitable concomitant in 
antiquarian discussions. The whole 
of the observations having been the 
result of personal investigation, and 
the author having written in an easy 
style of narration, the subjects treated 
of may be regarded as authentic, at 
the same time that the mode of treat- 
ment is pleasing. The reader is led 
over hill and wood and moor, and he 
may regard the author as a pleasing 
guide and instructive companion. 

The volume is divided into five por- 
tions; the first is introductory, and 
treats generally of the sections which 
follow, and views the matters in detail. 
These are divided into four periods, 
classed by the author as the uncertain— 
British—Roman—and Anglo-Saxon 
periods. 

In the introduction Mr. Hartshorne 
has given his sense of the term ‘‘ Dru- 
idical,”’ which is applied to so many 
remains in the country. He concludes 


that all existing cromlechs were 
simply sepulchral; that  druidical 
gnomous rock basins and rocking 


stones, wittily designated as ‘‘ cradles 

for baby antiquaries,”’ are natural 

productions; and in allusion to the oft- 

repeated idea that such — were 
4 
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altars and places of sacrifice, he adds, 
‘‘a little toil with the spade will 
readily controvert such views, and 
serve, I think, to shew that there is 
nothing now existing of a druidical 
period, but what resolves itself into a 
remain of an essentially sepulchral 
kind.” The examination of many 
cromlechs in the Channel islands ap- 
pears to confirm the views of Mr. 
Hartshorne. Several of these crom- 
lechs have been opened by Mr. Lukis, 
and a brief account of their contents 
is given. The description of one in 
Guernsey may be interesting to our 
readers. 


‘‘The first that was opened is called 
the ‘Grand Autel,’ or L’ Autel des 
Vardes.’ It consists of five ponderous 
cap stones, resting on supports of a con- 
siderable size. The whole length of the in- 
terior is about forty feet, and the breadth 
about fourteen, which gradually dimi- 
nishes towards the east end. After dig- 
ging through drift-sand to the depth of 
about five feet, the labourers came to a 
stratum of burnt human bones, and coarse 
unbaked pottery. All the bodies ap- 
peared to have been deposited originally 
with some degree of order and care. The 
surface of the natural soil was rudely 
paved with flat beach stones; on this 
pavement was astratum of rolled pebbles, 
on which were placed the human ashes 
and pottery. Above the burnt bones were 
flat stones, similar to those forming the 
pavement, and over these a thick stra- 
tum of limpet shells; in some cases the 
urns, when nearly perfect, contained the 
bones; but generally the fragments of 
urns were scattered about, and mixed up 
with the bones. Mullers, stone amulets, 
clay beads, &c. were the chief articles 
found ; the cromlech is surrounded by a 
circle of stones ; the entrance into it is at 
the east end, which is much lower than 
the west : that this monument was a place 
of sepulture, is sufficiently evident from 
these facts.” Introd. p. v. 


The author’s history of his investi- 
gations shews the extent of the labour 
and perseverance with which he pur- 
sued his researches : 


‘With the Ordnance surveys of the 
districts in which they lie, with a sketch 
book and compass, and a measuring tape, 
I have successively inspected nearly every 
camp in Shropshire and the Welsh 
borders, and from subsequently comparing 
them with each other, and pursuing an 
analogical examination of the whole, I 
have been induced to fix their formation 
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during the epochs under which they are 
ranged.” Introd, p. x. 


We fully coincide with him, that 


** Tt can only be from obtaining a greater 
number of personal surveys, from pos- 
sessing more results of individual toil, that 
we shall be enabled to arrange, I may 
almost say under their proper years, the 
earth-works and ante-Norman fortresses 
of Great Britain. Nor is it a vain hope 
that leads us to expect that accurate plan- 
ning of the remaining works and an in- 
spection of the surrounding districts may 
effect it.”’ Ibid. p. xi. 


This course of personal investiga- 
tion led Mr. Hartshorne to the disco- 
very of the extraordinary remains of 
Abdon burf, the most elevated of the 
Clee hills. These remains consist of a 
great number of stone circles enclosed 
with a vallum of stone. They are con- 
sidered by our author to be druidical, 
but of an uncertain period. Wehave not 
space to travel through his reasoning 
in favour of this hypothesis; it must 
suffice to state that the situation (being 
a high place), the surrounding vallum, 
and the internal appearance of the 
enclosure, beset with circles, (of 
which forty-four are now apparent,) 
are among the evidences of the pre- 
sumed devotional destination of the 
enclosure. We have little doubt these 
remains were partly sepulchral and 
partly devotional : at all times, and in 
all ages, the dead have been interred in 
the vicinity of religious structures; 
and the practice owes its origin to the 
common feelings implanted in every 
breast, arising as well from the respect 
due to the place of prayer and sacri- 
fice, as from the security from viola- 
tion which a grave situated within a 
hallowed precinct would undoubtedly 
possess. : 

A remarkable mass of rock situated 
on a mountain known by the name of 
the Titterstone, in the same range of 
hills, struck Mr. Hartshorne as being a 
rocking stone; the name “ Titter- 
stone,”’ he derives from the Islandic 
Tirra, which signifies “to tremble.” 
His researches established his theory, 
and after considerable labour he had 
the satisfaction to set the mass in mo- 
tion, and fully to establish his conjec- 
ture. Several other remarkable monu- 
ments of the druidical age come under 
review, which our space will not allow 
us to notice, 
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We now arrive at the Britisu 
PERIOD, and here we have a most 
interesting survey of the supposed 
scene of the engagement fatal to Bri- 
tish liberty, between our Caractacus 
and the propretor, Ostorius Scapula : 
the opinion of General Roy, that the 
scene of the engagement was on the 
banks of the Severn, meets with the 
support of Mr. Hartshorne, and his 
hints for future investigation are de- 
serving the attention of antiquaries. 

The two several lines of camps 
created by the British and Roman lea- 
ders are carefully examined, as well 
as several other remains of this period, 
the account of which concludes with 
an interesting detail of investigations 
made in a group of tumuli on the 
summit of the hills of this district. 

The Roman PERIOD contains a full 
notice of Wroxeter, the Uriconium of 
Antoninus; a fragment of the ancient 
wall of ‘the once spacious city still 
exists, and is ably described with the 
aid of a sketch. 

A Roman way, popularly styled the 
Devil’s Causeway, is minutely survey- 
ed: it is 

“¢ A way, partially at present, but origi- 
nally formed of large blocks of basalt, 
which were procured from the neighbour- 
ing sides of the Lawley. They vary in 
superficial size from one to two feet in 
length, and from eight to fifteen inches in 
breadth, and are disposed in their longest 
direction across the road. At first they 
were placed with extreme regularity ; and 
had their face much more even than it 
now has. From an average of several 
measures taken in different places, the 
road seems originally to have been thir- 
teen feet wide. It is edged with roughly 
hewn stones, lying upon the surface of 
the soil, and varying from one to two feet 
in width; they are uniformly one foot in 
thickness, and stand so as to touch each 
other.” P. 137. 


The line of this road is carefully 
investigated, and its progress from 
Nordy Bank, a Roman station near 
the Clee Hills, to Wroxeter accurately 
traced. We have only space to ex- 
tract the author’s description of a 
bridge on the line, and his reasons for 
assigning the structure, together with 
the road, to the Roman period. 

‘* When we look at the architecture of 
the bridge we cannot fail to notice three 
peculiarities; and first, the form of the 
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arch,—it springs from two centres, and 
assumes a curve, somewhat resembling a 
segmental arch, but more depressed than 
anything Norman, being in fact broader, 
as we see it in Roman examples. Secondly, 
the voussoirs are alternately parallel- 
sided, and cuneiform, or acutely shaped at 
one end, as though the intention of the 
architect was to make them available in 
filling up the interstices between the 
regular parallel-sided voussoirs; and 
lastly, the whole is put together with con- 
crete, as may readily be detected by taking 
the trouble to creep underneath the arch, 
and detaching a piece of it from the joints. 
If we couple the foregoing description of 
the road with these remarkable charac- 
teristics, the Roman claims of both are 
not unsatisfactorily established.” 


The Saxon period comprises several 
remarkable earth works, and is ac- 
companied by a plate of sections of 
remarkable dykes, with a drawing of 
that which bears the name of Offa. 
The following undoubtedly ancient 
custom is worthy of notice : 


‘“*A wake is annually held on Palm 
Sunday on the top of Ponsert Hill, as 
it is termed, under the pretence of seek- 
ing for the golden arrow. I have in vain 
looked for elucidation of this custom, and 
can therefore offer nothing better than 
mere conjecture as to its origin; it may 
not be improbable that some tradition 
formerly existed of a golden arrow having 
been shot in the encounter between the 
two contending parties in the seventh 
century, and as Cenwalh fought at Easter, 
it seems but likely that Palm Sunday 
should be a commemoration day of the 
event, and that the golden arrow, whether 
fabled or genuine, should on that day 
especially be sought for; it is almost 
needless to add that the custom is now 
merely a pretext for having a merry mak- 
ing.”’ P. 180. 


An essay on hoar stones, which ap- 
pear to have been common in Shrop- 
shire, is interesting as noticing the 
existence of several of their curious 
memorials. 

The observations on the names of 
places, being ‘‘ an attempt to ascertain 
how far it is possible to illustrate 
topography by the aid of etymology,” 
is useful and instructive. From the 
present result furnished by this species 
of inquiry, the author is disposed to 
believe, that if the subject were to be 
pursued, it would tend to throw a 
considerable degree of light upon the 
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darkest and most obscure passages of 

early British history. 

The number of Bury’s—Cold har- 
bours—Cots and Dans, are produced in 
aid of the author’s views. The great 
number of places lying in Roman ways 
which terminate in ‘‘ Ford,”’ is very 
striking. Mr. Hartshorne remarks,— 
** Only one instance occurs to me of a 
direct corruption fromthe Latin Vadum, 
which is Wade’s Mill on the Ermine 
Street.”” He might have added Iwade 
in Kent, near the King’s ferry, and in 
a neighbourhood rich in Roman works. 

A list of places in Shropshire men- 
tioned in Domesday book is appended, 
with the modern names where they 
can be found. 

We are compelled, by want of space, 
to pass over the curious glossary of 
words used in Shropshire, which forms 
the second part of the book, and which 
will prove highly interesting to the 
investigators of local dialects. 

We have only to observe, in con- 
clusion, that the embellishments are 
numerous and appropriate, and the 
illuminated titles and initial letters 
give an air of great elegance to the 
volume. 

The History and Antiquities of Durham 
Cathedral. By Robert William Bil- 
lings. Part I. 25 plates, 4to. 

WE have before noticed with satis- 
faction the spirited proposal of Mr. 
Billings to continue the illustration of 
the English Cathedrals left undone by 
Mr. Britton. This isa task of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, and we truly hope the 
author will receive sufficient patronage 
to enable him to fulfil his undertaking. 
Carlisle Cathedral has recently been 
completed by the author, and illus- 
trated very satisfactorily by a series of 
engravings representing every material 
feature in that cathedral. It is proba- 
bly owing to the distance from Lon- 
don, that the two northern cathedrals 
of Carlisle and Durham have never 
been satisfactorily illustrated. The 
present cathedral, the most important 
of the two, and in whatever point of 
view in which it is regarded, one of the 
most striking and interesting of the 
whole English series of cathedrals, is 
now, for the first time, about to receive 
the attention from the artist and the en- 
graver which its paramount merits 
deserve. Durham may be regarded 
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as one of the earliest specimens of 
Norman work in the country, and it is 
further remarkable for the uniformity 
in the style of its architecture. One 
mode pervades the entire building ; 
the additions of subsequent ages, and 
new modes of building arising after the 
first construction, are only visiblein the 
chapels and the less important fea- 
tures of the structure. Severe in its 
character, bold and massive in its pro- 
portions, and solemn and grand in all 
its features, the cathedral of Durham 
stands almost alone among the splen- 
did monastic edifices of our land. 
Nor is it remarkable alone for its 
architectural character: as an almost 
solitary remnant of our ancient feudal 
institutions remaining in an insulated 
position to our own days, it possesses 
an unusual degree of interest from the 
character which its Palatine Bishop 
enjoyed. That extraordinary combina- 
tion of the ecclesiastical and military 
state, of which Germany furnished so 
many examples, is, when viewed in an 
historical light, an additional induce- 
ment to regard with interest this mag- 
nificent cathedral—a fitting edifice for 
a feudal ecclesiastic. 

We now proceed to notice the illus- 
trations of the fabric, constituting the 
whole of the present portion of the 
work, which is published without let- 
ter-press. The perspective view of 
the interior is very striking. The 
cathedral is singular in having a stone 
vault above the nave and transept, of 
Norman architecture ; the section, it is 
true, forms a pointed arch, but the 
circumstance of the zigzag moulding 
which accompanies the ribs, the cor- 
bels from which they spring, and the 
evident provision made for the recep- 
tion of a groined ceiling by the exten- 
sion in height of one of the shafts of the 
main clusters to sustain the spring of 
the groins, all conspire to prove that the 
present vault is part of the original de- 
sign of the church, although its execu- 
tion was evidently later than the archi- 
tecture below it. The pointed charac- 
ter of the arch is well worthy of no- 
tice, as it does not merely result from 
the intersection of the groins, but was 
evidently originally designed in this 
style, as the entire length of the vault 
is divided at every second bay bya 
perfect pointed arch; the entire com- 
position may be regarded as one of 
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the earliest examples of this descrip- 
tion of arch in England. 

A most uncourteous custom pre- 
vailed in the cathedral, of restricting 
the devotion of the fairer portion of 
the congregation to the most extreme 
point of the nave, where a boundary 
line pointed out to the females that 
‘*hitherto ye may go out, but no fur- 
ther.” In the engraving this line, 
with its inscription, THE WOMEN’S 
BOUNDARY Cross, is shewn, and here 
they were stopped until the fiat of 
Henry allowed them to pass the 
boundary. 

The chapel of the Galilee, hallowed 
as the resting place of good and holy 
men, ere burial within the church 
was allowed, with its four aisles and 
very pleasing Norman architecture, 
forms a most interesting plate. 

There is a peculiar character about 
the architecture of this chapel, the 
entire structure closely assimilating 
with the cortile before the early 
churches, but which in the northern 
situation of this cathedral was very 
properly closed in from the weather. 

The rich, though somewhat late, 
Norman entrance on the south side of 
the nave is shewn in two plates; the 
superior loftiness of the arch is re- 
markable; the doorways of this age 
being generally low in proportion to 
their width. The doors, as usual with 
early examples, are covered with iron 
work; in this case, perhaps, the richest 
examples in existence. 

In the eastern portion of the church, 
some additions in the pointed style of 
architecture are engrafted upon the 
Norman work ; these additions are of 
very early execution, and are very rich 
in their decorations. The chapel of the 
nine altars is a fine specimen of the 
style. 

This mode of architecture is shewn 
in several plates, one of which exhibits 
specimens of several rich foliaged ca- 
pitals ; and another is remarkable for 
possessing a window which has a 
double suite of mullions and tracery. 

The stall work of the high altar is 
of the most beautiful character, unri- 
valled perhaps by any other exam- 
ple: the four stalls for the officiating 
priests on the south side of the choir, 
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despoiled as they are of their pinna- 
cles and statues by some barbarous 
hand, are still to be numbered 
amongst the richest examples of that 
variety of the pointed style which 
prevailed in the reign of Richard the 
Second, and in which the altar screen 
at Westminster was constructed. 

The episcopal throne, perhaps the 
richest and most gorgeous in the 
country, is a remarkable specimen of the 
decoration of a somewhatearlier period; 
its beauties are concealed and _ its 
graceful design obscured by pew work 
and pannelling, in an anomalous style 
of decoration, and of modern work- 
manship. 

From the existence of brackets 
attached to the shafts of the main 
columns of the transept, we presume 
that the practice of affixing statues to 
the principal columns, so common in 
continental cathedrals, formerly pre- 
vailed at Durham. 

The last of the engravings we pur- 
pose to notice, is a general view of the 
city and cathedral from the Newcastle 
road, which is drawn from a point of 
view well chosen to shew the bold 
and striking proportions of this splen- 
did cathedral. 

Mr. Billings announces that his 
work will be completed in five parts, 
containing seventy-five engravings of 
plans, elevations, sections, details, and 
views, accompanied by an historical 
and architectural description, to be 
presented with his last number ; and 
we perceive that an arrangement will 
be made to avoid the feelings of dis- 
appointment evinced by the subscribers 
to Mr. Britton’s publication, in conse- 
quence of the work having been even- 
tually sold at a reduced price. To 
avoid all suspicion of the recurrence 
of a similar depreciation, and to en- 
sure that no more copies of the work 
than the number announced shall be 
published, the author states it to be 
his intention, on the publication of the 
last number, to call a meeting of the 
subscribers, by public advertisement, 
at which the whole of the coppers will 
be totally destroyed. By this means 
the public will have a guarantee that 
the work will not be depreciated by a 
re-issue at a reduced price. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The seventy-third Exhibition of our 
national school of art was opened to the 
public on the 3d of May, with 1343 con- 
tributions, of which 1216 are paintings, 
drawings, miniatures, enamels, &c., the 
remainder sculpture. It is, we believe, 
very generally allowed to be one of the 
best exhibitions of modern times, though 
much inferior to those presented to the 
public in the days of Reynolds, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Hogarth, while the 
institution was yet in its infancy; a cir- 
cumstance which, considering that the 
continent has been, for the last quarter of 
a century, open to the researches of stu- 
dents, and that the wealth of this country 
has vastly increased during the period, is 
somewhat discouraging, nor is it easy to 
discover the cause. Is it that the pa- 
tronage of the opulent is injudiciously 
dispensed, or that the more promising 
geniuses are held in check by those who 
are appointed to preside over and foster 
native art? Although great mischief is 
doubtless done by ignorant criticism, by 
the conventional applause of daring me- 
diocrity, and the systematic detraction of 
modest merit, the non-progression of Bri- 
tish art is, we think, certainly to be traced 
to one or the other, or, perhaps, both of 
these evils. The motto affixed to the 
Catalogue of the present season tells us, 
as upon the authority of Cicero, that, 
while the criticisms of the multitude are 
obliterated, the truth of nature is con- 
firmed by time. If, however, artists of 
talent are denied, as is, we fear, often the 
case, the opportunity of bringing the fruits 
of their industry before the world, and are 
suffered to pine in indigence, Time is an 
arbiter who is never, as respects them, 
consulted. The pictures sent for exhi- 
bition this year are known to have been 
overwhelming in number, and the conse- 
quence is, that hundreds have been once 
more returned upon the hands of the con- 
tributors. The Academy have shewn more 
consideration than usual. They have not, 
in all cases, availed themselves of the pri- 
vilege of retaining eight places for their 
own productions, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent; but still the rooms are all greatly 
overdone with portraits, the majority of 
which are inferior. Sir David Wilkie has, 
in No. 67, ‘‘ A Student ;*’ a specimen in 
this line of art, which displays a dexterity 
of hand and a refinement of taste unsur- 
passed by any thing that was ever done. 
The flesh tints are purer than we remem- 
ber to have seen in any previous work of 
Sir David's; nor is the drapery managed 
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in a less masterly manner. His portrait 
of Sir Peter Laurie is another most effective 
picture, and one of which the friends of 
the worthy magistrate may well be proud. 
Mr. Hart has several portraits; one of the 
Duke of Sussex, painted for the sub- 
scribers to the Jews’ Hospital, Mile End, 
of which his Royal Highness is patron ; 
but they are coarse and commonplace. 
Mr. Phillips has some capital heads, per- 
haps the finest he ever exhibited ; but, 
while we find no improvement in Mr. 
Pickersgill, (who has a stiff, disagreeable, 
and by no means faithful whole-length 
of Harrison Ainsworth the novelist, and 
seven others of personages of more or less 
note, including one of Mr. Lawrence the 
eminent surgeon, and another of Mr. 
Wordsworth the poet,) Mr. Briggs has 
materially retrograded. His portrait of 
Mr. W. H. Ashhurst is respectable merely, 
but in No. 125 (Miss Milman), he is sin- 
gularly tame and feeble. The one head 
by Wilkie, to which we first called atten- 
tion, is unquestionably worth all the rest 
put together in the way of portraiture. 
Mr. Bradley, Mr. Lucas, aud Mr. Faulk- 
ner have been more successful than com- 
mon. The portrait of the Earl of Den- 
bigh, by the first-named gentleman, is 
among the easiest and most ably-painted 
whole-lengths intheroom. Mr. Faulkner 
always displays ability of a high order ; 
and, with respect ts Mr. Lucas, we are 
bound to admit, to say the least of him, 
that he has made a decided improvement 
since last year. His portraits of Viscount, 
Lady Augusta, and the Hon. George Fitz- 
clarence (No. 467) are excellent, though 
displaying no very striking originality of 
treatment. Mr. Inskipp’s ‘‘ Zingarella’’ 
(No. 520), on the opposite side of the 
room, is a brilliant, as well as a most 
effective, piece of painting, the colouring 
and pencilling being in the best manner of 
the artist, and the composition in the 
purest taste. The countenance of the 
Zingarella, contrasted with the large black 
hat, beams with life and beauty, and will 
illuminate any private gallery in which it 
may be placed. Even amid the confusion 
of colours and the miscellaneous shapes 
and forms of a public exhibition-room, the 
attention of the visitor is held in thrall by 
its attractions. Mr. Etty’s ‘* Repentant 
Prodigal’s return to his Father’’ is a pro- 
duction worthy of the talents of the mas- 
ter. The composition is unexceptionable 
in point of morality, and finely treated. 
There are, however, distributed in various 
parts of the exhibition paintings from the 
same easel which we hold to be abomina- 
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tions that are a perfect disgrace to the 
Academy, and really not clever, otherwise 
than in the colouring. Mr. Lee’s land- 
scapes are vulgar in taste and totally de- 
ficient in fine art. He paints what he 
sees, and that indifferently, but illustrates 
none of the beauties belonging to the se- 
questered umbrageous spots he selects for 
the purpose (and which are, indeed, well 
selected), with the feeling of a poet, or 
even the facility of a true artist. This 
gentleman and Mr. Witherington, who, 
by the way, has rather a pleasing subject 
in ‘‘ Repose,’’? No. 153, parts of which 
seem moderately well pencilled, are but 
poor substitutes for the names they repre- 
sent of the great bygone school, Wilson 
and Gainsborough. Sixty years ago we 
had two landscape-painters of surpassing 
excellence, and now we have not one. 
This is the more lamentable, inasmuch as 
landscape-painting is the favourite depart- 
ment of art and the least arduous. Messrs. 
Turner and Stanfield have several works 
in the exhibition. Some of those of the 
former are less exaggerated than we have 
been wont to see, and accordingly more 
in unison with the public taste. Such are 
Nos. 53 and 66, scenes in Venice. Mr. 
Stanfield is effective, but there is a same- 
ness in his subjects, and the mode of 
treating them, which requires relief. Mr. 
Roberts has representations of scenery in 
the East which are popular with a nu- 
merous class of spectators, und deservedly 
so. The zeal of Mr. Roberts in the pro- 
secution of his studies, and the ability 
with which he brings the fruits of his 
labours before his countrymen, are equally 
entitled to commendation. Mr. Maclise 
has four pictures painted with his usual 
correctness of drawing, the same defects 
of colour, and, we may add, of good taste. 
We discover no falling off in any of the 
attributes of his pencil, but so fickle is the 
public favour that he who but three years 
since was worshipped as a prodigy in paint- 
ing is already beginning to be looked upon 
with apathy. Neither the conceptions, 
nor the colour, nor the outline, nor the 
attitudes which Mr. Maclise gives to his 
figures will any longer satisfy. All is 
wrong together ; wrong in the abstract, 
and wrong in detail. ‘‘ The Covenanter’s 
Wedding,’ No. 490, by Mr. M‘Ian, is 
clever in parts, but he appears to us to 
have looked too much at Mr. Maclise, 
whose excesses he imitates, though we 
will not say that he does not, in some 
respects, improve upon his beauties. Mr. 
Mulready sends but one small picture, 
and that nota picture of high pretensions. 
The fierce reds offend the eye, and the 
whole has the appearance of having been 
painted on copper. Ornamented china 
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ware is scarcely so hard. “Messrs. Collins, 
Allan, and Eastlake are all inferior to 
themselves ; and Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Fairlop 
Fair,’’ No. 95, though elaborate, is not a 
production that we can admire. The 
colouring reminds us of worsted work in 
the manner of Mr. John Chalon and the 
late Mr. Constable. No. 52, ‘‘ Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,”’ is spirited and good. 

Among the miniatures there are many 
clever things by Mr. A. Robertson and 
Mr. Denning. The worst of all is the 
** Homage,’’ (No. 839), by Sir W. J. New- 
ton. The likenesses of the numerous per- 
sonages referred to in the Catalogue are: 
most imperfect. Even the features of 
the Duke of Wellington are scarcely re- 
cognizable. 

The sculpture-room is enriched with 
fine busts by Sir F. Chantrey, Mr. Behnes, 
and others. Sir Francis has, moreover, 
an admirable whole-length marble of the 
late Bishop of Norwich (Doctor Bathurst), 
while by Mr. Baily we have another Eve 
of exquisite symmetry and execution. 

Mr. R. C. Lucas has a full-length sta- 
tue of the late Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
He is represented seated, in the act of 
writing. It is intended for Salisbury Ca. 
thedral. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

There was nothing of any great worth or 
importance this year at the gallery of the 
the British Institution. Mr. Inskipp’s 
‘* Surrey Commoner,’’ Mr. Creswick’s 
and Mr. Stark’s landscapes, and Mr. E. 
W. Cooke’s sea-piece, were among the 
most striking of the contributions. Mr. 
Martin’s large historical subjects, of which 
there were two or three, did not appear to 
us to be very attractive. 





LADY STUART’S PICTURES. 

May 15. The cabinet of pictures be- 
longing to the late Lady Stuart was brought 
to the hammer at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s. It is a collection which has 
long been celebrated as consisting of pure 
and excellent specimens of the old masters. 
We subjoin the prices of some of the most 
remarkable. ‘*A Dutch Dairy Farm,” 
by Omegank, 115 guineas. ‘* A Lady 
served with Oysters,’’ attributed to Old 
Mieris, 84 guineas. ‘‘A Boy with a 
Bird’s Nest,’’ by Murillo, 100 guineas ; a 
‘*Mother and Child,”’ by ditto, 130 guineas. 
‘*Seaport,’’ by Brill and Carracei, 70 
guineas. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by 
Rembrandt, 150 guineas. ‘A mounted 
Farmer feeing a Gipsy,’’ by Morland, 210 
guineas. ‘Two ‘‘ Sea-pieces,’’? by William 
Vandervelde,— one of good composition, 
though inferior execution, sold for 590 
guineas; the other for 1120, being the 
famous Dundas picture, and considered, 
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among critics, a chef-d’euvre. Two 
“¢ Sea-pieces,’? by Backhuysen, brought 
425 and 440 guineas; and two ‘ River 
Scenes,’’ by Cuyp, 1050 and 1450 guineas. 
*« Travellers Halting,’’ by Karel du Jardin, 
410 guineas. A landscape by Pynacker, 
engraved as ‘‘The Humane Traveller,’’ 
180 guineas; a better one by Ruysdael, 
330. Two little ‘‘ Village Scenes,’’ by 
Teniers, 215 and 165 guineas. A Wou- 
vermans from the Choiseul Collection, 
390 guineas. A Berghem, 165 guineas. 
A large ‘‘Seaport,’’ graced with the name 
of Claude, sold for 610 guineas. There 
were no less than seven pretenders to the 
name of Rubens; two without any real 
pretensions, two with a good deal, por- 
traits of ‘‘ Baron and Baroness de Viry,’’ 
which brought 460 and 410 guineas. Two 
other works yet more dubious, are the 
‘¢ Meleager,’’ knocked down at 950 gui- 
neas, and the ‘‘ Melchizedek,’’ at 570. 
The latter is a sketch for the magnificent 
Grosvenor picture. A few years since the 
‘¢ Meleager’’ stood at 2000/. The seventh 
Rubens is undoubted, yet it was tapt down 
at 290 guineas. Upon the whole this col- 
lection is thought to have sold well; the 
total produce was 13,5000. 





Messrs. Gandy and Baud have continued 
their Views of Windsor Castle as far as 
Part the Fourth. This work forms a very 
complete and authentic record of that royal 
residence as Sir Jeffrey Wyatville left it ; 
would that it was more to the honour of 
the architect, and of that country which 
contains such picturesque, magnificent, and 
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glorious remains as Carnarvon and Con- 
way! One of the plates now before us 
represents ‘* The Elevation of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s Gallery in the Upper Ward ;’’ but 
why have the artists omitted the square 
leaden water pipes, which are an integral 
part of the original design, and display the 
royal badges and initiais of the time, to- 
gether with the date 1583, thus authenti- 
cating the name of the structure on better 
evidence than the shield over the door, 
which we suspect is a modern appendage ? 
This omission is on a par, in point of taste, 
with the barbarous decree which, some 
years ago, removed the highly decorated 
and heraldic iron-work from the ancient 
monuments in Westminster Abbey. We 
cannot quit this subject without an expres- 
sion of regret at the continuance of the 
Wyatville taste still prevalent at Windsor. 
A riding-school, of vast dimensions, has 
been erected for her Majesty, lighted by 
windows of dissenting-meeting house Go- 
thic, and covered with an entirely flat and 
unornamented ceiling, which is supported 
by gallows-looking brackets of iron. Thus, 
in spite of considerable height, a sensation 
of depression is created. The opportunity 
of having an appropriate roof has been 
sacrificed to a plan for making an upper 
floor of dormitories for grooms, who will 
be exposed to a scorching sun under a vast 
surface of slates, whilst the principal ex- 
terior ornament is a sort of tower, or 
turret, which resembles most nearly a 
great arm-chair, or frith-stool, on which 
the architect ought certainly to be placed 
to do penance. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
from its foundation to the present time ; 
with Biographical Notices of the Knights 
in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II. By Grorce Freprrick Bexrz, 
K.H. Lancaster Herald, royal 8vo. 

The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of 
the Republic of Texas. By Witiiam 
Kennepy, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Hoven’s Narrative of the War in Aff- 
ghanistan. 8vo. 16s. 

A Manual of the History of the Middle 
Ages, from the Invasion of the Barba- 
rians to the Fall of Constantinople, &c. 
Translated from the French Work of 
Des Micuets, by T. G. Jonrs. 8vo. 
Gs. Gd. 

The Life of Petrarch. By Tuomas 
CamPBELL, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. 31s. 6d. 

BiancHarp’s Memoirs of L. E. L. 
(Miss Landon.) 2 vols. 8vo,. 21s. 
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M‘Crire’s Life of Knox, with numer- 
ous Additions and Corrections: includ- 
ing a Memoir of Dr. M‘CrixE; a great 
deal of original information, and a vindi- 
cation of Knox, from a charge of impli- 
cation in Rizzio’s Murder, &c. vo. 5s. 

Pastoral Remains, and Memoir by Cas- 
tledon. By G. Comp, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


An Account of Discoveries made in 
Ancient Lycia; being a Journal of a 


second Excursion in Asia Minor. By 
Cuaries FEtLows, Esq. 8vo. with 


Plates, 42s. 

A Summer in Western France ; includ- 
ing the Provinces, from the Loire to the 
Dordogne. Edited by Mrs. TRoLLopr. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

A Winter at the Azores, and a Sum- 
mer at the Baths of the Furnas. By 
JoserpH Buiiar, M.D.; and Henry 
Butxiar of Lincolnshire. 2 vols. 8vo, 
288. 
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Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister ; 
with Sketches of History, Literature, and 
Art. By CarHarine Taytor. 2 vols. 
8vo. 17s. 

What to Observe; or, The Traveller’s 
Remembrancer. By Col. J. R. Jack- 
son, Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. 8vo. 12s. 

Sketches of China. 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Journal of a Residence of Two Years 
and a Half in Great Britain. By JEHAN- 
GEER Nowroser, and HirsJEEBHOY 
MERWANSEE, of Bombay, Naval Archi- 
tects. 8vo. 12s. 

A Residence among the Nestorian 
Christians, settled in the Oroomia, and 
among the Mountains of Koordistan, in 
Ancient Assyria and Media, with Evi- 
dence of their Identity with the Lost 
Tribes of Israel. By ASAHEL GRANT, 
M.D. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Hints for Invalids about to visit Naples: 
a Sketch of the Medical Topography of 
that City. Also, an Account of the 
Mineral Waters of the Bay of Naples. 


By J. P. Davis. 


By J. C. Cox, M.D. F.L.S.  8vo. 
7s. Gd. 
A Medical Guide to Nice. By Wit- 


LIAM Farr, M.D. Resident Physician at 
Nice. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Wye and its Associations : a Nar- 
rative of a Pedestrian Ramble. By 
Leriren Ritcute, Esq. 8vo. 128. 

Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. By 
C. O. &vo. with a Map and Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood. 


Poetry. 


The Election, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 
Fantasia, a Poetic Offering. By J. de 
L. Hosson. 12mo. Qs. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Marrying Man: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 
vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

The Love Match: a Novel. By Mrs. 
Maser ty, Author of “‘ Emily.”’ 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Fawn of Spring Vale, The Clario- 
net, and other Tales. By Witt1am 
CARLETON. 3 vols. #vo. 31s. 6d. 

Italy. By L. Mariorrt. 
Bvo. 248. 

Comic Tales and Sketches ; including 
the Memoirs of Mr. Yellowplush, some- 
time Footman in many genteel Families, 
&e. Edited and illustrated by M. A. 
TiTMARSH. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Wood Spirit: a Novel. 
8vo. 21s. 

Masterman Ready ; being the History 
of a English Family wrecked on a Desert 
Island. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XV. 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 
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Evenings with the Chronicles; or, 
Uncle Rupert’s Tales of Chivalry. By 
R. M. Evans. 4s. 6d. 

Fanny and Martin. 
MERON. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Englishwomen of the Last Century 
and the Present Day. By Mrs. Ca- 
MERON. 6vo. 3s. 6d. 

Julietta di Lavenza: a Tale. 
SHERWOOD. 18mo. 2s. 

Divinity, &c. 

The State in its relation with the 
Church. 4th and enlarged edition. By 
W. E. Giapstone, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

Christian Life; its Course, its Hin- 
drances, and its Helps: Sermons, preached 
mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. 
By Tuomas Arnoxp, D.D. Head Master 
of Rugby School. 8vo. 12s. 

Controversial Discussion between the 
Rev. J. Cummine, A.M. and DANIEL 
Frencu, Esq. Barrister at Law, from 
the Notes of C. Maysury ARCHER, 
Esq. ; with an Index to the Quotations. 
8vo. 12s. 

Records of Female Piety ; comprising 
Sketches of the Lives, and Extracts from 
the Writings of Women eminent for Re- 
ligious Excellence. By James A. Huie. 
8vo. Gs. 

Sermons preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Sepulchre, London. By Joun 
Nart, B. D. Vicar. 12mo. 6s. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. B. 
Hopkins, B.A. 8vo. 6s. 

Unfulfilled Prophecy respecting East- 
ern Nations, especially the Turks, the 
Russians, and the Jews. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons preached in the Church of St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars. By the Rev. J. Har- 
pInG, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Rights of a Clergyman to oppose the 
Errors of his own Church. 12mo. 5s. 

The Image of God in Man: Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in Feb. 1841. By the Rev. 
W. Harness, A.M. of Christ's College. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of British Female Mission- 


By Mrs. Ca- 


By Mrs. 


aries; with a preliminary Essay. By 
Miss THompson. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Memoirs of Christian Females; with 


an Essay on the Influences of Female 
Piety. By the Rev. JaMEs GARDNER, 
M.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Romanism and Dissent: a Treatise on 
the Words of our Saviour to the Apostle 
Peter. By the Rev. James TIDEMORE, 
LL.B. 4s. 6d. 

Four Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, 
delivered at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
(March 1841). By Isaac Taytor, Esq. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Handmaid; or, the Pursuits of 
Literature and Philosophy, considered as 

4 
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subservient to the Interests of Morality 
and Religion. By the Rev. Joun Da- 
vies, B.D. 8vo. 4s. 

The Expediency of Preaching against 
the Amusements of the World, considered 
in a Letter toa Clerical Friend. By the 
Rev. H. Woopwarp, M.A., &c. &c. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

O’SuLuiivan on the Apostacy predicted 
by St. Paul. 3s. 6d. 

The Hannahs ; or Maternal Influence 
on Sons. By the Rev. Ropert Puiuip, 
of Maberley Chapel. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Parochial Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism, and the Order of Confirmation. 
By the Rev. J. C. Espen, M.A. 3s. 

The Laws of the Papacy set up by the 
Romish Bishops in Ireland to subvert the 
authority of their Lawful Sovereign in 
1832. By the Rev. Epwin SipNey. 8vo. 
28. 6d. 

The Lord’s Prayer—Eight Sermons 
preached during Lent at St. Mark’s, Ken- 
nington. By the Rev. T. J. Rowse tt, 
B.A. of St. John’s College, Camb., and 
Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Duke 
of Sutherland, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. T. T. Smirn, 
M.A. Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 
12mo. 

The Christian Armour ; Ten Sermons, 


by the Rev. Sam. WaAtkeR, B.A. of 


Truro, Cornwall. 18mo. 1s. 

A Church Dictionary. By the Rev. 
W. F. Hoox, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 
Being Part 4 of the New Series of Leeds 
Tracts. 12mo. 6d. 

Practical Remarks on the Scotch Church 
Question. 8vo. 

Law. 

Cutty and Forster’s Index to Com- 
mon Law Reports, 42s. 

Precedents in Causes of Office against 
Churchwardens and others. By the Ven. 
Wittiam Hare Hare, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Medicine, &c. 

Elements of Medicine (Morbid Poi- 
sons). By Rosert WiLLtiams, M.D. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 18s. 

On the Diseases and Derangements of 
the Nervous System. 8vo. with plates, 15s. 

Researches on Operative Midwifery. 
By FreEetwoop Cuurcuitt, M.D. 8vo. 
with plates, 148. 

CuiLpv’s New Operation for Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine. @vo. 4s. 

Science. 

The Mécanique Céleste of La Place. 
Translated, with aCommentary. By Dr. 
Bownircu. 4 vols. royal 4to. 127. 12s. 

A General Outline of the Animal King- 
dom, and Manual of Comparative Ana- 


tomy. By T. Rymer Jongs, F.Z.S. &c. 
8vo. 38s. 
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On Coal Gas. ByS. Cizae, 4to. 28s. 

Practical Geology and Mineralogy ; with 
Instructions for the Qualitative Analysis 
of Minerals. By Josnvua Trimmer, 
F.G.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of Botany, Structural, Phy- 
siological, Systematical and Medical ; 
being a Fourth Edition of the ‘‘ Outline 
of the First Principles of Botany.’’ By 
Joun Linpb ey, Ph. D. Professor of Bo- 
tany in University College, London. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Physical, Chemical, and Geographical 
Researches on the Internal Heat of the 
Globe. By Gustav. Biscnor, Ph. D. 
Professor of Chemistry and Technocology 
in the University of Bonn. 8vo. 10s. 

The Mechanics of Engineering. In- 
tended for use in Universities and in Col- 
leges of Engineers. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor WHEWELL, B.D. 8vo. 9s. 

The Philosophy of Mystery. By Wat- 
TER Cooper Denpy, Fellow and Hono- 
rary Librarian of the Medical Society of 
London, &c. &c. 8vo. 128. 

Principles of Phrenology. By SipNey 
SMITH. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Natural History. 

A Familiar Introduction to the History 
of Insects. By Epwarp NEewMan, 
F.L.S. &c. &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Arcana Entomologica ; or, Illustrations 
of new, rare, and interesting Exotic In- 
sects. By J.O. Westwoopn, Esq. F.L.S. 
&c. No. 1, 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Odontography: or, a Treatise on the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, 
Mode of Development, and Microscopic 
Structure, in various existing and extinct 
species of Vertebrate Animals. By 
Prof. R. Owen, F.R.S. Part II. @vo. 
with 50 plates and text, 31s. 6d. 


Literature. 

Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Can- 
tabrigiensium lusus canori; collegit at- 
ee edidit: Henricus Drury, M.A. e 

ollegio Caiano. 8vo. 12s. 

A Selection from the Greek Verses of 
Shrewsbury School ; with ashort account 
of the Iambic Metre and Style of Greek 
Tragedy, and progressive Exercises in 
Greek Tragic Senarii. 8vo. 8s. 

Language. 

An Account of the Gypsies of Spain ; 
with a Vocabulary of their Language. 
By Greorce Borrow, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

Grey’s Vocabulary of Dialects of S. 
West Australia, 18mo. 2s. 

Fine Arts. 

Puiutes’ Art of Drawing and Painting 
the Human Figure. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Puittirs’ Practical Treatise of Drawing 
and Painting in Water Colours. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 
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SHAKSPERE RELICS. 

The Deed, dated March 10, 1612, bear- 
ing the signature of Shakspere, the reco- 
very of which was announced by Sir 
Frederick Madden in our number of July 
last, p. 36, has been brought to sale by 
Messrs. Evans, on the 24th of May, and 
was knocked down for the very large 
price of 155 guineas. This is 62/. lds. 
more than the sum given for the auto- 
graph in Florio’s Montaigne, now in the 
Museum. The present, however, is an 
inferior specimen of the poet’s autograph, 
being crampt by the confined space of 
the narrow slip of parchment to which 
the seal is appended. This document 
has been found duly enrolled in chancery, 
though Malone failed to trace it. 

At the same time, an autograph letter 
of Garrick, to Albany Wallace, Esq., 
thanking him for the present of ‘‘ such a 
jewel as the handwriting of Shakspere,’’ 
in reference to the mortgage deed of the 
same property, which is still missing, was 
sold for 3/. 5s. Also a cup of the wood 
of Shakspere’s mulberry-tree, which was 
for thirty years in the possession of 
Munden the Comedian, was sold for 212. 
to Mr. Lilly. About two months before 
another cup of the same wood, which be- 
longed to the late Thomas Hill, Esq. 
was sold by auction for 42/. to Mr. Jolly 
of Farringdon Street. 

On the 11th of May, another presumed 
relique of Shakspere was sold among the 
effects of Edwin Lees, Esq. of Forthamp- 
ton Cottage, near Tewkesbury. It is a 
jug of cream-coloured earthenware, about 
nine inches high, and ornamented with 
figures of the classical divinities. It for- 
merly belonged to Shakspere’s relatives, 
the Harts, and is described in Bennett’s 
History of Tewkesbury. We have not 
yet heard the result of the sale. 





THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Cam- 
den Society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Monday the 3rd of May, 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. Director, in the 
chair ; when a very satisfactory Report 
was received. It was stated that the full 
number of 1,200 members has been 
maintained, and that there was a nume- 
rous list of candidates for admission. 
The invested funds of the Society, arising 
from compositions, amount to 408, and 
120/. more was in hand from the same 
source: besides which there was a ba- 
lance in hand of 273/. 12s. 2d. Several 
works were announced as being now in 
the press, and others in progress. Three 
new members of council were elected in 
lieu of those retiring, by the laws of the 
Society, namely, James O. Halliwell, 
Esq. F.R.S, and §.A., John Gage Roke- 
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wode, Esq. F.R.S. Dir. S.A., and Albert 
Way, Esq. F.S.A. 





PERCY SOCIETY. 

The first general meeting of this Soci- 
ety was held on the Ist of May, at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
St. Martin’s Place; J. P. Collier, Esq. 
in the chair. It appeared from the re- 
port of the auditors, that a small balance 
still remained after all expenses had been 
paid, and this with less than two thirds 
of the limited number of members. The 
Society has issued nine publications to its 
members during the past year, and they 
hold out the hope of issuing a book 
monthly, for the future. 

The number of the Council was in- 
creased from twelve to fifteen, and the 
following gentlemen elected, (the new 
members being printed in Italics.) 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.R.S., W. H. 
Black, Esq., J. A. Cahusac, Esq. F.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq. F.S.A., J. P. Collier, 
Esq. F.S.A., T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
F.S.A., Rev. A. Dyce, J. O. Halliwell, 
Esq., G. P. R. James, Esq., William 
Jerdan, Esq. F.S.A., Charles Mackay, 
Esq., T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. F.R.S., Ed- 
ward F. Rimbault, Esq., James Walsh, Esq. 
Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. and F.S.A. 

Mr. Chappell was then chosen Trea- 
surer for the year ensuing, in the place 
of Mr. Halliwell retiring from ill health, 
Mr. Rimbault continuing in his office of 
Secretary. 





The BERKSHIRE ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY 
has issued its first Publication, entitled, 
Original Letters, and other Documents, 
relating to the Benefactions of William 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
County of Berks. Edited by John Bruce, 
Esq. F.S.A. 

A meeting of the WittsuirE Topo- 
GRAPHICAL Society will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on the 5th of June. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

April 29. The Annual Meeting of 
this Society took place, the Earl of 
Ripon, the President, in the chair. The 
chief points of novelty alluded to were, 
that the Society’s Transactions were 
henceforward to be published in an 
octavo form, and that the remanent past 
quartos (about 100 complete sets) were 
to be obtained by members as yet unsup- 
plied, or new entrants, at a moderated 
price. It was also stated that, in order 
to extend the literary information and 
usefulness of the Society, a correspond- 
ence had been entered into with learned 
men and similar institutions in foreign 
countries. 

The noble President read his usual 
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address, which treated of several import- 
ant questions, such as public education 
and schools, the patronage of literature 
by the great and by governments, the 
discovery of remarkable Athenian inscrip- 
tions, which gave a complete idea of the 
navy of that Republic, and other points, 
in a manner at once elegant and forcible. 
It will be printed for the Society. 

The meeting proceeded to ballot for 
Officers and council for the ensuing year, 
when the following were unanimously 


elected :— 

President,—The Earl of Ripon. Vice-Pre- 
sidents,—The Dukes of Rutland, Newcastle, 
and Sutherland, the Earl of Clare, Lord Bex- 
ley, Sir Gore Ousley, Henry Hallam, W. 
Martin Leake, L. Hayes Petit, Esqs. and the 
Rev. J. Hume Spry, D.D. Council, —*The 
Earl of Burlington, Lord Colborne, *Sir Mat- 
thew Tierney, *B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. The 
Rev. R. Cattermole (Secretary), The Rev. H. 
Clissold, *Newell Connop, = Esq. *J. Cur- 
tis, Esq. Sir J. Doratt, W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
(Librarian and Foreign Secretary), H. Hol- 
land, Esq. W. Jerdan, Esq. *W. Osburn, ~~ 
D. Pollock, . the Rev. G. Tomlinson, 
Tooke, Esq. (Treasurer). Auditors,—Newell 
Connop, Esq. J. Morice, Esq. Clerk and Col- 
fector,—Mr. N. Hill. : 

Those with * are new members of Council. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 8. The eighteenth Anniversary 
was held, the Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P., in the chair.—The Annual 
Report began with notifying that his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert had signi- 
fied his willingness to become a Vice- 
Patron, and a contributing member,—an 
honour which would be more fully ap- 
preciated by the members, when it was 
known that his Royal Highness had been 
a pupil of Professor Lassen, of Bonn, a 
Foreign Member of the Society, and one 
of the most distinguished Orientalists in 
Europe. The usual statements of deaths, 
retirements, and elections, were then 
read; and particular allusion was made 
to the death of Sir Henry Worsley, whose 
munificent donation of 1,100/. to the 
Society, had been gratefully acknow- 
ledged, by the execution of a bust placed 
in the meeting-room, as a companion to 
that of the founder of the Society, and 
first Director, Mr. Colebrooke. The 
Report then announced the cessation of 
the Committee of Commerce and Agri- 
culture of the Society, as a distinct sec- 
tion, and stated the reasons which in- 
duced the Council to propose its merging 
into the general establishment. The 
donation of the valuable ‘‘ Manning Col- 
lection,’’ was then noticed, and a short 
detail given of the life of Mr. Manning, 
(see our Magazine for July, 1840, p. 97.) 
whose representatives had recently placed 
the library collected by him at the dis- 
posal of the Society. Mention was 





made of the proceedings of the Oriental 
Translation Committee, and the valuable 
translations of ‘ Al-Makkari’’ and 
‘* Masudi,’’ recently printed by it. It 
was also stated that the biographical 
work of Ibn Khallikan was nearly com- 
pleted ; and that the long lost ‘‘ Jami al 
Tuarikh,”’ of Reschid el din, so curiously 
recovered in separate portions within 
these two years, was rapidly advancing. 
The third volume of Professor Hiigel’s 
‘“* Haji Khalfa’’ is nearly completed; 
and the ‘ Liki” of M. Julian is in the 
press. A separate Committee has been 
constituted with the object of publishing 
the original texts of the most esteemed 
Oriental works, so as to put the standard 
authors of the East into the hands of the 
student at a moderate price; and to pre- 
serve, by means of the press, many works 
which might otherwise be lost, or, at 
best, must remain unknown, except to 
parties having access to particular libra- 
ries. Allusion was then made to the 
valuable papers received from the Bom- 
bay branch of the Society, on the anti- 
quities, habits, and religion of the sup- 
posed aboriginal population of that part 
of India; also, to several papers on 
Buddhism, which, taken in connexion 
with a long and elaborate paper by Col. 
Sykes, now printed in the Journal of the 
Society, will be likely to throw much 
light on that obscure subject. 

The President then addressed the 
meeting :—He said that he rose with 
much bodily pain, and that the difficulty 
he felt would be his best excuse for what 
he was going to. say to them. He then 
entered into some detail of the circum- 
stances which had led to his becoming 
the President of the Society, an honour- 
able office which he had held for eighteen 
years, but which his increasing infirmities 
now compelled him reluctantly to resign. 
He was glad to see that the Society had 
prospered during his Presidentship, and 
that it had contributed to diffuse gene- 
rally a knowledge of the East, and a 
more favourable appreciation of our In- 
dian empire. As an instance, he men- 
tioned the sugar duties, the equalization 
of which had been estimated to have 
nearly doubled the quantity raised in 
India in a single year. The superior 
skill of Europe had annihilated the ma- 
nufactures of India, and it was but just 
that we should aid her to dispose of the 
produce of her soil. 

The Earl of Munster was unanimously 
elected President of the Society, and the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone chosen 
to succeed Lord Munster as Vice-Presi- 
dent; and the following gentlemen 
elected into the Council, in the room of 
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those who go out by rotation :—The 
Right Hon. Sir Chas. E. Grey, M.P., 
the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Sir 
Herbert Compton, Col. R. Barnewall, 
N. Bland, Esq., T. Newnham, Esq., 
L. H. Petit, Esq., and the Rev. T. 
Robinson. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 1. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held, Sir C. Lemon, Bart, M.P., in 
the chair.—From the report of the Audi- 
tors, it appeared that the income of the 
Society had last year exceeded its ordi- 
nary expenditure by the sum of 1,578/. 
16s. 1d., and that its sources of revenue 
were steadily becoming more productive. 
The report of the Auditors was followed 
by one from the Council, giving a state- 
ment of the progress during the year just 
elapsed. Although so large a sum as 
5,254/. 6s. Gd. has been laid out in the 
last two years in the form of extraordi- 
nary expenditure, the actual liabilities 
have not been increased more than 1,417/. 
2s. 10d. It was stated that 19,341 visi- 
tors had attended the garden meetings in 
1840, and that within the year 8344/. 3s. 
had been awarded in medals, which 
makes the actual outlay under this head 
of expence alone 4,153/. 15s. for the last 
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ten years.—Sir O. Mosley, Bart, Mr. 
Barnard, and Mr. Pepys, were elected 
new members of Council; the Duke of 
Devonshire, President ; Mr. Edgar, Trea- 
surer ; and Dr. Henderson, Secretary for 
the ensuing year. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 29. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held, Viscount Braybrooke in the 
chair. The report shewed that, on the 
income for the year 1840, as compared 
with that of the preceding year, there 
was a decrease of 699/. 10s. 10d.; the 
falling off of the receipts under the im- 
portant head of admissions to the Gar- 
dens amounting to 419/. 14s. A compa- 
rison of the liabilities of the Society at 
the close of the years 1839 and 1840, ex- 
hibits a satisfactory decrease in favour of 
the latter year, amounting to the sum of 
9362. 10s. 1d., and there are no contracts 
pending. The Earl of Derby was re- 
elected President ; C. Drummond, Esq. 
Treasurer ; and W. Ogilby, Esq. Secre- 
tary.—A special meeting was fixed for 
the 20th of May, to determine the final 
position of the preserved collection.—The 
number of fellows at the present date is 
2893. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 29. Hudson Gurney, esq, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Major Sheppard exhibited a flint celt, 
of large size, lately found by Captain Eyre 
on the slope of a hill near Cissbury, in 
the parish of Findon, Sussex. 

A letter from George Ormerod, esq., 
LL.D. and F.L.S. was read, giving an 
account of a cromlech, or monument, 
12 feet 6 in. long, formed of red sand- 
stone, between Chepstow and Usk. 

Mr. Edward Moxhay presented to the 
Society a coloured plaster model execu- 
ted by Mr. R. Day of a fragment of a 
Roman tessellated pavement discovered 
under the French Protestant Church in 
Threadneedle Street. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. commu- 
nicated an account in detail of this pave- 
ment, which was laid open in digging out 
the foundations of the church, which 
had been pulled down to widen the street. 
From the whole area of the church hav- 
ing furnished portions of the coarser kind 
of tessellated floorings, composed of red 
brick of an inch square, and also of some 
diversified with’ tesserze in white and yel- 
low brick, Mr. Smith considered that the 
figured part formed part of a passage of 
some extent, connecting apartments com- 
pletely destroyed either by the foundations 
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of the church, or by those of St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, which formerly occupied the 
site. Coins of Agrippa, Claudius, Do- 
mitian, M. Aurelius, and of the Constan- 
tine family, were found among the ruins of 
the pavements, together with fragments 
of fresco paintings and a quantity of 
charcoal and charred barley. The pave- 
ments ran underneath Threadneedle-st., 
which is another proof to many already no- 
ticed of the great change that has taken 
place in the lines of streets and roads in 
London since the Roman epoch. Mr. 
Smith bore grateful testimony to the libe- 
rality of Mr. Moxhay, who not only gave 
free permission for research to be made, 
but also preserved the pavement for the 
British Museum ; an example which it is 
to be hoped will not be lost on those in 
authority in the City, and elsewhere. 

May 6. Henry Hallam, esq. Vice-Pre- 
sident. Mr. William Addison Combs 
communicated a brief description of the 
great walls encountered in the recent ex- 
cavations in Bush Lane and Cannon-st., 
already noticed in Mr. C. R. Smith’s re- 
cent paper on the Roman remains of 
London. 

An essay was then read on the site of 
Camoludunum in Essex, written by H. 
Jenkins, esq. This gentleman fixes that 
station at the camp on Lexden Heath, 
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near Colchester ; Lexden was included at 
the Domesday survey in the manor of 
Stanway (a name of obvious Roman ori- 
gin) and appears under the name of Les- 
sendena, which was explained by Mr. 
Jenkins, as equivalent to ‘‘the royal 
city.’’ The essay contained various va- 
luable remarks on other Roman remains 
in that vicinity. 

May 13. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Francis Bentall, esq. of Little Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a few frag- 
ments of Roman fresco painting, which 
were found near the tessellated pavement 
in Threadneedle Street, above noticed. 

Richard Porrett, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a small pocket volume, being a copy of 
‘*Les Heures royalles, dediées au Roy,” 
printed at Paris in 1657; the binding of 
which is covered with a cloth formed of 
human hair (in a copious quantity) in- 
terwgven with gold and silver thread: at 
the side are several ornamental knots and 
two flaming hearts, with the initials L.F. 
It formerly belonged to Cosway, the 
Royal Academician, by whom it was given 
to Thomas Mortimer, esq. author of the 
British Plutarch (Mr. Porrett’s maternal 
grandfather), and a tradition attends it 
that the hair was that of King Charles 
the First, and the book presented by his 
widow Henrietta Maria to her son Charles 
the Second. 

Sir Henry Ellis then read an essay by 
a gentleman whose name was not men- 
tioned, being a narrative of the history of 
Eric Bloody-axe, king of Norway, and 
afterwards king of Northumberland, com- 
piled from the Northern sagas, the Saxon 
chronicle, &c. 

May 20. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Timothy Frederick Triebner, esq. F.S.S. 
of Old Bond-st., and the Rev. Samuel 
Roffy Maitland, F.R.S. Librarian to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Thomas Farmer Dukes, esq. F.S.A. 
of Shrewsbury, presented a MS. volume 
in ‘quarto, containing a description of the 
Roman station of Uriconium (now Wrox- 
eter) illustrated with many drawings. The 
memoir was formerly read to the Society 
on the 24th Dec. 1829. 

Major Edward Moor, F.R.S. of Beal- 
ings, exhibited an ancient key of iron in- 
laid with brass, found at Framlingham 
castle ; and also a small round seal found 
at Burgh, representing a castle, with the 
initials (w. b.) and (within the gateway) 
this letter S. probably for Senescallus. 
This seal has been engraved in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for April 1830, and 
there explained by our correspondent 
D. A. Y. as having probably belonged to 
William Brekeston, whe was wardrobe- 
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keeper, 1 Edw. III. The key also is en- 
graved in our Magazine for Jan. 1828. 
The same gentleman exhibited the frame 
of an ancient pocket or gipciere; it was 
perfectly plain. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, communi- 
cated a bibliographical notice: of a book en- 
titled the Russe Commonwealth, 12mo, 
1591, written by Dr. Giles Fletcher, and 
suppressed by Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
H. Ellis illustrated this subject by copies 
of two manuscript documents inthe British 
Museum, one a Remonstrance addressed to 
Sir William Cecil, by the Muscovy mer- 
chants, on theappearance of Dr.Fletcher’s 
book, the angry statements of which it 
was thought might provoke resentment in 
Russia ; and the other Dr. Fletcher’s re- 
port of his embassage made shortly after 
his return in 1588, detailing the par- 
ticulars of the ‘‘ hard entertainment” and 
uncourteous treatment he had experienced 
in that} then uncivilised country; which 
appears to have arisen in great measure 
from a determination of the Russian gov- 
ernment to remove the trade from the 
Navon passage (whither the English usu- 
ally resorted) to Port St. Nicholas.— 
Fletcher’s book is included for the most 
part in Purchas’s Pilgrimes, but that edi- 
tor took the liberty to ‘‘ modify his biting 
style,” and prune away some of the most 
querulous and offensive passages. 

In our last report, p. 527, in the pas- 
sage relating to Mr. Windus’s paper on the 
Portland Vase, the names of Septimus 
Severus and Julia Domna are given in 
error for Alexander Severus and Julia 
Mammea. A full account of this tomb, 
the sarcophagus and vase, will shortly be 
published by Mr. Windus, with ample 
graphic illustrations. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

May 6. This society held its first an- 
nual meeting. The business commenced 
with a proposal to modify one of the 
existing laws, so as to admit of the en- 
largement of the Council—This having 
been adopted, a board of management 
for the year ensuing was chosen as fol- 
lows :— 

President.—The Rev. Ralph Tatham, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s college. 

Council.—Rev. W. H. Cookson, M.A. ; 
Rev. Professor Corrie, B.D.; Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart. ; J.O. Halliwell, esq. M.A.; 
Rev, J. Hildyard, M.A. ; C. Lestourgeon, 
esq. M.A.; Rev. J. Lodge, M.A.; Rev. 
J. J. Smith, M.A.; F. Thackeray, esq., 
M.A.; Rev. W. Webb, D.D.; Master of 
Clare Hall; H. A. Woodham, esq. B.A. 

Treasurer.—The Rev. J. J. Smith. 

Secretary.—J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 

Auditors.—J. Packe, esq. M.A., Vice- 
Provost of King’s college; the Rev. W. 
Bates. 
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After a Report had been received, and 
several presents announced, a paper was 
read by Sir Henry Dryden, on a number 
of Camps which he considers connected 
with each other, chiefly on the edge of a 
range of hills bounding on the east the 
valley of the Severn and upper Avon, ex- 
tending from Bath and Bristol, on the 
lower Avon, to Daventry, in Northamp- 
tonshire, a distance of eighty-five miles. 
This paper was illustrated by a map, and 
by plans and sections of the camps des- 
cribed; and it appears highly probable 
that these camps were a part of the chain 
used, if not formed, by Ostorius Scapula 
for the protection of the Roman Province. 

Mr. Woodham explained the delay in 
the appearance of his communication 
upon ‘‘ the Application of Heraldry to the 
Public and Collegiate Buildings of the 
University,’’ which isto form No. IV. of 
the Society’s publications, and held out 
the prospect of its being published in a 
fortnight. 

A number of remains, chiefly Roman, 
lay upon the table. Some found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
were from the collection of Mr. Deck. 
The rest, together with his own drawings, 
representing two tessellated pavements and 
the coloured chamber-walls of a Roman 
villa, found not long since at Litlington, 
were exhibited by the Rev. W. Clack. 
This selection from his museum, formed 
by his own exertions, contained some 
highly interesting specimens ; and the in- 
spection of them was accompanied with 
illustrations and a description. 





CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

May 18. The second anniversary meet- 
ing of this society was held at the rooms 
of the Philosophical Society. The chair 
having been taken by the President, 
twenty-two members were balloted for and 
elected. The President announced that 
the Society had been honoured by the ac- 
cession of the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, 
and the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, 
Bath and Wells, Sodor and Man, and 
Edinburgh. 

The report of the retiring committee 
was then read, from which it appeared 
that 250 churches had been visited and 
described ; that grants had been made 
during the year in aid of the York Min- 
ster—Old Shoreham, Sussex—Blisworth, 
Northamptonshire—Fenstanton, Hunts— 
Lolworth, Cambs.—Denton, Sussex ; that 
the society had published several tracts 
in support of its designs ; and that the 
balance in the Treasurer’s hands amoun- 
ted to £170. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
to fill the office of committee for 1841-2: 
—I. M. Neale, esq. B.A. Downing, 
Chairman: A, S. Eddis, esq. B.A. Fellow 
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of Trinity, Treasurer; B. Webb, esq. 
Trin., and J. G. Young, esq. B.A. Trin., 
Joint Honorary Secretaries ; and C. Col- 
son, esq. B.A. Fellow of St. John’s ; and 
F. A. Paley, esq. St. John’s. 

The President then delivered an ad- 
dress on the objects, principles, and na- 
ture of the society; considering it not 
only as an architectural, but as an eccle- 
siastical body. He argued from what it 
had done to what it might be expected to 
do, and concluded by shewing how ample 
was the field for its exertions. 

A paper was then read by F. A. Paley, 
esq. B.A., of Blisworth church, North-~ 
amptonshire—the oldest church in the 
kingdom, which he illustrated by several 
sketches. 

A paper by the Rev. E. T. Codd, B.A., 
St. John’s, on Daglingworth church, 
Gloucestershire, was, from want of time, 
necessarily deferred till the next meeting. 

Upwards of seventy brasses from va- 
rious parts of the kingdom were exhibited, 
and the society's large model of the font 
in Winchester Cathedral was placed on 
the table. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 12. Drawings of details in the old 
Church at Cheltenham, and various other 
presents were received. 

The Chairman stated, that the designs 
and working drawings for Gothic Churches 
in the Diocese of Madras, for which an 
application was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Tucker some months since, have now been 
supplied, together with a collection of 
such books and engravings as appeared 
most likely to be useful ; 

That an application has been received 
from the Bishop of Newfoundland for 
designs for a Cathedral in that diocese ; 

That the Cambridge Camden Society 
have agreed to admit the members of the 
Oxford Society to the privilege of attend- 
ing their meetings, and of purchasing 
their publications on the same terms as 
their own members. 

A paper was read by Mr. Grey, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, on Cumner Church, Berks, 
illustrated by general views, and a num. 
ber of careful sketches of various parts 
and details of that very interesting church. 
The tower is a good specimen of Early 
English, very early in the style, with a 
slight mixture of Norman work, probably 
about the year1200. There is a Norman 
corbel table on the south side of the 
church, and some other parts of the ori- 
ginal structure remain; but the greater 
part of the church is good Decorated work 
of about 1320, corresponding with the 
south aisles of St. Mary Magdalen and St. 
Aldate’s churches in Oxford, ihe windows 
having flowing tracery. Some of the old 
wood-work, both of the roof and of the 
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open seats, with their poppies, is particu- 
larly worthy of attention. One of the 
poppies in the chancel has all the emblems 
of the crucifixion carved upon it. There 
is one of the usual odious singing galleries 
at the west end, which almost entirely 
conceals the western arch, one of the most 
beautiful features of the church; and on 
the exterior an ugly modern porch, which 
ought to be removed; the walls should 
also be stripped of the rough cast which 
now conceals the masonry, and gives a bad 
modern look in passing through the vil- 
lage ; these Churchwardens’ improvements 
being the most conspicuous parts of the 
building. 

A subscription is now on foot for the 
restoration of Iffley Church. Few mem- 
bers of the University, either past or pre- 
sent, can be unacquainted with this admi- 
rable specimen of Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture ; and we hope the committee, in 
whose hands the management of the build- 
ing is placed, will find no difficulty in col- 
lecting the sum necessary for the work. 
The best authority, and correct taste will 
be the guides followed in this praiseworthy 
undertaking. 

On Friday, the 7th of May, was laid, 
by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, Chairman 
of the Committee of Management, the 
foundation stone of the chapel which the 
Governors of the Radcliffe Asylum, in 
fulfilment of the original design, recently 
resolved to erect for the use of the pa- 
tients. It is to be in the Early English 
style, and so arranged in the interior, as to 
allow all to see and hear the person who 
officiates; but, by the intervention of a 
partition, the patients of one sex will not 
see those of the other. 





RESTORATION OF OLD SHOREHAM 
CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


The church is a cruciform structure, 
consisting of a nave, transept, and chan- 
cel, without aisles to either portion ; in its 
original state two chapels branched off 
from the eastern side of the transept, 
flanking the chancel; above the inter- 
section of the nave and transept is a 
square tower ornamented with arcades on 
the sides, and covered with a low pyrami- 
dical roof, in all probability the original 
finish. Inthe autumn of last year a repa- 
ration of the church, rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the decayed state of 
the structure, was commenced, and is now 
in progress ; the expense of the repairs is 
to be defrayed by the parishioners, with 
a grant from Magdalene college, Oxford, 
the patrons of the living, and a subscrip- 
tion aided by the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety, to which society the superintend- 
ence of the repairs is confided, 
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At this period the church was in a la- 
mentable condition. The soil of the church 
yard had been raised so high as to cover 
the walls to the height of several feet 
above the level of the interior ; so high, 
indeed, that the jambs of a Norman door- 
way in the south transept were concealed, 
the arch alone being visible. The north 
branch of the transept was without a roof, 
and both the chapels were destroyed ; the 
tower was covered with rough cast, the 
arcades being entirely filled up: the eas- 
tern window was destroyed, and two mo- 
dern round-headed lights substituted, and 
most of the other windows had suffered 
more or less. The damp and unwhole- 
some state of the interior, arising from 
the accumulation of the earth, was a most 
serious evil. 

The restoration commenced with the 
removal of the ground from the church, 
during the progress of which a small 
altar bell wasfound. The doorway in the 
south transept was restored, with some 
other ornamental portions, in Caen stone : 
the rough cast was removed from the ex- 
terior of the tower, and the arcades 
opened. Upon the removal of the filling-in 
of the great east window many fragments 
of the ancient one were discovered. The 
restoration of the north transept is in 
progress ; the eastern window is to be 
again occupied by mullions and tracery, 
and the side windows to be repaired. 

The design of the east window is inten- 
ded to assimilate with that of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Oxford, except that it will 
consist of four lights instead of two. 
The designs are the production of J. C. 
Buckler, esq. the architect of Magdalene 
College, and his name is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for their fidelity. A stone altar 
will probably be raised in the chancel, and 
supersede the old wooden table which at 
present usurps the place of the original 
one, and other appropriate decorations 
are in contemplation, together with the 
entire removal of the cumbrous pews which 
until lately disfigured the interior, and the 
substitution of appropriately designed seats 
in their place. The alterations will, 
when complete, effect an entire change in 
the character of the edifice. Instead of a 
neglected and damp structure, unhealthy 
and forbidding, an object of regret to every 
lover of the ancient temples of the land, 
it will form a striking and elegant object, 
appropriate from its symbolical form, a 
true Latin cross, and inviting by pleasing 
and appropriate ornament the attention 
both of the antiquary and the churchman. 

This good work, together with the remo- 
valof the rough cast from the curious Saxon 
tower of St. Benedict at Cambridge, have 
emanated from the Camden Society of 
Cambridge. Both of these works are 
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witnesses of what can be effected in the 
restoration of our ancient churches at a 
comparatively small expense, and how 
easily it is accomplished whenever its de- 
sign is actively taken in hand. E.I.C. 





THE SAINTE CHAPELLE AT PARIS. 

The works for the Restoration of 
the Sainte Chapelle at Paris have been 
commenced under the joint superintend- 
ance of M. Lassus, M. Duban, and M. 
Viollet Leduc, than whom three archi- 
tects of greater taste and judgment, and 
of more scrupulous regard for antiquity, 
could not have been selected in the capi- 
tal. The former is more especially en- 
titled to a leading share in this great 
national work, from his being the author 
of the splendid survey and drawings 
made in 1834, which was rewarded with 
the gold medal of the Institute, and is to 
form the basis of a large publication on 
this valuable relic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to be published by the French 
government. The first thing done by 
these gentlemen has been to see that 
scaffoldings and other apparatus be ap- 
plied externally wherever necessary, in 
order that any repairs required for the 
outer side of the walls, the buttresses, 
&c. may be effected judiciously. The 
next thing has been to remove all the 
book shelves in the Upper Chapel, and 
thus to unmask the beautiful series of 
triplicated arches running all round under 
the windows. The colours and gilding 
on the shafts, towers, etc. of these 
arches, have been found in better preser- 
vation than was expected: and within 
the heads of the arches, and between 
each arch, have been found much more 
than was hoped of the curious blue glass 
with gold ornaments on it that formed 
such a peculiar feature of the ornament- 
ation of this edifice. In the autumn all 
the papers of the Court of Accounts 
which occupy the lower chapel are to be 
removed, and the tumular inscriptions on 
the floor, which is entirely covered with 
them, will then be legible, and can be 
copied. M. Lenoir, who is one of the 
architects entrusted with the restoration 
of other portions of the Palais de Justice, 
has sent to the chapel from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the beautiful wooden stair- 
case, of the same date as the chapel 
itself, which led up to the top of the 
shrine. It is a curious specimen of the 
wood carving of the epoch. The remain- 
der of the shrine in stone is in perfect 
preservation in one of the workshops at- 
tached to the Abbey of St. Denis, toge- 
ther with two of the twelve statues of the 
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apostles which also adorned the chapel, 
and will be brought from thence tothe place 
where they originally stood. The other 
ten statues are in the cellars of the 
monastery on the top of the Mont Vale- 
rien, which is now, with the adjoining 
cemetery, about to be still further dese- 
crated by conversion into a citadel, being 
part of the childish project for fortifying 
Paris against the Parisians. These sta- 
tues have been reclaimed from the Minis- 
ter of War, and if they ‘will not do for 
lime will perhaps be given up. 

The Minister of the Interior, on the 
application of the Archbishop of Paris, 
has ordered the telegraph, which has so 
long disgraced the Church of Montmartre, 
to be removed lower down the hill: and 
the choir of the church, which contains 
some valuable Roman columns and capi- 
tols, to be restored. On the application 
of the same Prelate, the minister of War 
has ordered that the works of the citadel 
on the Mont Valerien, shall not disturb 
the ancient cemetery on the eastern slope 
of the hill. 

On May 10, the budget of the Minister 
of the Interior was discussed in the 
Chamber of Deputies, when, on the chap- 
ter, that 400,000 francs be allowed for 
the reparation and preservation of Histo- 
rical Monuments during 1842, being put 
to the vote, the Marquis de Sade moved 
that the grant should be increased to 
600,000 francs. M. Vitet seconded the 
amendment, and in an eloquent speech 
showed how much more advisable it was 
to spend a good sum at once in repairing 
such monuments as required it, rather 
than small sums at later periods. The 
Minister of the Interior complained of 
the penury of the treasury, but the feel- 
ing of the chamber was evidently against 
him, and with a truly enlightened spirit 
the increased grant was voted without a 
division. This is one of the most im- 
portant events in favour of archeological 
pursuits that has taken place in France 
since the great revolution: and the im- 
petus it will give to a spirit of conserva- 
tion, happily now in the increase, will be 
immense. 

At the sitting of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres on April 16, 
M. Hase read a letter from M. Paul 
Prieur at Oran, giving an account of the 
ruins of a Roman Colonia, eight leagues 
south of that town. They were believed 
to be the remains of Giloa, which station 
has been placed by many geographers on 
the sea coast. If this conjecture be cor- 
rect, several difficulties in the Antonine 
Itinerary will be cleared up. 

4N 
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PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Commons. 

April 26. The House went into Com- 
mitte on the ParLiAMENTARY Vorers 
(IrELAND) Bill, Lord Morpeth having 
previously announced his intention to 
raise 5l. leaseholders’ qualification, as 
printed in the Bill, to 82. Lord Howick 
rose to move an amendment upon the 
first clause. He laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that the basis of the county fran- 
chise is not occupation, but property. 
The excess on which he would propose to 
require a rating, in order to confer a fran- 
chise, would be an excess of 5/. beyond 
the rent and other charges. After further 
explaining his views, he said that all he 
should now ask of the House would be 
merely to consent to the principle. He 
then moved an alteration of the terms of 
the first clause. Lord Morpeth said, that 
though the proposals of Lord Howick 
might have been unobjectionable if moved 
as additions to the franchise provided by 
the Bill, they would not be eligible as 
substitutions for that franchise. Lord 
Stanley said the amendment was no ver- 
bal one ; it raised the question whether 
the whole existing law and principle of 
beneficial interest should be swept away. 
When he should see an undue and unna- 
tural diminution of the Irish constituency, 
from the amount intended by the Reform 
Bill, he should gladly co-operate for the 
redress of that evil; but he would not, 
because some gentlemen declined to grant 
leases of their property, consent to inun- 
date the constituency by letting in voters 
without any property whatever.—Sir Ro- 
bert Peed agreed in the general principles 
laid down by Lord Howick, although he 
did not intend to support his details, 
The House divided—For Lord Howick’s 
amendment, 291; against it, 270; ma- 
jority against Ministers, 21. 

April 30. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward the Bupcer. 
After shewing that the actual revenue 
and expenditure shewed a deficiency of 
nearly 2,000,0002. sterling, or nearly a 
million more than he had anticipated, he 
attributed this principally to the falling 
off of trade, and not to the failure of his 
scheme of taxation. Stamps and taxes 
had produced more than was expected. 
The deficiency in the Post-office was 
mainly caused by increased expenses. 


PARLIAMENT. 


He estimated the expenditure for the pre- 
sent year, including a part of the expenses 
to China, 400,0002. and Canada, 108,0002. 
at 50,731,000/. The revenue for the year 
he estimated, the Customs at 22,000,000/. 
the Excise at 14,000,000/. the Stamps at 
7,130,000/. and he thought he might rely 
upon the whole not falling short of 
48,310,0007. leaving a deficiency of 
2,421,0007. He thought it would be re- 
quisite to make up the permanent revenue 
to fifty millions sterling per annum. He 
proposed to raise his revenue mainly by a 
modification of the duties on Timber and 
Sugar, which he estimated would pro- 
duce 1,300,0002. ; and an alteration on 
the duties on Corn would provide for any 
remaining defalcation. He concluded by 
moving a resolution that the sum of eleven 
millions be raised by Exchequer Bills to 
replace Bills to be paid off. Mr. Goul- 
burn censured the proceedings of Minis- 
ters, and said that, although their revenue 
had augmented, yet their expenditure had 
augmented in a still larger proportion. 
There was now an aggregate deficiency of 
five millions, and a calculated deficiency 
of two millions more for the year to come. 
Sir Robert Peel commented on the enor- 
mous deficiency of 7,500,000/. incurred 
during the past five years, with a revenue 
too which had been throughout im- 
proving. For the present year there 
would bea deficit of 2,400,000/. Go. 
vernment ought to have stated the outline 
and details of their proposal respecting 
grain, as they had done respecting timber 
and sugar. ‘The resolution was agreed to. 

May 6. Lord John Russell said Go- 
vernment had received information of 
certain preliminary arrangements having 
been entered into with Cuina, but that 
they were disapproved of. They would 
wait for further accounts as to what the 
treaty contained. Captain Elliot had 
been recalled, and Sir Henry Pottinger 
had been appointed Plenipotentiary to 
China. 

May 7. Lord John Russell, in moving 
that the House should go into a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means in order to con- 
sider the Sucar Duties, entered into a 
defence of the present policy of Govern- 
ment.—Lord Sandon then moved the 
Amendment of which he had given no- 
tice, “ that, considering the efforts and 
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sacrifices which Parliament and the Coun- 
try have made for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade and Slavery, with the earnest 
hope that their exertions and example 
might lead to the mitigation and final 
extinction of those evils in other coun- 
tries, this House is not prepared (espe- 
cially with the present prospects of the 
supply of Sugar from British possessions) 
to adopt the measure proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government tor the reduction 
of the duties on Foreign Sugars.’”? The 
debate which hereupon ensued was ad- 
journed from day to day, and lasted for 
the unprecedented extent of eight nights. 
Sir Robert Peel, in opposing the project, 
said, that a sufficient supply of sugar 
would be furnished from the East and 
West Indies and the Mauritius, and that 
he saw no necessity of giving the pre- 
ference to Cuba and Brazil. He did not 
contemplate with any alarm the commer- 
cial prospects of the country, The re- 
cent decrease of exports has been but 
small, and this owing chiefly to embar- 
rassments in the United States, our chief 
customers. The state of our shipping 
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has been progressive. With respect to 
the Corn Law he preferred a graduated 
scale over a fixed duty. As to the Timber 
duties he must reserve his opinion until 
he had obtained the information furnished 
by the Governor of Canada. If he were 
in office, he should ask for time before he 
brought forward any plan of finance. The 
existing deficiencies had occurred because, 
as a Government, Ministers had retained 
office when they no longer had the means 
of effecting the measures they knew to be 
necessary. When the House divided, on 
the 18th of May, there appeared for Lord 
Sandon’s amendment, 317; against it, 
281; majority against Ministers, 36. 
May 13. Mr. Muntz moved ‘ That 
a humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying her Majesty to institute 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Cardigan, during his 
command of the Eleventh Hussars, with 
the view of ascertaining how far such 
conduct bas rendered him unfit to 
remain in her Majesty’s service ;” which 
was negatived by a majority of 135 to 58. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 

The Duke of Victory (Espartero) has 
been elected by a majority of 76 votes as 
sole Regent of Spain during the minority 
of the Queen. He took the requisite 
oaths on the 10th inst. Arguelles had 
only 103 votes. The tranquillity of Mad- 
vid had not been disturbed. The Queen 
Mother, Christina, has taken refuge in 
France. 

FRANCE. 

The baptism of the Count of Paris, 
grandson of Louis Philippe, has been at- 
tended by much ceremonial and festivity 
in the French capital. There is to bea 
reduction of 60,000 men, troops to that 
amount being placed on the reserve. 

The French army in Algiers is in con- 
stant hostility with the Arabs. On the 
Ist May 43 soldiers, having pursued the 
Arabs for some distance, fell into an am- 
‘buscade prepared by 600 of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who put every one of them to the 
sword, Thirty-nine decapitated corpses 
were found on the spot; the five others 
could not be discovered. A subsequent 
account describes a dashing affair with 
from 5000 to 6000 Kabyles, the regular 
infantry of Abdel Kader, in which the two 
princes were personally engaged. The 
Duke de Nemours, who commanded the 
left wing, led the 24th regiment of the 
line, of which the Duke d’Amaule is 


Lieutenant-Colonel, to the charge, and 
drove the Arabs from their position with 
a loss of several hundred men. 

UNITED STATES. 

General Harrison, the newly-elected 
President of the United States, died on 
the 4th April (see our Obituary) ; when 
the Vice-President, Mr. Tyler, according 
to the constitution of the States, suc- 
ceeded to the presidency, and issued an 
address to the nation. Mr. Tyler has re- 
tained the cabinet appointed by his pre- 
decessor, and, it is believed, that his policy 
will be similar to that of Gen. Harrison, 
particularly in regard to the relations be- 
tween America and Great Britain. In 
financial matters, however, he is decidedly 
opposed toa national bank and to national 
debt. 

On the 11th the residence of the late 
President Harrison, in Obio, was totally 
destroyed by fire. 

CHINA. 

The intelligence from China is not sa- 
tisfactory. On Feb. 6, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries had a long interview near the se- 
cond bar of the Canton river, to settle all 
differences: but was not effectual: yet 
Captain Elliot ordered the British troops 
to evacuate Chusan. The Chinese Com. 
missioner Keshen evinced an intention to 
procrastinate, which, added to a rumour 
that warlike orders had been received from 
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Pekin, produced an impression that hos- 


tilities must be renewed. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has gone out as envoy to China, 


Domestic Occurrences. 





[June. 


to supersede Captain Elliot, and with full 
power to settie all differences. Rear- 
Admiral Elliot has arrived in London. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


April 20. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the new church of St. John the 
Baptist, at Harlow, Essex. He remarked 
that it was the 102d sacred building that 
he had had the happiness of consecrating. 

April 27. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol consecrated St. James’s 
Church, at Barton Terrace, near Glou- 
cester, for the Hamlets of Barton St. 
Michael and Barton St. Mary. The 
building is a neat and substantial struc- 
ture, and will accommodate 630 persons, 
about half the sittings being free. 

St. Luke’s Church, High Orchard, near 
Gloucester, which has been built and en- 
dowed by the Rev. S. Lysons, Rector of 
Rodmarton, who is appointed the Mi- 
nister, was consecrated the next day. 
This church was erected from a design 
by T. Fulljames, esq. architect, of Glou- 
cester, and is a neat structure in the later 
style of Early English. It is calculated 
to accommodate 520 persons: there are 
160 free sittings. It is also provided 
with an organ. It is the intention of Mr. 
Lysons to commence a school in connec- 
tion with the church. 

On the following day was consecrated 
a church, dedicated to St. Paul, at a place 
called White’s Hill, more than a mile dis- 
tant from the town of Stroud, in the 
midst of a large and poor population. 
The church, a beautiful structure of the 
Norman style of architecture, is capable 
of accommodating 600 persons, and 500 
sittings are free. 

These churches have originated with 
the Diocesan Church Building Associa- 
tion. The first was completed by it, the 
Society having taken upon itself the liabi- 
lities of the contractors, which they were 
unable to meet, to the extent of nearly 
6007. That munificent benefactor, Dr. 
Warneford, gave 5007. towards the endow- 
ment, the Lord Bishop 250/. the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester 250/.; and 
Dr. Warneford also contributed 100/. to- 
wards the repairing fund. St. Luke’s 
Church originated with the Diocesan 
Church Building Association, but it was 
afterwards taken up in the most liberal 
spirit by the Rev. Samuel Lysons, of 


Hempstead Court, who built and endowed 
it entirely at his own expense. The build- 
ing of St. Paul’s Church at White's Hill, 
near Stroud, was promoted by the above 
Association to the extent of 500/.; and 
here again Dr. Warneford has contributed 
7002. towards the endowment. 

April 27. A meeting, specially called by 
the Arehbishop of Canterbury, for the pur- 
pose of raising a fund towards providing 
or the endowment of additional Bishop- 
rics in the Colonies, was held at Willis’s 
Rooms. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed that the Church of England, in 
erdeavouring to discharge her unquestion- 
able duty of providing for the religious 
wants of her members in foreign lands, is 
bound to proceed upon her own princi- 
ples of apostolical order and discipline ; 
that the want of episcopal superintend- 
ence is a great and acknowledged defect 
in the religious provision hitherto made 
for many of the colonies and dependen- 
cies of the British Crown; that it was 
necessary that an immediate effort should 
be made to impart to them the full bene- 
fit of the church in all the completeness 
of her ministry, ordinances, and govern- 
ment; and, finally, that a fund should be 
raised towards providing for the endow- 
ment of bishoprics in such of the foreign 
possessions of Great Britain as shall be 
determined upon by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. ‘The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has contri- 
buted 10,000/. ; the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel 5,000/.; the 
Church Missionary Society, annual for 
New Zealand, until a grant of land be 
available, 600/. ; the Colonial Church So- 
ciety 412/. ; and the New Zealand Church 
Society (for New Zealand) 100/. Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager gives 1,000/. 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the University of Ox- 
ford, and John Gladstone, esq. with his 
sons, each 1,000/. Many other subscrip- 
tions have been exceedingly liberal, and 
the amount advertised within a few days 
was nearly 33,000/. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 23. Edw. W. H. Schenley, to be Com- 
missioner of Arbitration at Surinam, vice Dal- 
rymple. 

April 24. Edw. Dyer Sanderson, esq. to be 
Chief Justice of Tobago. 

April 27. Earl Somers to use the surname 
of Somers before Cocks. 

April 28. Knighted: Thomas Noel Harris, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. in the army, K.H. &c. a 
Groom of the Privy Chamber ; William Wight- 
man, esq. a Judge of the Queen’s Bench ; Isaac 
Morley, esq. Mayor of Doncaster, and Edw. 
Samuel Walker, esq. Mayor of Chester. 

April 29. Gen. Sir John mere. K.C.B. to 
be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of New- 
foundland. 

April 30. 14th Light Dragoons, Major W. 
Havelock to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. Edw. Harvey 
to be Major; 37th Foot, brevet Major H. O. 
Wood to be Major. Brevet, to be Majors in the 
army. Captains Wm. Wainman, John Caulfield, 
and Robert Stewart.—Sir Robert B. Clarke, to 
be Chief Justice of Barbadoes; Henry Edw. 
Sharpe, esq. to be Attorney-General of Bar- 
badoes. 

May 1. Major-Gen. Sir George Arthur, knt. 
created a Baronet. 

May 5. Col. C. R. Fox to be Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance. 

May 6. William-Standish Standish (here- 
tofore Carr) of Cocken, co. Durham, esq. in 
compliance with the will of his cousin, Frank 
Hall Standish, esq. to use the name of Stand- 
pee only and bear the arms of Standish of Dux- 
yury. 

May 7. Patrick Morris, esq. to be Treasurer 
of Newfoundland. 

May 10. Alexander Shepherd, esq. to be 
Treasurer of New Zealand.—Thomas Welsh, 
esq. to be Attorney-Gen. of Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Samuel-Geo. W. Archibald, to be Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, James W. Johnston, Attorney- 
Gen. and J. B. Uniacke, Solicitor-Gen. of Nova 
Scotia. — North Somerset Yeomanry, Henry 
Shute, esq. to be Major. 

May 11. 11th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Wilson, K.C.B. to be Colonel ; 82d Foot, Major- 
Gen. Sir Andrew Pilkington, K.C.B. to be Co- 
lonel; Rifle Brigade, Capt. H. F. Beckwith, to 
be Major. Unattached, Major T. E. Kelly, to be 
Lieut.-Col. — Geo. Lloyd Hodges, - (late 
Consul in Egypt) to be Consul at Hamburgh; 
Charles John Barnett, esq. (late Consul at War- 
saw), to be Consul in Egypt. 

May 12. The Duke of Sutherland, K.G. in 
regard for the memory of his mother, the late 
Duchess and Countess of Sutherland, to bear 
the surname of Sutherland before Leveson 
Gower.—-Knighted, Samuel Hancock, esq. Se- 
nior Excn of the Yeomen of the Guard. —Wm. 
Lamb Arrowsmith, esq. to be Superintendent 
of the Government Works and Repairs at 
Malta. . 

May 13. Major Crawford Hagart, Dep. Adj.- 
Gen. of the Bombay Army, to accept the in- 
signia of the third class of the Douranee 
Empire. i. 

May 14. John Sealy, esq. to be Solicitor- 
Gen. of Barbadoes.— Stephen Bourne, esq. to 
be Registrar of Berbice. 

May 15. Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. summoned 
to the House of Peers as Baron Hastings, he 
being one of the heirs of Sir John de Hastings, 
who sat in Parliament in 18 Edw. I.— Niven 
Moore, esq. (late Consul at Beirout) to be 
Consul at Aleppo; Nath. Wm. Werry, esq. 


(late Consul at Damascus) to be Consul at 
Beirout ; Richard Wood, esq. to be Consul at 
Damascus. 

May 18. 1st Foot Guards, Capt. John Dixon 
to be Captain and Lieut.-Colonel.— Scots Fu- 
silier Guards, Capt. N. W. J. B. Micklethwaite 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.— 43d Foot, Major 
James Forlong to be Lieut.-Col.; Major W. 
Fraser to be Major 93d Foot; Capt. R. C. 
Smyth to be Major. Brevet: Capt. H. J. M. 
Gregory to be Colonel in the Army. 

ay 18. ‘The Rev. Archibald Bennie to be 
one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in 
Scotland. 

May 19. The Hon. and Rey. E. T. Keppel 
to be one of the Deputy Clerks of the Closet to 
her Majesty. 

May 21. John Dunnington, of Thicket-pri- 
ory, co. York, clerk, M.A., in respect to the 
memory of Robert Jefferson, of Howden, esq. 
to take the name of Jefferson after Dunning- 
ton, and bear the arms of Jefferson in the first 
quarter.— 89th Foot, brevet Major Edward 
Thorp to be Major. 





Nava. Promotions. 
To be Commander, Lord Henry Russell. 
Appointment.—Rear-Admiral Sir Wm. Par- 
ker, K.C.B. to be Commander-in-Chief in In- 
dia and the China Seas.— Rear-Adm. R. Tho- 
mas to be Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Sandwich.—Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, esq. 


The Ear! of Caledon has been chosen a Repre- 
sentative Peer for Lreland, 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTs, 


Rev. H. Pepys, D.D. to be Bishop of Worcester. 

Rev. T. V. Short, D.D. to be Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. 

Rev. W. K. Hamilton to be Canon of Salisbury. 

Rev. J. Edwards to be Canon of Durham. 

Rey. J. Ashley to be Preb. of Ely. 

Rev. C. H. Ridding to be a Fellow of Winches- 


ter. 

Rev.W. Newstead Falkner to be Preb, of New- 
chapel, Lg * 

Rey. H. Allen, St. Paul’s P.C. Bury. 

Rev. R. Baker, Friston cum Snape V. Suff. 

Rev. C, U. Barry, St. Edward’s P. C, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. F. Baugh, Great Ilford V. Essex. 

Rev. J. H. Bloom, Newton by Castleacre V. 


Norf. 
Rey. R. Bond, Briston V. Norf. 
Rev. W. Brocklebank, Udimore P.C. Sussex. 
Rev. R. Brown, North Aston V. Oxon. 
Rev. H. N. W. Comyn, Brunstead R. Norf. 
Rey. W. Dannett, Naunton Beauch. R. Worc. 
Rey. J. Donton, Biggleswade V. Beds. 
Rey. R. D. Evans, Kingsland R. Heref. 
Rev. 'T. 5. Evans, St. Leonard V. Shoreditch. 
Rey. R. Fayrer, Scissett P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. W. George, Cherrington R. Glouc. 
Rev. T. A. Hedley, St. James’ P.C. Glouc. 
Rev. H. Herning, St. Giles’ V. Oxford. 
Hon. and Rev. W. Howard, Whiston R. Yorksh. 
Rev, R. P. Humfrey, Thorpe Mandeville R 
Northamptonsh. 
Rey. O. Jenkins, Longworth R. Berks. 
Rev. H. J. Legge, Brimscombe New Ch. Glouc. 
Rey. S. Lysons, St. Luke’s P.C. Gloucester, 
Rev. W. M. Macdonald, Calstone R. Wilts, 
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Rev. . . M‘Cornick, Coalville P.C. Northamp- 
tonsh. 

Rev. D. Mead, Brewham P.C. Som. 

Rev. J. Oldknow, Trinity Chap. Bordesley. 

Rev. W. Pashley, Aston Somerville R. Glouc. 

Rev. E. J. Randolph, Tring P.C. Herts. 

Rev. H. M. Rice, Southill cum Callington R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. W. C. Roughton, Stopham R. Sussex. 

Rev. F. Simpson, Carnaby V. and Fraisthorpe 
P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. — Snelgar, Royston V. Herts. 

Rev. 8S. Sowden, Mytholm P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. S. Stone, St. John Sepulchre P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. J. H. Stubbs, Dromiskin R. Louth. 

Rey. H. Sudcliffe, Keele P.C. Staff. 
v. J. N. H. Thomas, Milbrook P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. P. G. Tiddeman, North Hincksey 
P.C. Berks. 

Rev. F. Upjoln, Gorleston V. Suff. 

Rev. H. G. Walsh, St. John’s P.C. Clifton. 

Rev. J. C. Young, Minety V. Glouc. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. G. W. Langmead to the Citadel at Ply- 
mouth. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Edwards, to be Greek Professor in Dur- 
ham University. 

Rev. R. Willson, to be Second Master of Leeds 
Grammar School. 

Rey. W. Drake, to be Second Master of Coven- 
try Free School, with the Lectureship in St. 
John’s Church (united by Act of Parliament). 

Mr. C. J. Collier, S.C.L. Magd. Hall, Oxf. to 
be Head Master of Henley Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 26. At Kotaghery, the wife of the Lord 
Bishop of Madras, a dau. 

April 6. In Portman-sq. the wife of Charles 
Wynne, esq. jun. a son.—17. At Rome, the 
lady of Sir George Baker, Bart. a son and 
heir.—18. At Hilston-house, Monmouthsh. 
the wife of George Cave, esq. a dau.— 22. At 
the Rectory, Ewell, the lady of the Rev. Sir 
George L. Glynn, Bart. Vicar of Ewell, a 
son.—24. At Everingham Park, Yorksh. the 
wife of Wm. Constable Maxwell, esq. a son.—— 
At Mangotsfield House, the wife of T. P. Pe- 
terson, esq. a dau.—_ 27. The wife of the Rev. 
Jacob Wood, Vicar of Egham, twin daus.—— 
30. At the College, Isle of Man, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Dixon, the Vice Principal, a dau. 

Lately.—At Richmond, Surrey, Lady Sussex 
Lennox, a son, still-born.—The Hon. Mrs. 
Trotter, Connaught-pl. a dau.—In Eaton-pl. 
Mrs. Henry Shaw Lefevre, a son.——In Lower 
Seymour-st. Portman-sq. the wife of Capt. 
J. M. Gambier, a dau.— At Newbottle Abbey, 
Dalkeith, the Marchioness of Lothian, a son. 
In Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Stanley, a dau.——At Mickleham-hall, Lady 
Albert Conyngham, a dau.——At Ostend, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Fulton, a dau.—lIn Har- 
ley-st. Mrs. Denis Le Marchant, a dau.—In 
Great Cumberland-pl. the wite of G. R. Smith, 
esq. M.P. a son.—In Dover-st. the Countess 
of Sandwich, a son.—JIn Welbeck-st. the 
wife of 'T. W. C. Master, esq. M.P. a son and 
heir.—In Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Plunkett, 
a dau.——At Cintra, in Portugal, the wife of 
Admiral Sartorius, a son. 

May 3. The wife of Dr. Buckland, Canon of 
Christchurch, a dau.—6. In Hamilton-pl. 
the Countess of Eldon, a dau.—8. In New 
Bond-st. Mrs.C, Wriothesley Digby, adau.—— 








Births and Marriages. 





[June, 


16. At Sion Cottage, the wife of W. Surtees 
Raine, esq. a son. 18. At St. Leonard’s-hill, 
the wife of W. B. Harcourt, esq. a son and 
heir.—19. In Parliament-st. the wife of Dr. 
Todd, a dau. 








MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 7. At Perth, Western Australia, George 
Leake, esq. formerly of Mecklenburgh-sq., to 
Georgina-Mary, only dau. of the late Sam. 
Kingsford, esq. of Battersea. 

Jan. 25. At Rio de Janeiro, Charles Hopley, 
esq. merchant. to Mary-Anne, only dau. of the 
late John Nuttall, esq. of Shuttleworth, Lan- 
cash. ; at the same time, Agnes Hopley, sister 
of the above, to J. H. Nuttall, esq. merchant, 
of Monte Video, eldest son of the said J. Nut- 
tall, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Broughton, near Newport-Pag- 
nel, John Benne, esq. Buckingham, to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late T. S. Hollingworth, 
esq. of Newport-Pagnel. 

At St. George’s, aa ones William 
hy, —_ of Dublin, to Julia, eldest dau. of 
. insland, esq. of Great Russell-st. Blooms- 

ury. 

18. At Kurnaul, Capt. W. B. Thompson, 
67th N. Inf., to Selina-Maria, dau. of George 
a oe gy esq. of Chiswick, Middlesex. 

March 9, At Malablishwar, Bombay, Arthur 
Morris, esq. 4th N. Inf., to Jane, second dau. 
of Capt. Renwick, R.N. Honiton. 

5. Mr. Robert Kent, of Plymouth, to Har- 
riette Vaughan, eldest dau. of the late Col. T. 
Hole, 25th Light Dragoons. 

6. At Waterford, John Gatchell, of Cooleg- 
gan, King’s co. esq. to Frances, dau. of the late 
Jonathan Gatchell, esq. of Waterford. 

8. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, M.A., Classical Tutor of the Wesleyan 
Theological Institution, Hoxton, to Elizabeth- 
Rebecca, youngest dau. of S. F. Scott, esq. 
Lower Belgrave-pl. 

10. At St. George-the-Martyr, Mons. Jules 
Rottier, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Richard 
Sharp, esq. of the Bank of England. ——At 
Newington, Lieut. T. A. Butler, R.N.to Emma- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Capt. Sir H. E. Atkin- 
son, R.N. 

12. John-Eveleigh Wyndham, esq. only son 
of the Rev. J. H. Wyndham, of Corton, near 
Sherborne, to Elizabeth-Geraldine, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Fitzgerald, of Mapperton House, 
Somerset, and Turlough, co. Mayo. 

13. At Corhampton, Hants, William, second 
son of Walter Long, esq. of Preshaw House, 
Hants, to Elizabeth Hare, only child of the late 
J. H. Jolliffe, esq. of Bathford.—aAt Brecon, 
T. P. Lucas, esq. M.D. of Brecon, and late of 
the Ordnance Medical Department, to Char- 
lotte, only dau. of the late John Powell, esq. 
—At Chelvey, Somerset, the Rey. J. F. Cum- 
berlege, Vicar of Astwood, Bucks, to Lucy- 
Anne, dau. of the late Rey. John Matthew, 
Rector of Kilve, Som.—— At Bath, William 
Stevens, esq. of Timberdene, Mickleham, Sur- 
rey, to Geogiana, only dau. of James Wap- 
share, esq. of Bath.—At Brixton, George, 
eldest son of L. M. Simon, esq. of the Paragon, 
Blackheath, to Caroline, only surviving dau. 
of the late Joseph, Baron de Paravicini——At 
Blickling, Charles-William, eldest surviving 
son of Robert Marsham, esq. of Stratton Straw- 
less, Norfolk, to Emily-Louisa, third dau. of 
Reginald -George Macdonald, chief of Clan- 
ronald, and grand-dau. of the late Earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

_ 14, At Kennington, James Topham, esq. 
jun. of the Clapham-road, to Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of the late Osborn Thompson, esq.— 
At Abbot’s-Langley, Frederick, eldest son of 
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Frederick-Pratt Barlow, esq. of Kensington, to 
Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Jehn Dickin- 
son, esq. of Abbot’s Hill, Herts.——At Walton, 
Warwicks. Thomas Dyke Acland, esq. M.P. 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Sir C. Mor- 
daunt, Bart. —— At Biggleswade, the Rev. 
Henry Green, M.A. of Cople, Beds. to Marga- 
ret, youngest dau. of Robert Lindsell, esq.—— 
At Naples, W. B. Call, esq. only son of Sir W. 
P. Call, Bart. to Laura-Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late C. W. Gardiner, esq. of Coombe 
Lodge, Oxon.——At Huddersfield, the Rev. 
John A, D. Meakin, M.A. Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Speen, to Julia-Rachel, only dau. of the late 
John Myers, esq. Barrister-at-Law, of Pow 
House, Millom, Cumberland.—At Crudwell, 
Wilts, Thomas Miller, esq. of Preston, Lanc. 
te Henrietta-Sarah, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Cornelius Pitt, Rector of Rendcomb, Glouc. 
——aAt Chariton, Fred. G. L’Estrange Clark, 
esq. to Emma, youngest dau. of the late Rich- 
ard Terry, of Knaresborough. —— At Teign- 
mouth, the Rev. John Muckleston, Incumbent 
of Wichnor, Staff. to Mary, second dau. of the 
late Theophilus Levett, esq. of Wichnor Park. 

15. At Chelsea, James Bremridge, esq. of 
Tunbridge Wells, to Lady Colebrooke, relict of 
Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Bart. —— At Wolverton, 
Hants, George Mellish Simonds, esq. of Read- 
ing, to Emily, third dau. of the late William 
Boulger, Esq. of Bradfield House, Berks.—— 
At Salisbury, Charles Prothero, esq. of Malpas, 
Monmouthsh. to Sophia-Cecilia, second dau. 
of the Ven. W. Macdonald, Archdeacon of 
Wilts.——At Albury, Surrey, M. C. Seton, esq. 
eldest son of Col. Seton, C.B. to Mary-Ursula, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. W. L. Ad- 
dington. At Ewell, Surrey, John Nichols 
Shelley, Esq. of Epsom, to Harriet, dau. of 
Walter-Scott Stanhope, Esq. of Ewell House. 
—At St. Marylebone, the Rev. T. Price, B.D. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, to Miss Brooks, 
Teddington. At Walcot, the Rev. T. Ed- 
mund Nash, A.M. to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. John Mackenzie, of 
Belmaduthie, Ross-shire. At Leamington, 
Charles John Kemeys Tynte, esq. late MP. 
for West Somerset, only son of Col. Kemeys 
Tynte, of Halswell House, Som. and of Keven 
Mably, Glamorgansh. to Vincentia, dau. of the 
late Wallop Brabazon, esq. of Ruth House, co. 
Louth. At Huddersfield, Wiliiam Bousfield, 
esq. of St. Mary-Axe, London, to Hannah, 
youngest dau. of David Shaw, esq. of the for- 
mer place.—— At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. 
Charles Woolloton, esq. to Clarissa, third dau. 
of J. D. Mayhew, esq. of Fitzroy-sq.—— At 
Westerham, Kent, the Rev. John Yellowly, 
M.A. son of John Yellowly, esq. M.D. of Ca- 
vendish Hall, Suffolk, to Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of James Paterson, esq. of Cornwall-ter. Re- 
gent’s-park.—— At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone- 
sq. Sir Edward Pearson, of the Queen’s Yeo- 
men of the Guard, to the Hon. Alicia Hewitt, 
eldest dau. of Viscount Lifford. At Chelsea, 
Henry Russell, esq. of York, to Mary, fourth 
dau. of William Jacob, Esq. of Cadogan-pl.—— 
At Sutton-at-Hone, William Kenrick, esq. of 
Bourne-pl. Kent, to Louisa, younger dau. of 
William Fleet, esq. of Darenth Grange.—— 
W. L. Bulwer, esq. of Heydon Hall, Norfolk, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late W. Green, 
esq. of Bryanston-sq.— At St. Pancras, Wil- 
liam, youngest son of the late Thomas Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Constantinople, to Elizabeth-Eve- 
lyn, eldest dau. of Charles Danvers, esq. late 
of Bexley, Kent. —— At Blendworth, the Rev. 
Henry Forster, eldest son of the late Capt. 
Henry Forster, of the 23d regt., to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the Rear-Adm. Sir Michael 
seymour, Bart. K.C.B. 
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16. At St. Pancras, Charles Tanner, esq. of 
Plymouth, to Agnes-Frances, eldest dau. of M. 
Stutely, esq. of Cambridge-ter. Regent’s Park. 

17. At All Souls, Langham-pl. the Rev. 
William Maskelyne, M.A. Rector of Crudwell, 
and Vicar of Hankerton, Wilts. to Sarah, only 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Wise, 
D.D. of Blandford.—— At Stoke Newington, 
Henry Seymour, son of J.T. Simes, esq. of 
Highbury Park North, to Anna Matilda, eldest 
dau. of George Wallace, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Thomas Ladd Peake, R.N. to Toten, youngest 
dau. of James Fisher, esq. of Ramsgate.—— 
At Exeter, Alexander Huddy, esq. to Mrs. 
Mary Manley, who is in her 75th year, and the 
present is her fifth husband, the first being 
the celebrated bookseller Lackington, of Fins- 
bury-sq. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Sir Walter James, Bart. M.P. for Hull, to 
Sarah Caroline, fifth dau. of Cuthbert Ellison, 
esq. of Whitehall-gardens, and Hebburn-hall, 
Durham,—— At Flintham, Sir John Charles 
Thorold, Bart. te Miss Hildyard, dau. of the 
late Col. Hildyard, of Flintham-hall, Notts. 

20. At Horsham, James Winckworth, esq. 
to Catherine-Barbara, only dau. of W. A. 
Raper, esq.—aAt ak Edwin-Fydell Fox, 
esq. of Bath, son of the late Edw. Long Fox, 
M.D. of Brislington-house, to Elizabeth-Au- 
gusta, third dau. of John Hugh Smyth Pigott, 
esq. of Brockley-hall. At Mordiford, Heref. 
the Rev. John Purton, Rector of Oldbury, to 
Julia-Hannah, third dau. of the Rev. C. J. 
Bird, Rector of Mordiford and Dinedor. 

21. At Leghorn, Henry H. Bowling, esq. 
East India Co.’s Service, to Louisa, only dau. 
of the late Archibald Cockburn, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

22. At Sandhurst, Francis Buchanan Hoare, 
esq. of Gloucester, to Gertrude, second dau. of 
William Cother, esq. At Goodshaw, near 
Burnley, Cardinal Brewster, esq. late of the 
Royal Regiment, to Margaret, third dau. of 
the late Henry Butterworth, esq. of Sunny- 
side. At St. Pancras, John Ferris Marshall, 
esq. of Gainsborough, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
Charles Capper, esq. of Frederick-pl. Mecklen 
burgh-sq.— aAt Stourbridge, the Rev. Henry 
Solly, of Yeovil, to Rebecca, eldest dau. of 
Samuel Shaen, esq. of Crix, Essex.— At 
Iken, Mr. Mark Barnes, to Cassandria-Maria, 

youngest dau. of the late Rev. Philip Meadows, 

ctor of Great Bealings. —— At Kinnaird- 
house, Stirlingsh. James Lord Bruce, eldest 
son of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, to 
Elizabeth-Mary, only dau. of C. L. Cumming 
Bruce, M.P. for the counties of Elgin and 
Nairn.——At North Willingham, the Rev. John 
Bowstead, Vicar of Messingham, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the Bishop of Lincoln.—— At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Ralph John ‘Thomas 
Williamson, esq. of Crawley, Hants, to Cathe- 
rine, third dau. of Richard Lane, esq. de- 
ceased, and widow of the late Capt. George 
Hull Sotheby. —— At Tottenham, the Rev. 
Lancelot iw Snarpe, B.D., Rector of Tack- 
ley, Oxfordshire, to Ellen-Elizabeth, third 
dau. of William Robinson, esq. of ‘Tottenham. 
——At Wallingford, the Rev. Geo. Andrews, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Vicar of Sutton 
Courtney, Berks, to Amelia-Shickle, eldest 
dau. of the Rey. R. Roberts, M. A.——At 
Hughenden, Bucks, Philip Wroughton, esq. 
of Ibstone-house, Bucks, B.A. of Oriel Col- 
lege, to Blanche, fifth dau. of John Norris, 
esq. of Hughendon-house. 

24. At Paddington, the Rev. W. M. Pyne, 
Rector of Oxted, Surrey, to Marian Pyne Max- 
field, of Cambridge-ter. Hyde Park, second 
dau. of the late John Maxfield, esq. At 
Clerkenwell, Dr. de Prati, to Mary-Anna-Ca- 
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roline, youngest dau. of the late Luke Pocock, 
esq. of Ashmore-house, Kent. 

26. At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Gerald Ca- 
rew, M.A. youngest son of G. H. Carew, esa. 
of Crowcombe-court, to Elizabeth-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. William Black, Rector of 
Blaysdon, Glouc. —— At Uplyme, Wm. Ed- 
mund, second son of Sir Wm. T. Pole, Bart. 
to Margaret, dau. of Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir 
John Talbot, K.C.B. 

27. At Harbledown, the Rev. C. Otway, 
M.A. eldest son of the Rev. 8S. J. Otway, to 
Caroline-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Rey. J. B. Backhouse, Rector of Deal and 
Little Chart, Kent.——At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
stone-sq. George Gibson Richardson, esq. of 
Singleton, Yorksh, and Percy-cross, Fulham, 
to Amelia-Caroline, youngest dau. of John 
Bryant, esq. M.D.—At Fyfield, Berks, the 
Rev. William C. Edgell, M.A. of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxf. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Adam 
Blandy, Esq. of Kingston House.——At Ken- 
nington, H. J. Michael, eldest son of Michael 
Meyers, esq. of Calcutta, to Angelina Walsh, 

oungest dau. of Benjamin Samuda, esq. of 

ennington.—— At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, the Rev. Anthony Cottrell Lefroy, of 
Ewshott-house, Hants, to Anne, dau. of the 
late John Rickman, esq. of the House of Com- 
mons.——At Camberwell, James Forman, esq. 
of Edinburgh, Advocate, to Helen Kyd, eldest 
dau. of William Scott, esq. of Camberwell- 
grove.——Molyneux Hyde Nepean, esq. eldest 
son of Sir M. H. Nepean, Bart. of Loders and 
Bothenhampton, Dorset, to Isabella, _- dau. 
of Col. Geils, of Dumbuck, Dumbartonsh. 
At Fordington, H. Phillips, esq. Veterinary 
Surgeon of the 14th Dragoons, to Jane, fourth 
dau. of the late Joseph Bedloe, esq.—— At St. 
Leonard’s, Devon, John Rees Mogg, esq. of 
Cholwell-house, Som. eldest son of the late 
Rev. J. R. Mogg, to Sarah Hodges, only child 
of the late Jacob Mogg, esq. of High Littleton- 
house, Som.—— At Basocuth, Jas. S. F. B. 
Bromage, esq. banker, of that town, to Anne 
Williams Gosling, eldest dau. of the late Edw. 
Gosling, esq. and sister of the Rev. E. J. 
Gosling, M.A. Chaplain of the Prison.—— At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Viscount Jocelyn, 
eldest son of the Earl of Roden, to Lady 
Frances-Elizabeth Cowper. Pemneeet dau. 0. 
the late Earl Cowper and Viscountess Pal- 
merston,. 

28. His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Alexander of Russia, to the Grand Duchess 
Maria Alexandrowna, Princess of Wirtem- 
burg.— At Hastings, the Rev. W. H. Vernon, 
Rector of Carshalton, to Susanna, third dau. 
of the late John Loft, esq. of Stainton-hall, 
Linc. —— At St. Marylebone, John Hernen, 
esq. M.D. to Miss Griffith, dau. of the late 
Thomas Howard Griffith, esq. of Barbadoes. 
— At Sulcoates, the Rev. James Fendall, 
Rector of Harlton, and late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Camb. to Mary-Anne, relict of W. 
Prest, esq. and third dau. of the late J. B. 
Lambert, esq. of Hull.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. J. P. Bartlett, esq. of Christ’s 
College, Camb. to Mary, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Myngham. 

29. At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hawes, Church Missionary to Calcutta, 
to Anne, eldest surviving dau. of J. Bud- 
worth Sharp, esq.——At oy ees George Fre- 
derick, second son of John Bazley White, esq. 
of Millbank-st. to Sarah, youngest dau. of Mr. 
Alderman Brown. At Greenwich, the Kev. 








H. T. Curry, to Helen, eldest dau. of the late 
James Brittain, esq. of Buenos Ayres and 
Blackheath.—— At »* 
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thews, of the Middle Temple, esq. to Jane 
Mellar, —— dau. of Aaron Chapman, esq. 
of High — esq. M.P. At Norton, 
Kent, the Rev. M. W. Watts Russell, second 
son of J. Watts Russell, esq. of Iam-hall, 
Stafford, and Biggin-house, Northampton. to 
Augusta, eldest dau. of the late P. H. Barker, 
esq. of Bedford.—— At Cheltenham, George 
Gibson, esq. vane | son of George John Gib- 
son, esq. of Sandgate-lodge, Sussex, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Pardoe, esq. 
of Park-house, Bewdley.——At Northiam, Sus- 
sex, Francis John Field, esq. of Chester-pl. 
Regent’s-park, to Anna, dau. of Edward Bar- 
ron, esq.— At Walton, near Liverpool, Wm. 
'T. Carr, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Alice, 
eldest dau. of Richard Jones, esq. of Everton. 
—— At Mamhead, Devon, Capt. Parker, 66th 
Regt. to the Lady Catherine C. Leslie—— At 
Chester-le-Street, Raleigh Henry Yea, esq. se- 
cond and youngest son of Sir Walter Yea, Bart. 
to Ellen, second dau. of John Cookson, esq. of 
Whitehill.——At Casterton, Westmoreland, the 
Rev. Thomas Mortimer, B.D. Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s-inn-lane, to Favell 
Lee, second dau. of David Bevan, esq. of Bel- 
mont, Herts.—~—At Sidmouth, Sir Edm. Saun- 
derson Prideaux, Bart. of Netherton, to Caro- 
line, third dau. of the late Rev. James Bernard, 
Rector of Combe Flory.——At Bristol, Francis 
Grevile Prideaux, esq. to Mary-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Cross, esq. of Bristol. 
—— At Bath, Capt. Francis Moore, late of the 
Royal Dragoons, son of Gen. Moore, to Susan, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Wilkieson, 
of Woodborough, Camb. and of Bath. 

30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George 
James Williamson, esq. of the Middle Seong, 
and of Holywell, Flintsh. to Elizabeth-Mary, 
dau. of Henry Hulbert, esq. of Eaton-sq. and 
of Bremhill, Wilts. 

Lately. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
George Horace Nutting, B.A. only son of John 
G. Nutting, esq. of Bathurst-st. Hyde-park, to 
oe second dau. of the late Richard 
Bligh, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister, and 
grand-dau. of the late Adm. William Bligh. 
——At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. T. Edmund 
Nash, M.A. to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. John Mackenzies, of Belma- 
duthie, Rossh.——In Tipperary, Lord Cecil 
Gordon, son of the Marquess of Huntley, to 
Emily, dau. of M. C. Moore, esq. of Moores- 
fort.—— At St. James’s, the Hon. Charles R. 
St. John, to Jane, dau. of the late Thomas 
Gibson, Esq. At Farway, Devon, the Rey. 
J. C. Napleton, of Teddington, Middlesex, to 
Georgiana, dau. of the Rev. W. E. Fitzethomas, 
of Honiton.——Col. Powell, M.P. for Cardi- 
gansh. to Harriott Dell Ackers, widow of Geo. 
Ackers, esq. of Moreton-hall, Chesh.— At 
Leeds, Thomas, third son of the late Edmund 
Peel, esq. of Church Bank, Lancashire, to 
Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of William Wil- 
lock, esq. of Leeds. At Jerviston-house, 
Ireland, George W. Hemans, esq. C.E. eldest 
son of Captain and the late Mrs. Hemans, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Major Drysdale, of 
Jerviston. 

May 3. At St. George’s, Han.-sy. by the 
Rev. Charles Eyres, Fellow of Caius College, 
C. J. Mills, esq. of Chigwell, Essex, to Char- 
lotte-Mary, youngest dau. of the late John 
Harcourt Powell, esq. of Burlington-st. 

9g. At All Saints’ Church, Southampton, 
H. F. K. Holloway, esq. of Marchwood-house, 
near Southampton, High Sheritf of the co. of 
Hants, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of P. Breton, 
esq. of Polygon-house, Southampton. 
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OBITUARY. 


GENERAL Harrison. 

April 4, At his official residence in 
Boston, in his 69th year, William Henry 
Harrison, President of the United States 
of America. 

William Henry Harrison was born in 
Virginia, on the 9th Feb. 1773. His 
father, Benjamin Harrison, was one of 
the patriots of the Revolution. He was 
a very distinguished member of the first 
Congress of the United States which 
met at Philadelphia, in 1774, and was 
one of the most conspicuous of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. He 
afterwards rendered important services to 
his country, by his energetic and patriotic 
measures as Governor of his native State, 
Virginia. This eminent patriot died in 
1791, leaving his son William under the 
guardianship of his friend, the celebrated 
Robert Morris. 

Young Harrison was educated at 
Hampden Sydney College, and by the 
advice of his friends turned his attention 
to the study of medicine. But about the 
period when he had completed his educa- 
tion, soon after the death of his father, 
the increased and barbarous hostilities of 
the Indians on the north-western bor- 
ders, began to excite a feeling of indigna- 
tion through the whole country. In this 
general excitement the young student par- 
ticipated so warmly, that he resolved to 
relinquish his professional pursuits, and 
join the army destined to the defence of 
the Ohio frontier. He received the com- 
mission of an ensign in the United States 
Artillery in 1791, when he was but 18 
years of age, was soon promoted to a 
lieutenancy, and fought under General 
Wayne, who spoke of bis gallant conduct 
in the most flattering manner After the 
desperate battle of the Miama, he was 
promoted and placed in command of Fort 
Washington, the most important sta- 
tion on the western frontier. He re- 
mained in the army till the close of the 
year 1797, when, as there was no 
longer an opportunity to serve his country 
in the field, he resigned his commission, 
to commence his career of civil services. 
He was almost immediately appointed as 
Secretary and ex-officio Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the North-western termtory, 
which then embraced the whole extent of 
territory lying north-west of the Obio 
river; thus receiving the first civil ap- 
pointment in that part of his country 
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which he bad periled his life to defend 
At the age of 26 he was elected to Con- 
gress, where he distinguished himself as 
an able and efficient representative, and 
was subsequently appointed Governor of 
Indiana Territory. His career in this 
position was adorned by all the lustre of 
the purest patriotism. 

In 1803 he received an honourable ap- 
pointment from Mr, Jefferson; and in 
1811 he assembled a body of volunteers 
and militia, and marched against the In- 
dians, who, under ‘Tecumsch, had created 
serious disturbances on the frontier. He 
left Fort Harrison, on the Wabash, about 
60 miles above Vincennes, the 28th of 
October, 1811. Profiting by his own 
early experience (this was seventeen years 
after the battle of Miami), and the re- 
membrance of his old friend and com- 
mander, General Wayne, his march 
through a wild country to Tippecanoe was 
conducted with so much skill and pru- 
dence that he avoided all danger of ambus- 
cade or surprise from the savage foe. On 
the 6th of November the army arrived 
within five or six miles of the Prophet's . 
Town. The battle of Tippecanoe took 
place the next day, and resulted in a sig- 
nal victory to the American arms. It 
was received throughout the country with 
a burst of enthusiasm, His subsequent 
military achievements and signal victories 
are wellknown. The leading events in the 
campaigns of 1812-13, the gallant defence 
of Fort Meigs, and the decisive victory 
of the Thames, are lasting memorials of 
General Harrison’s military genius. 

In the summer of 1814, Mr. Madison 
evinced his unabated confidence in the 
abilities and integrity of General Har- 
rison, by appointing him to treat with the 
Indians, in conjunction with his old com- 
panions in arms, Governor Shelby and 
General Cass; and in the following 
year he was placed at the head of another 
commission, appointed to treat with the 
north-western tribes. The advantageous 
treaties made in both these cases afforded 
new instances of the unfailing success 
that had always attended General Har- 
rison’s negociations with the Indians. 

In 1816 he was eiected, by a large 
majority, a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives in Congress, from Ohio. 

In 1828 he was sent as United States 
Minister to Colombia. On his return he 
took up his er at North Bend, in 
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Ohio, whence he was called, in 1840, by 
the people of the United States, to pre- 
side over the country as its chief magis- 
trate. His election was a triumphant 
one, and his progress from the Log Cabin 
to the White House was marked by the 
most touching and gratifying demonstra- 
tions of popular affection and confidence. 
His inaugural address served still further 
to strengthen his hold upon the affections 
of the American people, while his death 
at such a moment, and with his adminis- 
tration and his measures but just budding 
into existence, will produce the deepest 
sensation throughout this republic, and 
be remembered with many feelings of 
regret for many years to come. He was 
the first American President who has 
died in office, and at the time of his de- 
cease was, beyond all question, the most 
popular individual, either in or out of 
office, in the United States. His last 
words were for the country and the con- 
stitution. 

His funeral was conducted with great 
solemnity and as much pomp as republi- 
can institutions admit of. ‘There was a 
large and brilliant display of the military 
leading off. About forty clergymen and 
four physicians preceded the funeral car, 
which was one of the most magnificent 
ever seen in America It was drawn 
by six beautiful white horses, and at the 
head of each horse was a black groom, 
dressed in a white Roman toga, and white 
turbans adorned with black crape. The 
coffin was elevated conspicuously on a 
bier, a rich black velvet pall covering it. 
Violets and hyacinths in wreaths were 
interwoven among the habiliments of woe. 
Twenty-six pall bearers walked on each 
side of the car. The family and relatives, 
with the heads of departments, foreign 
ministers, &c. followed the hearse in car- 
riages. ‘The Bible and the Prayer Book 
used in the funeral service were bought 
by General Harrison himself for the use 
of the White House (the official residence 
of the President) the morning after his 
inauguration. A New York paper men- 
tions a remark of Dr. Hawley, that of the 
six Presidents he had preached to, Gene- 
ral Harrison was the only one he had 
seen worship God on his knees. As a 
further proof of his Christian character it 
is stated that he was disposed to become 
‘*a member” of the Episcopal Church of 
Cincinnati a year ago, and only forbore to 
do so, lest he should be accused of con. 
necting himself with a Church of God for 
political purposes ; but intended to be- 
come a member of a Christian Church 
whilst President. 





Dr. Carr, Bisnor or WorcESTER. 

April 24. At his palace, Worcester, 
in his 67th year, the Right Rev. Robert 
James Carr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

Dr. Carr was the son of the Rev. Col- 
ston Carr, originally a schoolmaster at 
Twickenham, who was presented to the 
vicarage of Ealing, in Middlesex, by his 
friend, Bishop Porteus. Another of his 
sons was the late Col. Sir Henry Wil- 
liam Carr, K.C.B., who married the 
widow of the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, and died in 1821. 

The Bishop was educated at Worcester 
College, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1806, B. and D.D. 1820. He 
was presented by H. C. Campion, esq. in 
1804 to the vicarage of Brighton, where 
he attracted the favourable notice of the 
Prince of Wales, and, during a residence 
of thirty years, was very popular for his 
affability and benevolence, and the elo- 
quence of his sermons. In 1820 he was 
appointed Dean of Hereford ; and in 1824 
he was consecrated Bishop of Chichester, 
with which see he held a canonry of St. 
Paul’s. He was also a Clerk of the 
Closet to King George the Fourth, and 
attended his Majesty in his last illness. 

In 1831 he was translated to the see of 
Worcester. 

Bishop Carr married a lady of good 
fortune, who died in 1826. 

The Bishop’s funeral took place on the 
3d May. The clergy had expressed their 
wish to follow the remains of their late 
diocesan —a wish which was declined by 
the family, as the funeral was intended to 
be strictly private. His remains were 
interred at Hartlebury by the side of 
Mrs. Carr. 

A very charming portrait of Bishop 
Carr was painted by Mr. George Hayter, 
from which there is a large engraving; 
and it is also very excellently engraved by 
T. A. Dean, in Fisher’s ** National Por- 
trait Gallery,” 1830. 

Lorp Wrottestey. 

March 16. At Wrottesley, near Wol- 
verhampton, in his 70th year, the Right 
Hon. John Wrottesley, Baron Wrottes- 
ley (1838) ; and the ninth Baronet (1642); 
Lieut.-Colonel of the West Staffordshire 
Militia, and F.S.A. 

Lord Wrottesley was born on the 24th 
Oct. 1771, the eldest son of Sir John 
Wrottesley the eighth Baronet, a Major- 
General in the army, M.P. for Stafford- 
shire from 1778 to his death in 1787, by 
the Hon. Frances Courtenay, daughter of 
William first Viscount Courtenay. He 
succeeded to the title of baronet, when in 
his minority, on the death of his father 
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April 23, 1787. Shortly after coming of 
age he was returned to Parliament for 
Lichfield, on Lord Granville Levison 
Gower (now Lord Granville) being elect- 
ed for the county,in Feb. 1799. He was 
rechosen in 1802, but in 1806 was sup- 
planted by Mr. Venables Vernon (now 
Harcourt}. In 1820 he was again re- 
turned to Parliament as one of the mem- 
bers for Staffordshire; and after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act he represented 
the southern division of the county, until 
the year 1838, when, on the decline of 
whig popularity in the counties, his re- 
election became endangered, and he was 
advanced to the House of Peers. Inde- 
pendent of political causes, there were 
few men who had so just an hereditary 
claim to that distinction; being the lineal 
descendant and representative of one of 
the oldest families of the landed gentry— 
the true nobility of the country, deriving 
his name from his ancient domain, de- 
scended from one of the founders of the 
order of the (zarter, and allied in modern 
times, as well as those more remote,with 
some of the most illustrious names of the 
peerage. 

Lord Wrottesley was an excellent prac- 
tical agriculturist. It is noticed in Pitt’s 
History of Staffordshire, 8vo. 1817, that 
** The demesne of Wrottesley affords an 
excellent specimen of practical and sub- 
stantial agricultural improvement. The 
public are much indebted to Sir John 
Wrottesley, when he represented Lich- 
field in Parliament, for obtaining an ex- 
emption from duty for draining tiles. He 
has amply availed himself of the benefits 
arising from his own exertions in that 
important measure, having for a great 
number of years annually made use of 
from forty to seventy thousand tiles,’ 
A description of the plan of operation is 
then given. It is afterwards added, that 
“ the whole farm, which consists of about 
6 or 700 acres, is cultivated in an ex- 
emplary manner.” 

Lord Wrottesley was twice married. 
His first wife, to whom he was united on 
the 23rd Jan. 1795, was Lady Caroline 
Bennett, daughter of Charles fourth 
Earl of Tankerville, and sister to the 
present Earl; and by that lady he had 
ten children: 1, Caroline, who died an 
infant in 1797; 2, John now Lord Wrot- 
tesley, M.A. Camb. a Barrister-in law, 
and Vice-President of the Astronomical 
Society ; born in 1798, and married in 
1821, Sophia-Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Thomas Giffard, esq. by Lady Char- 
lotte, daughter of William late Earl of 
Devon, but has no issue; 3, Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. Charles Alexander Wrot- 
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tesley, Major of the 29th foot; 4, the 
Rev. Robert Wrottesley, who died on 
the 20th Jan. 1838, having married in 
1828 Georgiana, daughter of Sir George 
Pigott, Bart; 5, Emma, who died an 
infant in 1804; 6, the Hon. Henrietta, 
married in 1830 to Henry Stranbenzee of 
Spennithorne, ce. York, esq.: 7, Louisa, 
who died in 1821, in her fifteenth year ; 
8, George- Thomas, who died in 1818, in 
his I 1th year; 9, the Hon. Walter Wrot- 
tesley, born in 1810; and 10, Fanny- 
Isabella, who died in 1829, in her 12th 
year. Lady Caroline Wrottesley died in 
1818, and Sir John married secondly her 
sister-in-law Charlotte, widow of the 
Hon. John Astley Bennett, Capt. R.N. 
and daughter of John Conyers, esq. of 
Copthall, Essex, who is now the dowager 
Baroness. 

The body of the late Lord Wrottes- 
ley was interred in his ancestral vault at 
Tettenhall church on the 24th March. 
The funeral was more than ordinarily 
splendid, and, owing to the fineness of the 
weather, a great number of persons as- 
sembled to witness the procession. The 
usual undertaker’s assistants led the 
way, with the principal tenantry on horse- 
back ; then followed two mourning 
coaches, containing the late Lord’s do- 
mestic chaplain, the Rev. J. H. Bright, 
Rev. ©. Coates, Rev. G. Inge, and Rev. 
Mr. Kemsay, and the medical attendant. 
The bearer of the coronet of the late 
lord came immediately before the hearse, 
which was drawn by six horses, and then 
came the five mourning coaches ; the first 
containing the sons of the late Lord, and 
his lordship’s brother the Rev. Charles 
Wrottesley ; second, containing Mr, 
Henry Straubenzee, son-in-law, and Mr. 
John Conyers, father-in-law of the de- 
ceased lord, Mr. Monckton and Mr. Gif- 
fard ; third, Earl Talbot, Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Lord Hatherton, and Sir Francis 
Lawley, Bart.; fourth, Sir George Pigott, 
Bart., Mr. Inge, Mr. T. Cotes, and Mr. 
E. Monckton ; fifth, Sir T. F. Boughey, 
Bart., Mr.'T. Holyoake, and other friends 
of the deceased. Above forty private 
carriages brought up the rear. On the 
procession arriving at the gateway leading 
tothechurch, the coffin was taken from the 
hearse, Earl Talbot, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Lord Hatherton, Sir Francis 
Lawley, Bart., Sir George Pigott, Bart., 
Mr. W. Inge, Mr. E. Monckton, and Mr. 
T. Cotes, officiating as pall-bearers, The 
dowager Lady Wrottesley, and other fe- 
male branches of the family, arrived shortly 
after one o’clock. The ritual appointed 
for the burial of the dead, was impres- 
sively read by the Rev. E. J. Wrottesley. 
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Rear Apm. Lorp Georce 
Stuart, C. B. 

Feb. 19. At Balls Park, Hertford- 
shire, the seat of his son-in-law, Capt. 
Townshend, in his 61st year, Lord George 
Stuart, Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
C.B., uncle to the Marquess of Bute. 

His lordship was born March 4, 1780, 
the seventh son of John first Marquess 
of Bute, by his first wife, the Hon. Char- 
lotte Jane Windsor, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of Herbert last Viscount 
Windsor. He was educated at Eton, 
and entered the navy towards the close of 
1793, as a midshipman on board the Pro- 
vidence of 16 guns, Capt. Wiiliam R. 
Broughton, in which he made the voyage 
to the Sandwich Islands, China, and the 
Pacific ocean, which is described in a 
guarto volume published in 1804. In 
May 1797 the Providence was wrecked 
near Typinsan, an island lying between 
Formosa and the Great Loo Choo, The 
crew having worked their way in a small 
schooner to Macao roads, were there di- 
vided, and Lord George Stuart was one 
of thirty who returned home ina fleet of 
homeward-bound Indiamen. Forty-three 
officers and men, who were drafted into 
the Swift sloop of war, were shortly after 
lost in that vessel. 

Lord George Stuart was made a Lieu- 
tenant in 1800, a Commander in 1802, 
and confirmed in his post rank March 3, 
1804. He was in command of the Sheer- 
ness 44, when that ship was driven on 
shore at Ceylon by a violent hurricane, in 
Jan. 1805. His lordship subsequently 
commanded the Duncan frigate, and on 
the 8th April 1806, captured a French 
privateer of 8 guns and 71 men. In the 
summer of 1807, he was appointed to 
Y Aimable 32, on the North Sea station, 
where he intercepted another marauder 
of the same description, mounting 16 
guns, and having on board a number of 
British prisoners. In the summer of 
1808, he assisted in escorting the army 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, from Curk 
to Portugal. . 

On the 3rd Feb. 1809, Lord George 
Stuart, having returned to his former sta- 
tion, captured, after a chase of 28 hours, 
and a short running fight, l’Iris, French 
national ship, pierced for 32 guns, but 
only mounting 24. In July foliowing he 
assumed the command of a light squadron 
employed at the mouth of the Elbe, and 
on the 26th of that month he performed 
an important service in attacking and 
driving the enemy from the town of Ges- 
sendorf, which service, though the place 
was 28 miles from Cuxhaven, was en- 
tirely accomplisbed in 24 hours, within 
which time the whole detachment re- 


turned, and were safely embarked on 
board their respective ships, without the 
loss of an individual. ‘lhis service was 
rendered of great importance by the cir- 
cumstance, that the heroic Duke of 
Brunswick Oels, baving at that moment 
nearly effected his fine retreat through the 
heart of Germany, arrived a few days 
afterwards on the opposite bank of the 
Weser, and by the previous dispersion of 
the enemy and the destruction of their 
fortress, which enfiladed the whole of tnat 
river, was enabled to embark and bring 
away his brave companions in arms, with- 
out meeting with those obstructions which 
would otherwise have impeded his pro- 
gress, enabled his pursuers to come up 
with him, and, in all likelihood, have led 
to the capture or destruction of his whole 
detachment. 

Lord George’s next appointment was 
about Sept. 1810 to the Horatio, a 38 
gun frigate. On the 7th Dec. of that 
year, he again distinguished himself on 
shore, in assisting to drive the French 
from Zierickzee, whereby we obtained 
the whole island of Schowen, without 
bloodshed, and cpened a means of com- 
munication with the allied forces in the 
South of Holland. 

Lord George Stuart was soon after 
appointed to the Newcastle of 58 guns, 
built for the express purpose of coping 
with the American ships of similar force, 
but had not the good fortune to meet 
with them. His lordship was nominated 
a C. B. in 1815, and attained the rank of 
Rear Admiral in 1837. 

He married in 1800 Jane, daughter of 
Major-General James Stuart, whom he 
has left his widow, having had issue two 
sons and three daughters: 1, John- Wind- 
sor, who died in 1826, in his 24th year; 
Elizabeth-Jane, married in 1825 to Capt. 
John Townshend, eldest son of Lord John 
Townshend; 3, Louisa, who died in 1207, 
in her 3rd year; 4, Emily- Frances, mar- 
ried in 1834 to the Hon. Charles Abbott, 
brother to Lord Tenterden, who left her 
a widow in 1838; and 5, Henry Stuart, 
esq. born in 1808. 





Sim G. F. Jounstrone, Bart. 

May7. Aged 30, Sir George Frederick 
Johnstone, Bart. (1700). 

Sir G. F. Johnstone was the seventh 
Baronet of Westerhall, co. Dumfries, a 
family which since the death of George 
Johnstone third Marquess of Annandale 
in 1792 is generally considered to be the 
chief of the ancient family of Johnstone. 
He was the only son of Sir John Lowther 
Johnstone, Bart. and grandson of Com.. 
modore George Johnstone, who was the 
fourth son of Sir James Johnstone, the 
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third Baronet of Westerhall. Sir George 
according to the Baronetages was born in 
Dec.1810, butaccording to the Gent. Mag. 
of the time, Jan. 10, 1811, in Portman- 
square, London. He was only about a 
year old when his father died at the early 
age of 28, and he succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy. Thus early was he left with 
two sisters to the care of his mother, who 
was Charlotte Gordon, youngest daughter 
of Charles Gordon of Cluny, and who in 
1820 was married, a second time, to Major 
Weyland ot Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, 
formerly M.P. for that county. Sir George 
entered as a Gentleman Commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1829. On at- 
taining his majority he came into possession 
of a very large fortune which had accumu- 
lated in the interval from his father’s 
death, From 1832 to 1834 he was mem- 
ber of Parliament for Weymouth (as his 
father had been before him) in conjunction 
with the philanthropic Buxton. But the 
sports of the field had more charms for 
him than the arena of politics, On his 
first coming of age he set upa splendid 
hunting establishment atMelton Mowbray, 
which he afterwards removed to Bicester. 
In 1839, at the famous Eglington tourna- 
ment, he enacted the part of ‘* Knight of 
the Border.” On the 24th of October 
1840 he married Lady Louisa Elizabeth 
Frederica Craven, born June 24, 1815, 
only daughter of the late and sister of the 
present Earl Craven. After his marriage 
he became greatly domesticated, being 
much attached to his amiable and accom. 
plished lady. But alas! he was not long to 
enjoy the sweets of this happy union, 
About the end of April he left his lady 
in England to be present at the Eglinton 
races in Ayrshire, which he attended in 
the first week of May. That same week 
he returned to Westerhall his own seat in 
Dumfriesshire, where it is said that he 
was going to build a new family mansion 
at the cost of 30,0002. and, in order to 
keep a pack of harriers for the use of the 
proprietors and farmers of the Wester- 
hall and Langholm districts, he had already 
built new kennels at ‘Talford some miles 
from Westerball. Intending to sail on 
Saturday for England, he went over on 
Friday, 7 May, the fatal day of his death, 
to Taltord, in company with his factor 
Mr. Borthwick, for the purpose of giv- 
ing some instructionsto his servants at the 
kennels. He staid too long, and was re- 
turning home late in the evening with 
Mr. Borthwick, when suddenly his horse 
gallopped off, and threw his gallant rider. 
Mr. B. followed and found him laid 
on the roadside opposite Blackburnfoot, 
about two miles trom Longholm. He 
was seen to breathe twice after being 
taken up. Mr. B. instantly returned and 


aroused Mr. Maxwell, who, having ordered 
his servants to follow him with a convey- 
ance for the removal of the body, hastened 
to the spot: and Mr. B. rode to Lang- 
holm for surgical aid. The body was 
conveyed to Westwater, and examined by 
a surgeon, who discovered a fracture on 
the right side of the skull, sufficient to 
cause almost immediate death. Thus 
died the youthful, the sprightly Sir 
George Frederick Johnstone, at the early 
age of 30 years anda few months. Hisabi- 
lities and character are spoken of in very 
high terms. One writer narrating his me- 
lancholy and much lamented death says, he 
was ‘fa man of great spirit and personal 
activity. From his talents and generosity 
those who knew him best predicated most 
confidently the happy experience of his 
riper years being crowned with the fruits 
of domestic and social accomplishments.” 
Another says, ‘‘ the frankness and urba- 
nity of his manners, combined with the 
warmth and kindness of his disposition, 
rendered him an universal favourite, and 
now heighten the regret of his premature 
death amongst his numerous tenantry and 
friends. ‘I'he sensation caused by the 
death of an individual so unfeignedly be- 
loved by every person in the district, andthe 
lively sympathy excited for Lady Louisa 
Johnstone, are quite unprecedented.” His 
lady, it is said, expects to be confined in 
August, which renders her situation truly 
distressing. On this account the baronetcy 
will be in abeyance till that period be- 
tween the unborn babe, and the late 
baronet’s second cousin James Johnstone 
of Alva, grandson of John Johnstone of 
Alva, a younger brother of Commodore 
Johnstone, and Sir William Pulteney 
Johnstone, the fifth baronet of Westerhall. 
Sir George has left two sisters, one of 
whom is married to the Rev. H. W. 
Buckley, M.A. of Merton. 





Sir Davin Erskine, Barr. 

Lately. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
49, Sir David Erskine, of Cambo, co. 
Fife, Bart. 

There was an old baronetcy, bearing 
this style, in the family of the Earls of 
Kellie, which verged in that title on the 
accession of Sir Charles Erskine, of 
Cambo, to the earldom of Kellie, in 
1797. Sir David Erskine was an (ille- 
gitimate) grandson of Thomas ninth earl 
of Kellie, born in Sweden on the 6th 
Feb. 1792, and was created Baronet of 
the United Kingdom by patent dated 
Aug. 27, 1821. 

He married in the same year Jane 
Silence, daughter and heiress of the late 
Rev. Hugh Williams, of Conway, by 
whom he had issue—1. Jane Silence, who 
died in 1826, in her 4th year; 2, Sir 








Thomas Erskine, who has succeeded to 
the title, born in 1824; 3. Harriett; 4. 
another son, born in 1828; and 5. another 
daughter, born in 1830. 





Lr.-Gen. Sir S. F. WuitrincuamM, 


Jan.19. At Madras, Lieut.- General 
Sir Samuel Ford Whittingham, K.C.B., 
K.C.H., K.S.F., Commander-in- Chief 
at that Presidency, and Colonel of the 
71st Foot. 

The services of Sir S. Whittingham 
were long and uniformly active and suc- 
cessful, He was appointed Lieut. 25th 
Feb. 1803; Lieut. Ist Life Guards, 10th 
March following; Captain, 14th Feb. 
1805; Captain 13th Light Dragoons, on 
13th June, 1805. In 1809 he was ap. 
pointed Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
general ia the army under the Duke of 
Wellington; and in March 1810 Major, 
serving with the Portuguese army. At 
an early period he was selected by Mr. 
Pitt for a special duty in Portugal, which 
was discharged to the entire satisfaction 
of that Minister. He was subsequently 
employed in America; but the chief scene 
of his services was with the army in 
Spain, for which he was peculiarly qua- 
lified by his perfect knowledge of the 
Spanish language. He was first per- 
mitted to join that service as aide-de- 
camp to General Castanos, and in that 
capacity shared in the memorable battle 
and victory of Baylen. He afterwards 
served under the Duke of Albuquerque, 
and was severely wounded at Talavera. 
Soon after, he obtained the command of 
the Spanish cavalry, and was present at 
the battle of Barossa, in 1811; after 
which he was intrusted to raise and com- 
mand a large corps of Spanish troops, 
clothed and paid by the British Govern- 
ment. 

In 1812, as Major-General in com- 
mand of this well-disciplined corps, he 
was, in junction with the British army at 
Alicant, successfully opposed to Marshal 
Suchet’s army, and was again wounded at 
the battle of Castalla; after which he 
served with distinction in command of a 
division of infantry, under Sir John Mur- 
ray, and subsequently under Lord W. 
Bentinck, on the eastern coast. 

At the restoration of peace, in 1814, 
General Whittingham returned to Eng- 
land, his conduct in Spain being reported 
in very flattering terms by the British 
Ambassador in Spain, Sir H. Wellesley, 
and by the Duke of Wellington. 

He was then appointed aide-de-camp 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, and received the order of C.B. with 
the honour of knighthood, May 3, 1815. 
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On the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
in 1815, Sir S. Whittingham returned to 
Spain, at the particular request of the 
King of Spain; and, on his arrival at 
Madrid, was invested with the Grand 
Cross of the order of San Fernando. 

In the year 1819 Sir S. Whittingham 
was appointed Governor of Dominica, 
and in 1822 his services were transferred 
to India, as quartermaster-general of the 
King’s troops; and, subsequently, he held 
the command as Major-General success- 
ively in the Cawnpoor and Meerut di- 
visions. He also served at the siege of 
Bhurtpoor, and received the thanks of 
Parliament for his conduct on that occa- 
sion. He also received the insignia of a 
K.C.B. Dee. 26, 1826. 

Having returned from India in 1835, 
Sir S. Whittingham was appointed to the 
command of the forces in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands in 1836, which com- 
mand he was permitted to resign in 1839, 
in order to undertake the command in 
chief at Madras, receiving at the same 
time from Lord Hill a flattering testi- 
monial of the value of his services in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands com- 
mand, The Commander-in- Chief reached 
Madras on the Ist of August, 1840. He 
attained the rank of Lieut.-General in 
1838, in which year also the Colonelcy of 
= 7ist Regiment was conferred upon 

im. 

As a military man, Sir S, Whitting- 
ham’s character stood very high. Wher- 
ever he had held a command, he had uni- 
formly brought the troops under him to a 
peculiarly high state of discipline; and 
his services were evidently always very 
highly valued at the Horse Guards. His 
appointment te the command at Madras 
had also given the greatest satisfaction to 
the authorities at the India-house, by 
whom the value of his services was fully 
recognised. His death, therefore, at the 
outset of his command in Madras, may be 
looked upon as a public loss. He leaves 
several sons, who are, we understand 
promising young officers in Her Majesty’s 
army. 

Masor-Gen. Sir Henry Worstey, 

G.C.B. 

Jan.... At Shide, Isle of Wight, 
Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B. a Major- 
General in the East India Company's 
service. 

At the age of fifteen this officer was 
placed by his father, preparatory to his 
Introduction into the regular army, in the 
North Hampshire Militia, in which he 
spent nearly two years. In the autumn 
of 1799 he obtained a commission in the 
oth Foot, then under orders to proceed 
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with the expedition, under the Duke of 
York, to North Holland, and formed part 
of the brigade commanded by the late 
Duke of Gloucester. In the battle of the 
19th Sept. near Bergen, Ensign Worsley 
carried one of the colours of his battalion. 
In the spring of 1800 the regiment pro- 
ceeded with other corps to the Mediter- 
ranean, and when in garrison at Gibraltar 
Ensign Worsley had an intimation of his 
promotion to a Lieutenancy in the 52d 
regt. in which corps he remained until 
1802, when it was formed into a Light 
Infantry regiment, and its second battalion 
became the 96th Foot, to which Lieut. 
Worsley was posted. He served with 
that corps in Ireland until 1804, when he 
obtained a company, in consequence of 
an additional battalion having been granted 
to the 96th. While serving in the garri- 
son at Cork in the same year he was 
placed on the staff by Sir Eyre Coote; 
and accompanied that officer to America, 
where Sir Eyre was appointed Lieut.- 
Governor and Commander of the Forces ; 
this service employed Capt. Worsley until 
1808. In 1809 he joined the 85th regi- 
ment in England, to which he had been 
removed; and was then placed on the 
staff of Sir Eyre Coote on the formation 
of a force destined for the Scheldt, under 
Earl Chatham. At the siege of Flush- 
ing he performed the duties of Aide-de- 
Camp. After the evacuation of Walche- 
ren, Capt. Worsley was nominated Major 
of Brigade on the House-Staff: in 1811 
he removed from that station to engage in 
the scenes in the Peninsula in a similar 
capacity, in a brigade in the 7th Division 
of the Army. He joined his brigade im- 
mediately after Massena had accomplished 
his retreat from before the lines of ‘Torres 
Vedras to Ciudad Rodrigo. At the bat- 
tle of Fuentes d’Onor on the 5th May, 
in one of the overwhelming charges of 
the enemy’s cavalry on the British dra- 
goons, Capt. Worsley released the present 
Earl of Munster, then Capt. George 
Fitz-Clarence and Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
Charles Stewart, from the hands of a dis- 
mounted dragoon, who would have dragged 
his prisoner off the field, had not Capt. 
Worsley galloped forward, at the immi- 
nent peril of his own safety, effected the 
rescue, and cut down the dragoon. 

At the siege of Badajos Capt. Worsley 
offered his services to command one of 
the storming parties, which unsuccessfully 
attempted to carry Fort St. Christoval. 
Shortly after, he received a notification 
of his promotion toa Majority in the 4th 
Garrison battalion, then stationed in the 
Island of Guernsey. He endeavoured to 
obtain an introduction into the Portu- 
guese service, but in that he failed, and, 
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sickness ensuing, he was obliged to re- 
pair to England. He was removed from 
the 4th Garrison Battalion to the 34th 
reg. in Jan. 1812, when he immediately 
proceeded to Spain to join his battalion, 
then serving in the 2d division of the army 
under Lord Hill. On his return to the 
Tagus his disease (an intermittent fever) 
was renewed, but he struggled against it, 
and accompanied his division in all the 
operations of the campaign, marching 
upon Madrid, and being in the retreat 
from Salamanca. In the winter, he was 
compelled to seek medical assistance at a 
hospital station. In the spring of 1813, 
though feeble, he entered on the cam- 
paign, and after the battle of Vittoria ob- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He 
next served at the battles in the Pyre- 
nees, where he commanded the 2d batta- 
lion of the 34th on Lieut.-Colonel Fen- 
wick being wounded ; and on the 3lst of 
July, in the affair at the Pass of Donna 
Maria, he had his horse killed under him. 
On the following morning Lieut.-Colonel 
Worsley received the thanks of Lord 
Hill for the services of his battalion on 
the preceding day to this effect, ‘ that, 
had his name not been presented to Lord 
Wellington for rank, after the battle of 
Vittoria, he (Sir Rowland Hill) would 
have had pleasure in submitting it for 
that distinction for more recent services.” 
Lieut.-Colonel Worsley served at all the 
subsequent movements of that year and 
following spring, including the battle of 
Toulouse ; and he received medals for the 
battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
and Orthes. 

In the spring of 1816 Lieut.-Colonel 
Worsley proceeded to India to join the 
Ist battalion 34th reg. on the Madras 
Establishment; and, on the formation of 
the military preparations for the com- 
mencement of those operations which so 
successfully terminated against the Peish- 
wa, and other princes and chiefs, who 
had connived at the incursions and depre- 
dations of bands of Pindosees on the 
Company’s Territories, he was selected 
to command a flank battalion to be em- 
ployed in operations against the Peishwa, 
in conjunction with the forces under Col. 
Smith. Unfortunately, at the moment 
Col. Worsley’s appointment appeared in 
general orders, a severe liver affection 
seized him, and he was obliged to quit 
India for Europe for the benefit of his 
health. Some time afterwards he had the 
appointment of Captain of Yarmouth 
Castle, Isle of Wight, conferred upon him. 

Having been previously a Companion 
of the Bath, he was nominated a Knight 
Commander Sept. 26, 1821, and a Grand 
Cross Feb, 16, 1838. 
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Sir Henry Worsley made a donation 
of 1,000/. to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and his bust has been placed in their 
meeting-room, as a companion to that of 
their founder, and first Director, Mr. 
Colebrooke. 





Sir Josern Brooke. 

Feb. 6. At Rockfield cottage, Artane, 
co. Dublin, aged 77, Sir Joseph Brooke, 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel in the army. 

He was the son of Sir Samuel Brooke, 
Bart. and Margaret, daughter of Jobn 
Finlay, esq. of Corkagh, co. Dublin. Sir 
Joseph was a meritorious officer. He 
was an ensign in the 100th footin 1781, and 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 20th 
after the affair of Praya. He remained in 
that regiment twenty-one years, command- 
ing it during the last five as Lieut.-Colonel, 
and sold out in 1803. He was severely 
wounded 8th April 1782 in an engage- 
ment between the British troops, com- 
manded by Colonel Humbertson, and the 
forces of Hyder Ali, and slightly at the 
battle of Paniang, under Colonel Norman 
M‘Leod. He was much esteemed by 
the late Duke of York, under whom 
he served in Holland, and by Sir John 
Moore, from whom he received thanks 
for the manner he had conducted himself 
on an outpost, when attacked by Gen. 
Daendall’s division, the morning of 10th 
Sept. 1808. He likewise received the 
thanks of the general in command, for 
the gallantry with which he led on two 
companies of the 13th and 20th Grena- 
diers, in storming Fort Bizston, and 
taking five pieces of ordnance from the 
enemy, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Markham, who was killed. The 
freedoms of Liverpool and Bristol were 
presented to him for his activity and ser- 
vices whilst on duty at those places. 





Masor Sir V. Von ARENTSCHIUDT. 

Jan. 20. At Gottingen, Sir Victor 
Von Arentscbildt, Knt. K.C.B. K.T.S. 
and K.H., Governor of Hannoverich 
Munden, and a Major in the British 
service. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the Hanoverian artillery in June 1794, 
and served in that year and the following 
in the war in Brabant and Holland, and 
was present at the siege of Nimeguen ; 
and, on the French passing the Waal, in 
the engagements which took place near 
that river. He afterwards served in the 
Electorate of Hanover, from the com- 
mencement of hostilities till the French 
took possession of Hanover, acting as 
Adjutant to Gen. Von Trew. He was 
next employed in Hanover to assist such 
Hanoverians as were desirous to quit 
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their country. In 1805 he accompanied 
the expedition to Cuxhaven; and in 1807, 
that under Lord Cathcart to Stralsund, 
He was present in the campaign in Zea- 
land, and at the siege of Copenhagen. 
He next embarked in the expedition 
under Sir J. Moore, for Sweden; and, 
after returning from thence, proceeded to 
Portugal, and served in 1808 under Sir 
J. Moore in Spain. In 1809 he volun- 
teered to serve in forming the levy en 
masse in Portugal; formed the line at 
Oporto, and prepared the defence of that 
place ; and served in the North ef Por- 
tugal until the arrival of Lord Beresford. 
He organised the Portuguese field ar- 
tillery, and served with it from 1809 till 
1814; commanded it in the battles of 
Busaco, Sabugal, Fuentes d’Onor, Pam- 
pluna, the sieges of St. Sebastian and 
Badajos, the battles of the Pyrenees and 
Toulouse. 

He was appointed an honorary Knight 
of the Bath on the enlargement of the 
order in June 1815, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from the Prince Re- 
gent on the 20th April following. 

Masor Travers, K.H. 

Feb. 5. At Bath, Major James Tra- 
vers, K.H. late of the Rifle Brigade. 

He was second son of the late J. 
Travers, esq. of Hettyfield and Grange, 
co. Cork; and brother to the late Major 
Gen. Sir R. Travers, of the Dyke-house, 
Cork, as well as to Major Travers, bar- 
rackmaster. 

Major James Travers served upwards 
of twenty years in the Rifle Brigade, and 
was present with that corps in Germany, 
under Lord Catheart, in 1805; at the 
battle of Kioge, and siege of Copen- 
hagen, 1807; in Sweden, 1808; at the 
battle of Corunna, 1809, and throughout 
the whole of the campaigns in the Penin- 
sula, where he was repeatedly wounded. 
He subsequently commanded a wing of 
the Rifle Brigade in the attack on New 
Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815, and received a 
severe wound whilst leading his men to 
the assault—a wound which eventually 
caused his death, for the ball could never 
be extracted. 

Ap. C. W. Paterson. 

March 10. At East Cosham, Hamp- 
shire, aged 85, Charles William Paterson, 
esq. Admiral of the White. 

This officer was a native of Berwick, 
and son of the late Capt. James Paterson 
of the 69th regiment of foot, by a daugh- 
ter of Charles William Tonyn, esq. Ma- 
jor of the 6th regt. of Inniskilling dra- 
goons, and great-granddaughter of Patrick 
first Earl of Marchmont. 
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Having lost his father, when very young, 
ne entered the naval service-in 1765, at 
the early age of nine, under the patronage 
of hisnoble relative the last Earl of March- 
mont, on board the Shannon frigate, com- 
manded by Capt. Braithwaite. In 1768 
he served as a midshipman of the St. 
Antonio under the command of his uncle 
Capt. Geo. A. Tonyn, with whom he 
removed into the Phoenix, on that officer 
being appointed Commodore on the 
African station, where he continued dur- 
ing the ensuing two years. He subse- 
quently served as Master’s Mate and Mid- 
shipman in the Flora, Rose, Ardent, 
Ramillies, and Eagle; the latter bearing 
the flag of Lord Howe, whom he accom- 
panied to America, where he assisted at 
the reduction of Long Island, the capture 
of New York, and the various expeditions 
up the North and East rivers. 

In 1777, three years after he had passed 
for that rank, Mr. Paterson was promoted 
by Lord Howe to be a Lieutenant in the 
Strombolo fire ship, which vessel formed 
part of several expeditions undertaken by 
his Lordship during his stay in America, 
On his return to New York, after assist- 
ing in the attack upon and capture of Phi- 
ladelphia, he was removed into the Brune, 
in which he returned to England at the 
close of 1778. His next appointment 
was to the Ardent, as first Lieutenant ; 
and from that ship he went, early in 1780, 
into the Alcide, and was present at the 
capture of St. Eustacia, Feb. 3, 1781. 
He then served under the flag of Sir 
George B. Rodney in the Sandwich, 
Gibraltar, and Formidable, until advanced 
by that gallant veteran in 1782 to the com- 
mand of the Blast fire-vessel, which re- 
mained in the West Indies until the peace 
of 1783, when she returned to England, 
and was put out of commission. At the 
commencement of the war with the 
French republic, Capt. Paterson obtained 
the command of the Gorgon store-ship, 
in which he proceeded to the Mediterra- 
nean, and was promoted by Lord Hood to 
post rank in the Ariadne of 20 guns, by 
commission dated Jan. 20, 1794; and in 
the course of the same year removed into 
the Melpomene, a fine frigate taken pos- 
session of at Calvi, when that place sur- 
rendered to the British arms. 

After the final subjugation of Corsica, 
where, as well as at Toulon, he had 
served with no inconsiderable degree of 
credit, he was ordered home, and continued 
out of employment until 1796, when he 
was appointed inspecting Captain of the 
county Quota-men for the stewartry of 
Kireudbright and shire of Wigtoun. Re- 
turning from that duty in the following 
year, he received an appointment to the 
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Admiral de Vries of 68 guns, armed en 
flute, in which he continued until Dec. 
1799, and then assumed the temporary 
command of the Montagu, a third-rate 
ship, in the most relaxed state of disci- 
pline, whose crew he had the satisfaction 
of restoring to a state of subordination, 
and received due applause from Adm. 
Whitshed under whom he was serving. 
His next appointment was to the St. 
Fiorenzo, in which frigate he had the 
honour of attending King George the 
Third during two succeeding seasons at 
Weymouth. He also made a trip to the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of afford- 
ing protection to the trade bound thither ; 
and on his return was employed in the 
blockade of Havre de Grace, on which 
service he continued until the peace of 
Amiens. 

Capt. Paterson was not again called 
into service until Jan. 1810, when he was 
ordered by Lord Mulgrave to superintend 
the depot for prisoners of war at Port- 
chester Castle in Hants. Early in the 
following year he was appointed to the 
Puissant; the command of which he re- 
tained until Aug. 12, 1812, when he was 
advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral. 
His commission as Vice-Admiral bore 
date 1819, and that of full Admira 11837. 

Adm. Paterson married, in March 1801, 
Jane Ellen, eldest daughter of the late 
David Yeats, esq. Registrar of the Pro- 
vince of East Florida, and great-grand- 
daughter of the before mentioned Major 
Tonyn; the Admiral’s mother and Mrs. 
Paterson's grandmother being sisters. 


Carr. Watrer Croker, R.N. 

This daring and chivalrous officer was 
the son of the late Edward Croker, of 
Lisnabrin House, near Tallow, co. Cork, 
Esq. by Thomasine, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Phillips, Rector of Ma- 
goorney, in the same county. He was 
born on the 9th March, 1784, and com- 
menced his career early in 1798, as mid- 
shipman on board the Galatea frigate, 
commanded by Capt. George Byng, un. 
der whom he served four years. During 
the peace of Amiens we find him in the 
Culloden 74, Captain C. H. Lane, and 
in March 1803, joining the Plantagenet, 
of similar force, Captain G. E. Hamond, 
which, in the month of July 1803, cap- 
tured |’ Atalante, a Bourdeaux privateer, 
of 22 guns, and 120 men. The night 
coming on, together with a gale of wind, 
one boat load of prisoners could only be 
received on board the Plantagenet, and 
Lieut. Batt, Mr. Croker, and another 
midshipman, with about fifteen seamen, 
remained on board the privateer. The 
ships parted en, in the night, and 
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the Plantagenet never saw the Atalante 
again. The French crew, then consist- 
ing of upwards of a hundred, rose upon 
the captors more than once, and nothing 
but great courage and perseverance on 
their part succeeded in getting the priva- 
teer into Falmouth, after having conti- 
nued seven days and nights in this peri- 
lous situation. 

The Plantagenet was subsequently 
commanded by Capt. (afterwards Adm.) 
the Hon. Michael de Courcy, under whom 
Mr. Croker completed his time of 
servitude as midshipman, and always 
conducted himself with great activity, 
vigilance, and correctness ; showing him- 
self forward for any enterprise, and set- 
ting an admirable example to those around 


m. 

In 1804 and 1805 Mr. Croker was suc- 
cessively appointed to act as Lieutenant 
of the Topaze 36, Capt. W. T. Lake; 
Amsterdam 32, Capt. William Terris; 
and Centaur 74, Capt. Murray Maxwell : 
the two latter ships employed in the 
West Indies, to which station he had 
been sent out on promotion. On the 
29th July 1805, the Centaur encountered 
a tremendous hurricane, in which she lost 
all her masts, and in the most shattered 
state, with only about a dozen guns re- 
maining, was towed to Halifax by the 
Eagle 75. 

On his return home Mr. Croker was 
a into the Active frigate, Capt. 

oubray, by commission dated Feb. 6th, 
1806. She formed part of the squadron 
under Sir John T, Duckworth, at the 
forcing of the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, Feb. 19, 1807, on which occa- 
sion Lieut. Croker led the boarders 
sent in boats to attack a fine Turkish 
frigate of 56 guns and 450 men, which 
was destroyed, and he had the honour to 
cut down the Ottoman colours with his 
own hand. Two days after this event 
he commanded a party of the Active’s 
seamen employed in completing the de- 
molition of the formidable battery on 
Point Pesquies, under the orders of 
Lieut. Carroll, of the Pompée 74. 

In the beginning of 1808 he joined the 
Thames frigate, commanded by his friend 
Capt. B. W. Taylor, in which situation 
he performed two most gallant achieve- 
ments: one was the saving of lives from 
a prize trabaccolo, during an awful 
gale ; and the other the cutting out of a 
large store ship from the harbour of 
Corfu. The Thames returned home un- 
der the command of Capt. the Hon. G. 
G. Waldegrave (since Lord Radstock), 
and Lieut. Croker was soon afterwards 
sent out to the West Indies, on the ad- 
miralty list for promotion. He there 
served in the Melampus frigate, under the 
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command of Capt. Edward Hawker ; and 
was with that officer when he captured le 
Beauharnois, of 16 guns, laden with 
stores. 

After assisting at the reduction of 
Guadaloupe, Mr. Croker was appointed 
First Lieut. of the Papillon sloop, Capt. 
James Hay, by which vessel some im- 
portant despatches were subsequently 
brought to England. We next find him 
proceeding to the West Indies, as second 
of the Leda frigate, Capt. George Sayer: 
from which station he returned, in ill- 
health, first of the Diomede 50, Capt. 
Hugh Cook. In Nov, 1811, he was ap- 
pointed senior lieut. of the Furieuse fri- 
gate, Capt. W. Mounsey, who spoke 
highly of his conduct at the reduction of 
Ponza, an island near the Neapolitan 
coast, Feb. 26, 1813. He had previously 
assisted in capturing two French priva- 
teers, each mounting four guns; and he 
afterwards commanded the boats of the 
Furieuse at the capture and destruction 
of several other vessels. The Furieuse 
formed part of the squadron under Sir 
Josias Rowley, at the unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon Leghorn, in Dec. 1813. 
Lieut. Croker also assisted at the reduc- 
tion of Genoa and its dependencies, in 
the month of April following. His pro- 
motion to the rank of commander took 
place Nov. 2, 1814; on which occasion 
he was appointed to the Wizard sloop, 
in the Mediterranean. About this pe- 
riod Capt. Croker detained seven French 
vessels, some of them under Buonapartean 
colours ; but, at the particular request of 
the Duc d’Angouléme, they were libe- 
rated by him about a month previous to 
the battle of Waterloo. He likewise 
embarked the Dauphin’s principal aide- 
de-camp, the Marquis (afterwards Duc) 
de Riviére, with the whole of his suite, 
whom he had on very particular service 
for several weeks. In Aug. 1815, his 
brig was found defective, and ordered 
home, shortly before which he drew up a 
memoir on the subject of the sufferings of 
the Christian slaves in Barbary, and ad- 
dressed it to ‘‘ a Member of Parlia- 
ment,” which is believed to have caused 
the expedition sent to Algiers, and is 
largely quoted in Marshall’s Royal Naval 
Biography. 

On its being determined to send a 
second expedition against Algiers, with 
orders to fight if negotiation failed, Capt. 
Croker made an instant tender of his ser- 
vices, but had the mortification to find his 
applications for employment disregarded. 
He even followed the fleet from Ports- 
mouth to Plymouth, in the vain hope of 
being allowed to embark as a volunteer ; 
the necessary permission was withheld ; 
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and he consequently returned home in dis- 
gust. Early in 1827, he proceeded to 
Paris, for the purpose of requesting a re- 
commendation from the Due d’Angouléme 
to Viscount Melville, when his Royal 
Highness was pleased to give him an 
autograph letter addressed to Prince de 
Polignac, and desiring that nobleman, 
who was then Ambassador at the British 
Court, to make an application in his 
favour. On this occasion, although twelve 
years had elapsed since they last met, the 
Due de Riviere did not fail to zemember 
and most heartily welcome his old friend, 
whom he informed, that the Dauphin had 
commanded him to be entertained at the 
table of the Duc de Bourdeaux, during 
his stay at Paris. 

Capt. Croker was possessor of his pa- 
ternal estate, Lisnabrin, and also of one 
half of Rovesmore. He married Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Ponsonby May 
Carew, Reetor of Ardmore, co. Waterford, 
and has had issue five children. Two of 
his brothers are physicians, and another 
a captain on the half pay of Her Majesty’s 
84th regiment. One of his sisters was 
married to Counsellor Walter Giles. 

In 1837 Capt. Croker was appointed 
to the Favourite, 18, fitting out at Devon- 
port for the East Indies. 

The death of this daring and somewhat 
rash officer occurred in July last in a 
manner characteristic of his earlier career. 
In command of H. M. S. Favourite, 18, 
visiting the island on which Williams, the 
missionary, met his death, he called at 
another, named Tonga, or more commonly 
Tongataboo (Tonga the Sacred), the in- 
habitants of which were engaged in an in- 
ternal war, being divided into two oppo- 
site parties —namely, the Christian, or 
followers of the Methodist missionaries, 
and the heathen, or those retaining the 
ancient religion of the island, who were 
under the control and guidance of a Welsh- 
man, generally known by the cognomen 
of ‘ Jemmy the Devil.’ The latter party 
had entrenched themselves in a strong 
fortress or stockade, to the great annoy- 
ance, it appears, of the Wesleyans and 
their disciples. These applied to the 
Favourite for assistance, which was almost 
immediately granted, and a considerable 
number of the crew offered themselves 
as volunteers for the expedition. To 
facilitate the destruction of the fort, 
three guns were brought ashore from the 
vessel and planted on an eminence imme- 
diately fronting its walls, where the Bri- 
tish also posted themselves, attended by 
a large party of the Christian natives. 
Soon after this a parley was agreed upon 
between the belligerent parties, in conse- 
quence of which the heathen leader 
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(Jemmy the Devil) came out and held a 
consultation with Capt. Croker, who 
upon seeing him approach cried out, 
‘© Well, Jemmy, I am happy to find you 
are willing to come to terms ; what can I 
do for you?” To which the other re. 
plied, “ You can doa great deal, if you 
like,”’ alluding, probably, to the punish. 
ment which he would receive if he fell 
into the hands of that gentleman. The 
captain then informed him that the only 
terms upon which peace could be restored 
would be to level with the ground the for- 
tifications which had been raised by both 
parties, and to return to their former 
state of friendly intercourse ; upon which 
the heathen champion requested half an 
hour to consult the native chiefs and re- 
turn an answer, which was granted. The 
worthy envoy accordingly retired to his 
companions, but before the time had ex- 
pired a message was sent from the fort, 
expressly stating that the heathen party 
were not willing to hold intercourse wit 
their enemies, the Christian natives. At 
the expiration, therefore, of the appointed 
period, a fire was opened on the fort, 
which terminated in the death of Capt. 
W. Croker and George Freathy and John 
New, petty officers, besides whom Lieut. 
Dunlop and fourteen of the crew of the 
Favourite were severely wounded, and 
six seamen and marines slightly. 





Commanper B. Kent, R.N. 

Lately. At Stonehouse, Devonport, 
aged 55, Bartholomew Kent, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. 

He was great nephew of the late Vice- 
Adm. John Hunter, and the eldest 
son of the late John Kent, esq. many 
years a purser in the royal navy, who, in 
consideration of his long services, was, in 
1803, appointed by Earl St. Vincent to 
the civil situation of steward of the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth, where he 
died in 1827. 

Mr. Bartholomew Kent commenced 
his naval career at the age of thirteen 
years, under the auspices of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir William Mitchell, and served 
with that officer and Captains the Hon. 
Alan Hyde (afterwards Viscount) Gard- 
ner, the Hon. John Murray, and Theo- 
philus Jones, in the Resolution 74, and 
Atlas 98, attached to the Channel fleet, 
until the termination of hostilities in 
1801. He then joined the Buffalo store. 
ship, commanded by his uncle, Capt. 
William Kent, and destined to New 
South Wales; where, in April 1803, he 
received an appointment to act as Lieu- 
tenant, which was confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty on the 2d May 1804. 

The Buffalo was principally employed 
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in conveying supplies to our settlements 
in that distant quarter, and surveying some 
of the South Sea Islands. In June 1805, 
Mr. Kent was appointed First Lieute- 
nant of the Investigator sloop, then about 
to sail for England; and, on that ship 
being paid off in Jan. 1806, he imme- 
diately joined the Thames frigate, Capt. 
Brydges W. Taylor, employed in the 
blockade of Boulogne, and afterwards at 
Iceland, for the protection of the Green- 
Jand fishery. On her return home about 
March 1807, Lieut. Kent was appointed 
first of the Hussar 38, Capt. Robert 
Lloyd, in which he was present at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, and the 
consequent surrender of the Danish navy, 
Aug. and Sept. 1807. She was subse- 
quently employed, for eighteen months, 
in the West Indies and on the Halifax 
station, where she captured four letters 
of marque. On her being ordered home, 
Lieut. Kent followed Capt. Lloyd into 
the Guerriere 38, in which frigate he 
continued until she was captured by the 
United States’ ship Constitution, after a 
severe action, Aug. 19th, 1812. On this 
unfortunate occasion he was wounded by 
a splinter, but continued to assist his 
Captain until the end of the conflict : his 
readiness to lead on the boarders, and his 
gallant exertions throughout the whole 
affair, were duly acknowledged. Previous 
to this unlucky rencontre, the Guerriere 
had been one of the most successful 
cruisers on the North American station, 
having, among other prizes, taken three 
vessels with very valuable cargoes, from 
Bourdeaux, for a breach of the Orders in 
Council. 

About a fortnight after their arrival at 
Boston, the Captain, surviving officers, 
and ship’s company of the late Guerriere, 
were exchanged and sent to Halifax, where 
they underwent the usual trial by court- 
martial, and obtained an honourable ac- 
quittal. This ordeal over, Lieut. Kent 
Was preparing to return home, but had 
not completed his arrangements when 
Adm. Sir John B. Warren informed him 
that it was his intention to retain him on 
the station, and had appointed him to the 
command of the Nova Scotia brig, for- 
merly an American privateer; in which 
vessel, during the winter of 1812, he was 
employed in convoying the trade between 
Halifax and New Brunswick, and cruising 
in the Bay of Fundy. 

In June 1813 Lieut. Kent was sent 
home with the despatches announcing the 
capture of the American frigate Chesa- 
peake. Being then placed on the Ad- 
miralty List for promotion, in North 
America, he immediately returned thither, 
and had the gratification to find that his 
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friend Capt. Robert Lloyd, having joined 
the fleet on that station, in the Planta- 
genet 74, had applied fer him to be ap- 
pointed his First Lieutenant, a request 
most readily granted. 

After cruising for some time among the 
West India Islands, in quest of the large 
American frigates, the Plantagenet was 
attached to the Jamaica station, then 
again recently become a separate com- 
mand. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, Lieut. Kent reluctantly left that 
ship, in order not to lose his chance of an 
Admiralty vacancy, and was appointed 
first of the Asia 74, Capt. Alex. Skene. 
He subsequently joined the Tonnant 80, 
bearing the flag of the Hon. Sir Alex. J. 
Cochrane, from whom he received an ap- 
pointment to command the Weser troop- 
ship, dated Dee. 24, 1814. At this pe- 
riod Lieut. Kent was actively employed 
in the arduous service of disembarking 
the army destined against New Orleans. 
On the 22d Jan. 1815, he assumed the 
command of the Weser, in which he was 
present at the capture of Mobile, and 
afterwards employed in bringing home 
from Quebec the seamen who had been 
serving on the Canadian Lakes. The 
Weser was paid off at Portsmouth, Oct. 
27, 1815. 

Commander B. Kent married Aug. 
23, 1823, Penelope-Percival, only sur- 
viving child of his uncle Commander 
Henry Kent. 

Nicotson Catvert, Ese. 

April 13. In Wimpole-street, aged 77, 
Nicolson Calvert, esq. of Hunsdon- 
house, Hertfordshire, formerly M.P. for 
that county. 

He was born on the 15th May, 1764, 
the eldest son of Felix Calvert, esq. the 
eminent brewer, who died in 1802, by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Robert 
Ladbroke. His name of Nicolson was 
derived from his great-grandfather Josias 
Nicolson, esq. of Clapham, by whom the 
manor of Hunsdon was purchased in the 
year 1743. Mr. Calvert’s younger bro- 
ther, the late Charles Calvert, esq. was 
well known as one of the Members for 
Southwark. 

Mr. Nicolson Calvert was returned to 
Parliament in 1802 as one of the members 
for the town of Hertford; he was re- 
chosen in 1806, and at all subsequent 
elections until that of 1826, when he was 
elected for the county, in the room of the 
present Lord Melbourne; and he was 
rechosen at subsequent elections until 
1835, when he retired. He had from 
the commencement of his parliamentary 
career supported Whig principles and 
parliamentary reform, 
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Mr. Calvert rebuilt his mansion at 
Hunsdon in the year 1804. 

He married, at Bath, Jan. 9, 1789, the 
Hon. Frances Pery, youngest daughter 
of Edmund Sexton Viscount Pery, (un- 
cle to the present Earl of Limerick), and 
sister to the Countess of Ranfurly. 

By this lady, who survives him, he had 
issue twelve children, four of whom died 
in their infancy. The others were: 1. 
Felix, formerly Lieut.-Colonel of the 
72d Foot; 2d. Isabella, married in 1810 
to Sir James Maitland Strong, of Tynan, 
co. Armagh, Bart.; 3. Edmond Sexten 
Pery; 4. Lavinia Frances Jane; 5. Ni- 
colson Robert; 6. William Henry; 7. 
Mary Caroline Felicia; and 8. Harriet 
Diana. 





Fotiiorr Sanprorp, Esa. 

April 29. At his residence, Kensing- 
ton Place, Bath, in his 90th year, Folliott 
Sandford, esq. head of a very ancient Sa- 
lopian family.* 

Mr. Sandford succeeded his father, 
Humphrey Sandford, esq. in the posses- 
sion of the family estate in the year 1791, 
who succeeded his father of the same 
name in the month of March 1741, so 
that the late Mr. Sandford and his father 
were in possession of the family estate for 
the space of more than one hundred years, 
a rare instance of a father and son retain- 
ing possession of the family inheritance 
for so long a period. 

From his father Mr. Sandford inhe- 
rited the Isle and Edgeton estates in the 
county of Salop. In early life Mr. Sand- 
ford received a legal education, but never 
practised in any department of the law. 
He was a justice of the peace, but de- 
clined the active duties of a magistrate. 
Having been selected to serve the office 
of high sheriff of his native county (which 
office his father filled in 1787), his love of 
retirement and a distaste for official pomp 
and parade induced him to accept the 
customary alternative. 

In 1781 he married Isabella Deuchars, 
a lady of Scottish extraction, who pre- 
deceased him. By her he had the following 
issue : 

Rev. Humphrey Sandford, A.M. of the 
Isle House, near Shrewsbury, who suc- 
ceeds to his landed property. ; 

Miss Elizabeth Sandford, now residing 
in Bath. 

Rev. Folliott Sandford, A.B. of Had- 
denham, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Richard Sandford, B.A. Vicar of 
Eaton, Salop. 





* Sce Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shrop- 
shire, and Burke’s History of the Landed 
Gentry, 
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Rey. William Sandford, A.M. incum- 
bent of Newport, Salop. 

Jonathan Sandford, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
for many years a surgeon in the Indian 
army. 

Annabella, who married William Horne 
Pierrepoint, esq. of Spa Villa, Bath. 

The deceased had one brother, Major 
Edward Sandford, of the Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Sandford was a most exemplary 
private character ; he elicited the highest 
respect from all who knew him. He was 
a truly pious christian, an affectionate re- 
lative, and a liberal and unostentatious 
benefactor to the poor. 

Henry Sanrorp, Esa. 

March 11. At Bath, after a long and 
severe illness, which he bore with the 
greatest patience and fortitude, Henry 
Sanford, esq. 

Mr. Sanford was the descendant of 
an ancient family in Somersetshire, was 
born at Walford, near Taunton, on the 
18th March 1780, and educated at Win- 
chester School. After a short service in 
the army, he was appointed to a clerkship 
in the Treasury, a situation which he 
continued to hold till the year 1836, when 
he was obliged to retire, from ill health, 
and, leaving London and a numerous 
circle of friends, lived entirely at Bath. 

In writing a brief memoir of Mr. San- 
ford, itis not intended to exaggerate his 
merits or to raise his character to an 
eminence for which nothing that he has 
done can seem to deserve a perpetuity of 
remembrance. He has left few traces of 
his existence but in the hearts of his 
friends: scarcely aware of his own 
powers, and of somewhat of an indolent 
habit of mind and body, he neither im- 
proved the world by scientific research, 
nor enriched literature by any display of 
erudition, though with a mind imbued 
with classical feeling, and a taste suffi- 
ciently refined to do justice to all subjects, 
he was content to take the tone of the 
circle in which he moved, and to follow 
often where he might have led. His was 
not the pleasure of shining at the expense 
of others, but of catching the wit that 
was circulating around him, and return- 
ing it with added humour and improved 
originality. 

His courteous manner increased the 
charms of his conversation, and made him 
an acceptable guest to a large circle of 
friends and acquaintance, whose society 
he always cheered by his pointed obser- 
vations and a happy choice of subjects : 
not too high for the mass, nor yet too low 
for the most refined and intellectual : nor 
let it be supposed that to these secondary 
merits is to be imputed the deep and last- 
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Ing friendship he inspired. Although fond 
of the world, he was not worldly—his 
heart teemed with benevolence ; he was 
not dazzled by brilliancy, but he loved 
goodness, and the simple and unobtrusive 
had sure claims on his attention and in- 
terest. Real affection he appreciated, 
and returned it with all the guilelessness 
of a child; and no one ever came to him 
for advice without feeling that his judg- 
Ment was as correct as his feelings were 
tender, When toall these valuable quali- 
ties is added a natural love and talent for 
music, which, had it been more sedulofisly 
cultivated, would have made him an excel- 
lent performer as well as an admirable 
critic, it will be conceded that few persons 
were more calculated to adorn private 
life. Thus, although he might not attain 
that distinction—the reward only of un- 
usual acquirements, he must ever live in 
the memories of those of his social cirele 
who knew how to appreciate private vir- 
tues and intellectual superiority, and 
whose days and hours he has gilded by 
his playful humour and the cheerful 
kindness of his disposition. 





_Dr. James Browne. 

April 15. At Edinburgh, Dr. James 
Browne. 

His name is well known in the litera- 
ture of his country, for the extent of his 
learning and research, and the rhetorical 
and argumentative energy with which he 
brought his aequirements to bear on the 
many subjects which, during a life of al- 
most ceaseless literary exertion, he dis- 
cussed. He was for several years editor 
of the Caledonian Mercury; but he is 
perhaps more widely, and will be more 
permanently known for the many valuable 
articles he communicated to the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” particularly on the 
more abstruse branches of early history, 
grammar and etymology, the arts of war, 
and biography. His acquirements as an 
investigator of Egyptian history and hie- 
roglyphics are also widely known. He 
possessed a powerful fund of eloquence, 
which he was always ready to devote to 
the cause of humanity and liberal opinions 
—often with more regard to his feelings 
asa public man, than to his interests as 
an individual. He carried like qualifica- 
tions into social life, where his conversa- 
tion was distinguished by much eloquence 
of sentiment and brilliancy of wit. It is 
unusual on occasions like the present, to 
talk of failings ; but those of Dr. Browne 
were not unfrequently the subject of rally- 
ing remarks with his best friends, because 
they were not of a character for which 
they had occasion to blush. They were 
those ef a warm heart, and, perhaps, 





somewhat excitable temperament, and in 
all quarters they were admitted to have 
no leayen of selfishness or malignity. For 
about a year Dr. Browne enjoyed a small 
pension from Government. 





Frank Hatt Stranpisn, Ese. 

Dec. 21. At Cadiz, in his 42nd year, 
Frank Hall Standish, esq. of Duxbury 
Hall, in the parish of Chorley, co. Lan- 
caster. 

This gentleman, who was well known 
by his Life of Voltaire, and his elegant 
taste for the arts, was the only child of 
Anthony Hall of Flass, in the county of 
Durham, esq. and grandson of Anthony 
Hall, of Flass, by Margaret his wife, 
sister of Sir Thomas Standish of Dux- 
bury, Bart. who died in 1756, leaving an 
only son, Sir Frank Standish, Bart. upon 
whose death, unmarried, in 1812, the dig- 
nity became extinct, and as he died intes- 
tate his ancient inheritance devolved upon 
the subject of this notice as cousin and 
heir at law, when he by royal license, in 
Dec. 1814, assumed the name and arms 
of Standish in addition to Hall. (A pedi- 
gree of the family of Standish will be 
seen in Baines’s History of Lancashire, 
vol. iii. p. 519, and of Hall of Flass in 
Surtees’s Durham.) 

On the death of Sir Frank the third 
and last Baronet in May !812, one Thomas 
Standish of Blackrod, assuming himself 
to be the heir, and adopting the proceed- 
ings of elder centuries, took possession of 
Duxbury Hall by turning out the servants, 
and kept possession for several days. 
They were at length finally ejected by the 
magistrates of the district, and committed 
to Lancaster castle ; and at the following 
summer assizes the pretender, and five 
others, were brought to trial, charged with 
stealing wine, &c. and, pleading guilty, 
were severally sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment. 

Embued with classic lore in his youth, 
Mr. Hall Standish extended his attain- 
ments by foreign travel, and visited every 
place in Europe interesting to the scholar 
or virtuoso. Hence, he acquired very supe- 
rior information on literary subjects and 
antiquities, and an exquisite taste and 
judgment onthe productions of the painter, 
sculptor, and architect. His researches 
in South Italy, and more recently in Spain, 
are replete with valuable information, and 
will continue standard books in our litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Hall Standish, dying unmarried, 
has devised his estate, subject to certain 
charges, to his right heir, William Stan- 
dish Carr, esq. of Cocken, co. Durham, 
descended from Anthony Hall, of Flass, 
and Margaret Standish; and that gentle- 
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man has, under the royal license, assumed 
the name and arms of Standish in pursu- 
ance of the direction of his kinsman’s 
will. 

Mr. Hali Standish by his will has 
evinced his esteem for the French nation 
by a very munificent bequest, made in 
the following terms: “ I give and be- 
queath to his Majesty the King of the 
French all my books, manuscripts, prints, 
pictures, and drawings at my mansion- 
house at Duxbury Hall, or elsewhere in 
Great Britain, or abroad, either to and 
for the sole private use of his said Majesty, 
or for the use of any public institution 
which his said Majesty may think proper ; 
in token of my great esteem for a gene- 
rous and polite nation, one that is always 
ready to welcome the traveller and relieve 
the stranger, and one that I have ever 
gone to with pleasure and quitted with 
regret.” This will isdated July 14, 1838, 
but the same bequest is said to have been 
contained in a former will made in 1831. 
The collection thus bequeathed to the 
King of the French contains several paint- 
ings of high price. Among them, be- 
sides the fine Murillos, are some by Zur- 
baran and other masters of the Spanish 
school, and a great many of the Italian, 
Flemish, and French schools. Most of 
the books are valuable, and they are up- 
wards of 4,000 in number. It has been 
stated that Louis Philippe has accepted 
the legacy, but has signified his intention 
to replace all the principal pictures with 
others of equal value. The wife of the 
present Mr. Standish has been requested 
by his Majesty to retain any picture she 
liked best; and she has in consequence 
selected a fine Ecce Homo, by Murillo, 
valued at 8007. With regard to the 
library, Louis Philippe declines taking 
any of the French works, and will supply 
the places of the others. 

The remains of Mr. Hall Standish were 
conveyed to England, and deposited with 
his ancestors of the Standish family at 
Chorley. 

The titles of his works were as follow : 

The Life of Voltaire : with interesting 
particulars respecting his death, and chu- 
racters of his contemporaries. 1821, 8vo. 

The Shores of the Mediterranean. 8yo. 
vol. i. 1837, vol. ii. 1838. 

Poems. 8vo. 1838. 

Notices on the Northern Capitals of 
Europe. 1838, Svo. 

Seville and its Vicinity. 1840, 8vo. 
To this is prefixed a portrait of Mr. 
Standish, drawn by Giov. Alessandri and 
engraved by E. Davenport. 

Francis Braman, Ese. 
The following memoir of Mr. Bramah, 
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who died in the course of last year, has 
been published in the Annual Report of 
the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

‘* Francis Bramah was the second son 
of the late Mr. Joseph Bramah, whose 
numerous inventions, perfection of work- 
manship, and genius in the mechanical 
arts, have rendered his name so widely 
and justly celebrated. The opportunities 
afforded to the son were ardently em- 
braced by a mind of no ordinary powers, 
deeply imbued with the love of knowledge. 
Although his attention was in early youth 
more particularly directed to branches of 
minute mechanical construction, his ac- 
quaintance with the principal departments 
of professional knowledge and general 
science was very extensive. His attach- 
ment to the arts and to science was deep 
and sincere, and among many proofs of 
this may be particularly mentioned the 
valuable and essential services which he 
rendered to your late honorary member, 
Thomas Tredgold, both in his professional 
pursuits, and in the prosecution and veri- 
fication of his theories and calculations. 
Mr. Bramah being professionally engaged 
at Buckingham Palace, in connexion with 
some other engineers, difference in opinion 
existed, and discussion arose as to the 
true principle upon which the strength of 
cast-iron beams to resist stress and flexure 
ought to be estimated ; and with the view 
of verifying the principles laid down by 
Tredgold, he instituted a very extended 
series of experiments, on the deflection and 
strength of cast-iron beams. These he 
presented to the Institution, and they are 
published in the second volume of your 
* Transactions.’ Several important works 
were executed under his direction, among 
which the iron work of the Waterloo Gal- 
lery at Windsor Castle,—the cranes, the 
lock-gates, and their requisite machinery 
at the St. Katharine’s Docks,—and the 
massive gates at Constitution-hill and 
Buckingham Palace, may be particularly 
mentioned. Mr. Bramah was an early 
and deeply attached member of this Insti- 
tution; his constant attendance at the 
meetings, the information which he com. 
municated, and his unwearied zeal as a 
member of the Council, cannot be too 
highly estimated, and his loss will be 
deeply felt and regretted within these 
walls. The variety of his attainments 
his refined taste in the arts, his amiable 
character and the warmth of his affections 
had secured to him the respect and esteem 
of a most extensive circle of friends, by 
whom, as indeed by all in any way con- 
nected with him, his loss will be most 
“—— and sincerely felt.” 

This is a plain and honest memorial 
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from a scientific body, conversant with the 
later years of Francis Bramah. Our re- 
collections of him, and his also deceased 
brother Timothy, are of other days ; when 
their father triumphed ‘ over locks, bolts, 


and bars,’? uprooted trees by the then — 


little known or little used force of hydrau- 
lic pressure, and occupied in every way a 
prominent place in the progress of me- 
chanical invention, which has grown to so 
mighty a power, They were fine intelli- 
gent fellows, of gentle temperament and 
happy dispositions ; full of ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge. They were, alas! 
members of a very different association 
from that as one of which Francis died ; 
an association bounded in numbers to 
about a dozen,—young, hopeful, enthu- 
siastic, the world before them, and the 
very nature of their courses in it as yet 
undetermined. Yet of this small band, 
who essayed, discussed questions, and en- 
‘ joyed the friendly intercourse of a little 
beyond mere boyhood together, in stimu- 
lating each other to intellectual exertion, 
and, for a season, habitually meeting in 
close companionship to test their respec- 
tive advance, it may, perhaps, be worthy 
of remark, that the late Tory Attorney- 
general, Sir F. Pollock; the present 
Whig Solicitor-general, Sir Thomas 
Wilde ; the eminent Queen’s counsel, Mr. 
David Pollock ; Mr. Archer Wilde, under- 
sheriff of London ; and others cut off in 
the midst of not unhonoured careers, were 
(with the Bramahs) its youthful and 
emulous constituency. — (Literary Ga- 
zette.) 





Mr. Ricnarp DacLey. 

Lately. At Earl’s Court Terrace, 
Brompton, Mr, Richard Dagley. 

Himself and two brothers were left 
orphans when very young, and he was 
placed, by the kindness of friends, in 
Christ’s Hospital. Having a decided 
taste for fine art, and being a delicate 
child, he was apprenticed to Mr, Cou- 
sins, jeweller and watchmaker, which 
business then included gold-chasing and 
the painting of ornaments and miniatures 
for bracelets. He married one of his 
master’s daughters before he was of age, 
and it was, undoubtedly, with his con- 
sent, though it could hardly have been the 
result of his judgment, since Dagley 
eould have no provision for a matrimo- 
nial home; and as this union produced 
ten children, and the most of whom lived 
for several years, (though one alone re- 
mains,) unquestionably there was experi- 
enced by them long seasons of anxiety, 
and painful prospects of poverty; but, 
whatever might be the trials of the times, 
perfect confidence, unceasing industry, 
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and untiring affection bore them through 
all. Mrs. Dagley was cheerful, gentle, 
of active kindness and sound understand- 
ing, and therefore well calculated to en- 
dure the evils inseparable from the wite 
of an artist; and such, from the time he 
left Mr. Cousins, our friend desired to be 
considered. 

At that time he was very intimate with 
the late Mr. Bone, R.A., and they were 
alike employed in enamelling views for 
the backs of ladies’ watches, eyes for 
rings and brooches (then a reigning fa- 
shion, and extremely profitable), together 
with small elegant designs (of mytholo- 
gical subjects principally) for bracelets. 
In pursuing these branches of art, Mr. 
Daglay became a good water-colour 
artist ; but oil always foiled his attempts. 
and rendered many excellent designs, on 
various subjects, absolutely nugatory as 
works of art, the execution annulling the 
value of the conception. He read much 
and thought much, and thoroughly under- 
stood the style and merits of the painter 
he studied, whether ancient or modern. 
He became also a good medallist, and 
published a work on Gems, 4to. 1804, 
which brought his name advantageously 
before the public; and it was soon still 
better known from his designs to 
‘« Flimflams,” a work of the elder 
D'Israeli, of great attraction at the time. 

That he should pursue fortune in some 
line distinct from that which had hitherto 
been his support, was, in a few years, 
absolutely necessary, for fashion had de- 
creed that ladies might neither wear 
bracelets and watches, nor the eye of 
beauty beam from the hand of a beau; 
and it was thought a desirable thing at 
the time, when he formed an engagement 
at Doncaster, with a lady who had a very 
excellent school, to become a drawing- 
master, and to which was shortly added 
pupils from the establishment of a D.D., 
who prepared a few young men for the 
university. He brought hither one daugh- 
ter, the sole survivor of his little train, 
and, together with his wife, her younger 
sister, Miss Cousins; and a more cheer- 
ful, contented, unassuming, and intellec- 
tual family circle I have never known. 
Mr. Dagley’s society was much courted ; 
his employers were generous and hospi- 
table; but, alas! they were more willing 
to give than pay, and the artist found it 
more difficult to live (according to his 
own ideas of honesty and regularity) now 
he was in possession of a regular, and 
what he deemed an handsome income, 
than he had been when soliciting employ- 
ment for the exigencies of the day; and 
after the first four or five years had gone 
bye, as dificulties increased with the ex- 
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travagant, so did their consequences press 
upon the prudent and innocent; and it 
was only by keeping up a perpetual war- 
fare that he could gain bread for his fa- 
mily in accepting small portions of large 
bills. He, however, acted firmly and 
wisely, and finally escaped with but little 
loss in the year 1815, being the only cre- 
ditor of either party who caine off even 
tolerably ; and returned to London. 

Since then. he has lived in Earl’s- 
court-terrace, where Mr, Cousins, his 
father-in-law, joined him, a gentle, ami- 
able old man, whose days, prolonged by 
the cares of his daughters, and him held 
dear as a son, exceeded 90. During the 
past 25 years, Mr. Dagley has been en- 
gaged in writing reviews of works of art, 
and in making designs for various publi- 
cations. He produced another volume 
of Gems, enriched by the poetry of Dr. 
Croly, 1822, ‘* Takings: the illustra- 
tions of a humourous poem; ‘‘ Death’s 
Doings,’’ 1826, a series of designs sug- 
gested by ‘* Holbein’s Dance of Death,” 
each of which reached a second edition. 
He also wrote a Catalogue Raisonné of 
Mr. Vernon’s splendid gallery of modern 
pictures ; made designs for his daughter’s 
pleasing books, and those of other wri- 
ters; and was always alive to the inte- 
rests of art and the welfare of artists, 
whom he assisted by judicious advice, 
friendly commendation, or valuable in- 
troduction. He could not draw from a 
full purse the means of relieving an im- 
poverished widow, or finding an asylum 
for a deranged father; but he could and 
did (aged and shadowy as he was) walk 
miles and miles, taxing mind and means, 
to their utmost, to procure the aid re- 
quired. In his humble dwelling there 
was but one heart, one mind; and the 
good which emanated thence, if it could 
be summed up, might surprise the dwel- 
lers in mighty mansions, 

[We have extracted this article from an 
interesting paper communicated by Mrs. 
Hofland, to the Art Union for May, to 
which for further particulars we beg to 
refer.] 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 5. At Brompton-row, aged 58, 
William Smithyman, esq. late of the Bank 
of England, 

W. E. Atkins, esq. Church-row, Ful- 
ham. 

April 16. In her 75th year, Mrs. 
Mary Anne, the wife of George Wood- 
fall, esq. of Great Dean’s Yard, West. 
minster. This lady was a truly pious 
Christian, of simple manners, and abound- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XV. 
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ed in good works. Without any preten- 
sions to literary attainments, Mrs. W. 
kept up a constant correspondence with 
her family and friends; and her letters 
were written in such an easy and familiar 
style, containing so much interesting de- 
tail, that they were sought after with 
more than ordinary eagerness by all with 
whom she was in the habit of communi- 
cation. Her benevolence, urbanity, and 
kindness secured her the friendship of 
every one who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance; and her sudden decease, 
though it has plunged her family and 
friends into deep sorrow and affliction, yet 
has not left them without that consola- 
tion which is derived from the knowledge 
of the sure and heavenly reward inherited 
by the devoted and truly good Christian. 
Her loss to her husband is irreparable. 
We recorded her marriage in our magazine 
for November 1794. 

April 20. Aged 64, John Evans, esq. 
of New Broad-street, and Barge-yard, 
Bucklersbury. 

At Clapham-common, Richard- Walter, 
youngest son of the late Sii Walter Syn- 
not, of Ballymoyer, co. Armagh. 

April 21. At Brixton-hill, Horatio 
Lillie, esq. 

April 22. At Upper Portland-place, 
Wandsworth-road, aged 61, Richard 
Curtis, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Peck- 
ham, aged 78, Mary Ann Clapham, relict 
of Captain Henry Whitehead. 

April 24. In Torrington-sq. aged 66, 
Miss Emily Perrigal, of Berry Pomeroy, 
near Totness, Devon. 

At Bermondsey, aged 64, John Qual- 
lett, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 81, G. Forbes, esq. Sloane-street. 

In Montagu-place, aged 25, Florence 
Rose, dau. of the late Anthony Monton- 
nier Hawkins, M.D. of Upper Brook- 
st. and of the Gaer, co. Monmouth. 


April 26. At Pentonville, aged 77, 
W. M. Elliott, esq. 
April 27. At Canonbury-sq. Isling- 


ton, aged 33, James Lane, esq. His 
body was buried at the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. 

April 28. In Great Coram st. aged 
58, James Powell, esq. surgeon, late of 
the Royal Artillery, eldest son of the 
late Rev. James Powell, Rector of 
Church Lawford, Warw. His body was 
buried at the Highgate Cemetery. 

In Harley-street, aged 77, Lady Hun- 
ter, widow of Sir John Hunter, formerly 
British Consul-general in Spain, 

At Saville-place, Mile-End-road, aged 
79, John Crush Rogers, esq. 

At Chigwell-row, Luke Greaves Han- 
sard, esq. of meee x one of the 
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Printers of the House of Commons. He 
was the third son of the late James Han- 
sard, esq. who for many years held that 
highly responsible office; and since his 
father’s decease, has been the mostly en- 
gaged partner in carrying on that exten- 
sive concern. Mr. Hansard was much 
respected by his professional brethren ; 
and has left a family of fourteen children 
to mourn their great loss. 

In Gower-st. aged 67, Thomas Crosby 
Treslove, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was called to the bar May 12, 1803, and 
was formerly Recorder of Queenborough. 

Lately. Suddenly in Mansfield-street, 
aged 28, in prematurely giving birth to a 
son, still-born, Augusta, wife of the Hon. 
Craven F. Berkeley, M.P. She was 
formerly Miss Augusta Jones, the re- 
puted daughter of Sir Horace St. Paul, 
Bart., was married first in 1829 to the 
Hon. George Henry Talbot, half-brother 
to the present Earl of Shrewsbury, by 
whom she has left issue a son, (heir pre- 
sumptive to the Earldom of Shrewsbury) 
and a daughter. He died in June 1839, 
and she was remarried in Sept. following 
to Mr. Craven Berkeley. 

Sarah, widow of Francis Eyre, esq. 
of Warkworth-castle, co. Northampton. 

At Bayswater,aged 82, Mrs. C. E. 
Cotton, relict of the Rev. W. Cotton, 
of Chicheley, near Newport Pagnel, 
Bucks. 

In Sion row, Twickenham, aged 79, 
Juliana Dorothea de Starck, spinster. 

Aged 73, Major Stirling, who wrote 
the series of leading articles on the Re- 
form Bill in the Times Newspaper, 
which excited much attention at the 
time. 

In Manchester-sq. aged 71, Adam 
Gordon, esq. late of the Colonial-office. 

At Brompton, aged 48, Mr. James A. 
O’ Connor, landscape painter. He was 
born in Dublin, where his father was an 
engraver, to which profession the son 
was bred, but left it for the easel. His 
works were distinguished by a deep feel- 
ing, and were executed ina bold and 
massive Ruysdael-like style. 

May 1. At Clifford’s-inn, aged 48, 
William Foxton, esq. of the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office. 

In Woburn-place, aged 30, Reginald 
Merivale, late of the Registrar’s Office in 
Chancery, third son ot John Herman 
Merivale, esq. Commissioner of the Court 
of Bankruptey, and of Barton-place near 
Exeter. 

May 2. Aged 71, R. Gullan, esq. of 
Queen’s-buildings, Brompton. 

At Peckham, William Mutrie, esq. 
At the Vicarage, Chiswick, Judith 
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Anne, wife of the Rev. T. F. Bower- 
bank. 

May 3. Mrs. Sarah Scott, of the 
Lower Mall, Hammersmith, sister to 
George Scott, esq. of Ravenscourt. 

Aged 57, James Campbell Francis, 
esq. of Fenchurch-buildings. 

At Hammersmith, Frances Amelia, 
relict of James Wilson, esq. of Jamaica. 

May 4. At Kensington, aged 91, Mrs. 
Anne Stevens, widow of the Rev. William 
Stevens, D.D. 

Aged 71, J. Brundrett, esq. of the 
Inner Temple. 

In Brook-st. St. James’s, aged 37, 
Capt. Cortland Skinner Barberie. 

In Portland-place, aged 76, Neil Ben- 
jamin Edmonstone, esq. a Director of the 
East India Company. 

May 5. At Highgate, aged 33, J. W. 
Goldfinch, esq. eldest son of the late 
Major Goldfinch, of Chewton Priory, 
Somerset. 

Alexander Edington, esq. of Upper 
George-st. Bryauston-sq. 

In Devonshire-place, Isabella, second 
dau. of the late Hon. A. F. Tytler, Lord 
Woodhouselee, Senator of the College of 
Justice, and one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Justiciary in Scotland. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 75, 
Alexander Henry, esq. 

May 6. Mary, relict of Capt. R. Wil- 
liams, R.N. aged 89. 

May 9. In King-st. Portman-sq. aged 
85, Mrs. Warden. 

At Clapham, aged 74, Mr. Joseph 
Lawford, son-in-law to the late Sir 
T. Wiseman, Bart. of Northfleet, Kent. 

May 10. At Coombe Lodge, near 
Croydon, aged 72, 'T. Taylor, esq. late 
Controller-gen. of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms. 

May 11. Aged 18, George, youngest 
son of the late Robert Remmett, esq. of 
Bedtord-sq. 

Thomas Tupper, esq. late her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul at Riga. 

In Berkeley-st. aged 90, Mrs. Euphe- 
mia Richardson, formerly of Bombay. 

May 13. In Hamilton-pl. North Brix- 
ton, aged 64, Elizabeth, widow of Charles 
Bedford Young, esq. of Baltimore, Uni- 
ted States. 

At Clare House, Hampstead, aged 40, 
James Hope, esq. M.D. F.R.S. ot 
Lower Seymour-st. one of the Physicians 
to St. George’s Hospital. His body was 
interred at the Highgate Cemetery. 





Berxs.—April 28. At Reading, aged 
79, Sarah, relict of the Rev. William 
Milton, of Heckfield. 

May 2. Mrs, Curties, of Albion-pl. 
Reading. 
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May 6. At Reading, aged 86, Eliza- 
beth Ann, wife of Chevalier Jean Bap- 
tiste Le Noir, last surviving dau. of the 
poet, C. Smart, and sister of the late Mrs. 
Cowslade. 

May 10. Aged 33, Catharine Juliana, 
wife of the Rev. C. Hol loway, Rector of 
Stanford Dingley, Berks. 

Cams.—April 24. Aged 65, Mr. John 
Wild, upwards of 32 years Master of the 
Free-school at Orwell. 

April 25. Aged 53, Richard Norris, 
esq. of Abington park. 

Drvon.—April 20. At Torquay, Mary, 
the youngest dau. of John Dimock, esq. 
of Randwick, Glouc. 

At T hornbury, aged 40, George, the 
youngest son of the late George Rolph, 
esq. 

April 22. At Ilfracombe, aged 70, 
Mrs. H. M. Nicholson, widow of Major 
Impey, formerly of the Life Guards. 

April 30. At Exeter, Christiana, wife 
of the Rev. John Medley, M.A. and dau. 
of John Bacon, esq. of Mount Radford. 

May 2. At Exeter, in his 50th year, 
Capt. Cardew, R. E. 

Aged 84 years, Mary, relict of Robert 
Hulland, esq. Comptroller of the Customs 
at Ilfracombe. 

May 3. At Plymouth, aged 89, Tho- 
mas Miller, esq. nearly 30 years resident 
agent for victualling the Royal Navy at 
that port. 

May 4. At Slapton, aged 71, Mary, 
relict of Richard Warren, esq. surgeon, 
Truro, and mother of Rev. R. P. Warren, 
Incumbent of Slapton. 

At Teignmouth, aged 23, William 
Mortimer, esq. solicitor and banker, se- 
cond son of Wm. Mortimer, esq. of 
Wareham. 

Lately. At Falmouth, Lieut. Pawle, 
R. N. late commander of the Mutine 
packet. He was the oldest officer in the 
packet service. 

Dorset.— April 24. Anne, wife of 
Samuel Skinner Cory, esq. of Bridport, 
and dau. of the late Nicholas Trowbridge 
esq. of Cum Abbas. 

April 25. At Bridport, aged 57, Jo- 
seph Gundry, esq. 

May 3. At Swanage, aged 17, Louisa 
Caroline Coventry. 

May 6. At Charminster, aged 77, 
Joseph Hardy, esq. of Portisham. 

DuruaM.—April 17. Aged 34, Wil- 
liam Cooper Abbs, youngest son of 
Bryan Abbs, esq. of Cleadon-house, 
near Sunderland. 

April 21. At Elwick-hall, aged 71, 
Mary Leigh, relict of the Rev. William 
Dickins. 

May 3. At Durham, aged 77, the 
widow of G, Crowe, esq. of Shotton- 


Osirvary. 


Essrx.— April 13. Slater Thomas, 
late of Merton College, Oxford, youngest 
son of William Kent Thomas, of Seward- 
stone, 

April 26. At Prittlewell Priory, aged 
53, John Scratton, esq. 


May 5. At Hacton, Upminster, Ben- 
jamin Pead, esq. 
May 6. At Colchester, aged 49, 


Charles Bonton, esq 

May 10. Aged él, William Knight, 
esq. Norton, near Malton. 

Gioucrster.—April 22. At Clifton, 
aged 79, Martha, relict of Robert Han- 
ning Hichens, esq. Post Capt. R. N. 

Lately. At the Hotwells, Bristol, 
Edward Green, eldest surviving son of 
A. Humphrys, esq. Upper Wimpole-st. 

May 5. At Hardwicke-court, aged 
63, Thomas John Lloyd Baker, esy. of 
Hardwicke-court, and Stouts-hill. 

May 6. At Cheltenham, aged 14, 
Margaret Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
late Right Rev. Alexander Arbuthnot, 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

May 13. At Clifton, Henrietta Ca- 
tharine, youngest dau. of the late John 
Stephens, esq. of Hackney. 

Hants.—<pril 20. At Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, Mr. James J. Hay, youngest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Hay, of Westerton, 
Morayshire. 

April 25. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
aged 30, the Hon. Erma Annabella, wife 
of Robert Gun Cunninghame, esq. of 
Mount Kennedy, Wicklow, dau. of the 
late and sister of the present Viscount 
Glentworth, and granddau. to the Earl 
of Limerick. 

April 26. At Ryde, George Edward 
Walford, esq. of the Royal Navy, third 
son of Richard Walford, esq. of Wo- 
burn-pl. and nephew of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Edward Berry, Bt. K.C.B. 

April 28. At Purbrook, Catharine, 
the wife of Capt. Harrison, R.N. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, retired Com- 
mander Edward Southeott. He was 
Master of the Hermione when the crew 
mutinied, and murdered the Captain. 
His services being wanted, his life was 
spared: he was made a Lieut. and re- 
tained as a witness on the Courts Martial 
held on the mutineers as they were 
captured. 

May 1. At Mill-hill, West Cowes, 
aged 72, Elizabeth, widow of E. O. Os. 
borne, esq. Vice- Admiral of the White. 

HE REFORD.—May 1. At Hereford, 
aged 23, John Oakes Taylor, A.B. of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and third 
surviving son of the late Rey. Dr. ‘Taylor, 
Chancellor of Hereford. 

May 15. At Hereford, Penelope, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Crowther, of 
Spratton, Northamptonshire, 
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Hountincpon.—May 2. 
aged 84, Joseph Vise, esq. 

Kenr.— Lately. At Ramsgate, aged 
76, Commander Wm. Hutchinson, R.N. 

LancasterR.—April 18. At Liver- 
pool, Mrs. Elizabeth Dalrymple Hay, 
widow of L. D. Stewart, esq. R.N. 

Lincotn.—May 6. At Stamford, 
aged 92, Edward Brown,esq. Heis said to 
have died worth more than half a million 
of property. The larger part, it is be- 
lieved, has been left to his only surviving 
son, the Rev. Edward Brown, and the 
rest amongst his three married daughters 
(the wives of Mr. Conant, the London 
Police Magistrate; S. R. Fydell, of 
Morcott ; and the Rev. Robert Deeker, 
of Wakerley), and three unmarried daugh- 
ters. Amongst the legacies is the mu- 
nificent sum of 11,0002. to the Stamford 
and Rutland Infirmary; 5,000/. for the 
specific purpose of building a fever ward ; 
and 6,000/. for the support of it for ever. 

May 12. At Coningsby, aged 82, John 
Burcham, esq. for many years steward to 
the majority of the nobility and gentry in 
the North of Lincolnshire, including the 
Earl of Yarborough, Geo. F. Heneage, 
esq. and F. Vyner, esq. He was also a 
tithe commissioner and an extensive land 
valuer. He held shares in almost all pub- 
lic works and institutions, and it is re- 
ported he has died worth half a million. 

MippLesex.—April 22. At Tedding- 
ton, aged 47, Richard Powell Maysmor, 
esq. 

Norrotk.—April 22. At Coltishall, 
aged 60, Ann, relict of the late T. S. 
Webb, esq. 

May 4, In his 75th year, Mr. Henry 
Codling, of South Walsham. Unas- 
sisted by the aid of any tutor, he ac- 
quired no mean degree of mathematical 
knowledge, which he pursued at one pe- 
riod of his life with unwearied attention. 
He was a constant correspondent of the 
‘* Lady’s Diary.” 

Norruampron.—Lately. Aged nine 
months, Agnes Lucy, youngest child of 
the Rev. Sir George S. Robinson, Bart. 
of Crawford, Northampton. 

May 9. At Brackley, Elizabeth-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Partridge, 
esq. of Dalston. 

NorrHUuMBERLAND. — April 17. At 
Tweedmouth, aged 66, Mr. Wm. Wilson, 
father of the late John Mackay Wilson, 
author of *‘ the Border Tales,” &c. He 
had been for 27 years an elder in the 
Tweedmouth Scotch Church congrega- 
tion, and for 25 years superintendent of 
the Sabbath school connected with that 
—: 

oTTs.—May 2. At Sutton, Edward 
Unwins, esq. 


At Stilton, 


‘ Osrrvary. 
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Oxrorp.—April 28. At Fringford, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. H. D. Roun- 
dell, Rector of that parish. 

May 5. At the rectory, Henley-on- 
Thames, aged 35, the Hon. Maria King, 
wife of the Rev. James King, Rector. 

SaLop.—April 24. At Wem, aged 
79, Mrs. Hannah Williams, mother of 
Sir John Bickerton Williams, Knt. LL.B. 
F.S.A. 

Somerset.—A4pril 21.—At the house 
of her brother-in-law, Daniel Cabanel, esq, 
Bath, aged 72, Elizabeth, dau. of Robert 
Lee, esq. formerly of Louth, Line. and 
sister of the late Robert Newton Lee, of 
Coldrey, Hants. 

April 26. At Ilminster, aged 75, Isaac 
Sparkes, esq. of Crewkerne. 

April 27. Aged 39, Edward Prescott, 
second son of Henry Prescott Blencowe, 
esq. of Bath and Thoby Priory. 

At Bath, aged 61, Anne, widow of 
Capt. James Sanders, R.N., C.B., and 
eldest dau. of the late John Loudon 
M‘ Adam, esq. 

April 29. At Norton- House, Sophia, 
widow of Lionel Place, esq. of Wedding- 
ton Castle, Warwickshire. 


May 1. At Bath, aged $0, S. Dowell, 
esq. 
May 2. At Bath, aged 16, William, 


youngest son of the Right Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden. 

May 10. At Wells, aged 31, A. F. 
Melliar, esq. 

At Dunkerton, aged 82, Elizabeth, 
wife of Wm. Tully, late Supervisor of 
Excise for fourteen years at Marlbo- 
rough. 

Srarrorp.— April 28. At Agardsley 
Park, aged 85, Mrs. Littlewood. 

SurroLk.—April 20. At Barton, near 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Lady Blake, wife of 
Sir Henry Charles Blake, Bart. and only 
dau. of the late William Whitter, esq. cf 
Midhurst. 

April 27. At Rendbam, in her 95th 
year, Jenney, relict of the late Rev. 
Henry Williams, Rector of Marlesford, 
elder sister of John Revett, esq. of 
Brandeston Hall, who died in 1809. 

Surrey.—4pril 22. At Mickleham 
Hall, aged 31, Henrietta- Maria, wife of 
Lord Albert Conyngham, late M.P. tor 
Canterbury. She was the fourth dau. of 
the late Lord Forester, by Lady Katha- 
rine Mary Manners, sister to the present 
Duke of Rutland; was married to Lord 
Albert Conyngham in 1833, and has left a 
family of six children, namely, two sons 
and four daughters. Her charities had 
won the admiration and affection of ail 
her neighbours. 

April 27. At Dorking, aged 95, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cheesman. 
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Lately. At Barnes, aged 92, the widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Fontaine, Preben- 
dary of Worcester. 

May 2. Maria, wife of J. L. Bennett, 
esq. of Merton. 

May 9. At Kingston - on-Thames, 
aged 80, Mary, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Fisher, Master of the Charter House. 

Sussex.—April 20. At Hastings, 
Anna, second dau. of the late James 
Philcox, esq. of Burwash. 

April 26. At Brighton, aged 46, Rich- 
ard Butler M‘ Kenna, esq. of Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square. 

April 27. At Parsloes, aged 18, Ca- 
tharine, eldest dau. of the Rey. Thomas 
Lewis Fanshawe. 

April 28, At Brighton, aged 39, Henry, 
youngest son of Samuel Jellicoe, esq. 

Lately. Aged 17, Michael Baker, 
third son of the Rev. John Kirby, Vicar 
of Mayfield. 

May 2. Aged 10, Sophia, second dau. 
and May 5, Margaret-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Charles Bridger, esq. Worthing. 

At Hastings, aged 79, the relict of the 
Rev. Robert Croft, Canon Kesidentiary 
of York. 

May 4. 
esq. of Rye. 

May 14. At Windmill Hill, aged 76, 
the widow of Edward Jeremiah Curteis, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Sussex. 

Warwick.— Dec. 30. At Leamington, 
Samuel George Pechell, esq. Post Capt. 
R.N. of Bereley, Hants. He was the 
second son of the late Augustus Pechell, 
esq. Receiver-gen. of Customs, by Sarah, 
3d. dau. and co-heiress of Thomas Drake, 
D.D. Rector of Amersham. He was 
made Lieut. 1801, Commander 1809, and 
Post Captain 1810. He married in 1817 

Caroline, dau. of Wm. Thoyles, of South- 
ampstead house, co. Berks, esq. by whom 
he had issue. 

April 21. At Corley, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. Arthur William Gregory. 

: April 27. At the house of her uncle, 
(Theodore Price, esq. Harborne,) aged 
19, Masy Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
John Darwell, esq. M.D. of Birmingham. 

April 29. At Leamington, aged 45, 
Capt. Francis Hunt, late of the Atlas 
East Indiaman. 

April 30. At Rugby, aged 15, C. J. F. 
Soden, eldest son of John Soden, esq. of 

Oriel House, near Bath. 

May8. At Leamington, at an advanced 
age, Lady Brabazon, relict of Sir An- 
thony Brabazon, Bart. of Brabazon Park, 
Ireland, and dau. of the Right Hon. Sir 
Capel Molyneux, Bart. of Armagh. 

At Stoke, near Coventry, aged 56, 
Edward Goodall, esq. late banker in that 
city. 


Aged 69, William Watson, 
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Witts.—May 8. At the Paddocks, 
near Chippenham, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Christian Awdry. 

Worcester. — April 26. At Great 
Malvern, aged 85, N.B. Garlike, esq. 

York.— March 28. Frances, wife of 
Colonel Hale, of Acomb, near York. 

April 27. At Sowerby, near Thirsk, 
aged 35, Edward Banner Oakley, esq. of 
Oswaldskirk Hall, near York. 

May 6. At Northallerton, aged 51, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Booth, K.H. of the 
43d Light Inf. He obtained his com- 
mission of Ensign 1806, Lieut. 1807, 
Captain 1812, Major 1822, Lieut.-Col. 
1830. He served in the Peninsula, and 
had always been on full pay. 

May 12. Aged 35, Thomas, eldest son 
of J. P. Smith, esq. of Headingley. 

Wa trs.—Lately. At Aberayron, Car- 
diganshire, aged 40, Charlotte Eliza, 
wife of Henry Touchet Davies, esq. 

May 2. At Denbigh, Richard, younger 
brother of William Griffith, esq. surgeon, 
Lower Belgrave-st. 

ScorLanp.—At St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, aged 87, Lieut.-Col. W. Wilson, 
E., I. C.’s Madras establishment. 

Feb. 20. At Inverary, blown off the 
quay by a gust of wind, aged 88, Dr. An- 
derson, a highly-esteemed and venerable 
physician, who had practised for 45 years 
in that town. 

March. At Portobello, near Edinburgh, 
Lucretia Gordon, eldest dau. of William 
Stedman, esq. M.D. of the island of St. 
Croix. 

March 21. Mary, wife of George 
Stone, esq. of Muir House, near Edin- 
burgh, and eldest dau. of Paul Nixon, 
esq. late of Carlisle. 

April 20. General Thomas Gordon, 
who expired rather suddenly at his seat at 
Cairness, Aberdeenshire. The general 
had chiefly resided during the last 20 
years in Greece, having proceeded there 
almost immediately after the breaking 
out of the Greek revolution in 1821. 
The general derived his military rank 
from the Greek government, and has left 
a widow (an American lady) by whom he 
had no issue, 

InvLanp.—Lately. At Dublin, Henry 
Cooper, esq. of the Munster bar. 

At Abington, Limerick, Catharine, 
only daughter of ‘the Very Rev. T. P. 
Letanu, Dean of Emly, Ireland. 

At Dublin, in his 77th year, Wm. 
Dillon, esq. M.D. many years a director 
of the Apothecaries’ Hall. 

East Inpirs.—WNov. 22. At Belgaum, 
Major Benjamin Basil Shee, of the 47th 
Madras N.I. 

Jan. 6. At Kamptee, Capt. Horne, 
of the Madras Artillery. 
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Feb. 20. At the assault of Kujjuck, 
in Upper Sind, Lieut. Richard Creed, 
Bombay Art. son of Richard Creed, esq. 
of Walthamstow. 

Feb. 26. At Dinagapore, Bengal, 
Robert Blair Craigie Halkett, esq. third 
son of the late Col. Craigie Halkett, of 
Lahill and Dumbarnie, co. Fife. 

March 3. At Bombay, W. C. M. 
Bowen, Lieut. in the 26th Native Inf. 

March 10. At sea, on his voyage from 
India to England, Col. Stephen Reid, 
Bengal army. 

Dec. 30. At Madeira, aged 8, Charles 
Montague, second son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Oakes, Dereham, Norfolk. 

Jan. 23. At Madeira, Frances, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Watkins, Incumbent 
of South Malling, Sussex, and dau. of the 
late George Courthope, esq. of Whiligh, 
in the same county. 

West Invirs.—March 16. At Deme- 
rara, British Guiana, aged 26, John Bent 
Robertson, esq. 

Lately. At Morant, in Jamaica, aged 
28, Wm. Cliefe, esq. sub-collector of 
her Majesty’s Customs at that port, son 
of Thos. Cliefe, esq. and nephew of J. 
Cliefe, esq. of the Castle, Yarkhill, Here- 
fordshire. 

Abroav.—Dec. 3. At Vienna, the 
celebrated astronomer, Von Littrow, 
Director of the Observatory, and Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University. 

Dec. 9. At Carak, on his way to Ceylon, 
John Percival, esq. jun, late of Northamp- 
ton. 

Dec.17. Near London, Upper Canada, 
aged 21, Mr. John Collins, of the Com- 
missariat Service, second son of W. Col- 
lins, esq. M.P. for Warwick. 

Dec. 19. At Hobart Town, aged 24, 
F, Hayman, only surviving son of Capt. 
J. Hayman, of the Trinity House, Lon- 
don, 

Dec. 24. At Pernambuco, aged 76, 
Edward Watts, esq. Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at that place. 

Jan. 17. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
58, Capt. St. Leger Hill, half pay 12th 
Lancers, son of the late A. Hill, esq. of 
Deneraile, Ireland. 

Jan. 19. In the city of Savannah, 
America, Henry Taylor, esq. iate of 
Chibburn, Northumberland. 

Jan. 29. At Rome, John Ingram, esq. 
late of Staindrop Hall, Durham. 

Feb. 1. At Frankfort, Kentucky, 
Robert Alexander, esq. brother to the 
Right Hon. Sir William Alexander, of 
Airdrie House, Lanarkshire. 

At Brussels, aged 68, James Gill, esq. 
late of Rio de Janeiro. 

At Bordeaux, Margaret, relict of Capt. 
Edward Toussaint, of Calcutta, 
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Feb. 2. At Hamburgh, Henry Can- 
ning, esq. brother to the Right Hon. Sir 
Stratford Canning, and cousin to Viscount 
Canning. He filled the office of British 
charge d’affaires and consul-gen. at that 
port for 16 years, and was much respected. 

Feb. 5. At Virginia, John Gwynne 
Davis, esq. native of Llanvirnach, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Feb. 9. At Cassel, aged 60, the Elect- 
ress of Hesse. She was a Princess of 
Prussia, and sister to the late Duchess of 
York. One of her daughters is married 
to the reigning Duke of Saxe Meinengen, 
the brother of Queen Adelaide. 

Feb. 12. At Paris, aged 19, Sarah 
Louisa, second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Bathurst, K.C.B. 

At Brussels, aged 76, George Sande- 
man, esq. late an extensive wine-mer- 
chant in St. Swithin’s-lane ; and an inha- 
bitant of Highbury Place, Islington. 

Feb. 16. At Boston, United States, 
aged 81, Samuel Williams, esq. formerly 
of Finsbury-square. 

Feb. 18. At Dunkerque, aged 56, 
Thomas Hall Vaughton, esq. of Fillong- 
ley Lodge, Warwickshire. 

Feb. 19. At Hausen, aged 64, the 
Princess Amelia of Anhalt-Bernburg- 
Schaumburg, born a Princess of Nassau. 

Feb. 20. At Paris, aged 75, the cele- 
brated lawyer Chauveau Legarde. During 
the reign of terror, he defended, before the 
revolutionary tribunal, General Miranda, 
Brissot de Warville, Charlotte Corday, 
and Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Feb. 22. At St. Petersburgh, aged 65, 
Edward Clive Bayley, esq. son of the late 
Thomas Butterworth Bayley, esq. of 
Hope, near Manchester, and brother of 
the Archdeacon of Stow. 

Lately. At Puy (Haute Loire), aged 
115, a female named Mahine. She had 
never suffered from illness, and, it is as- 
serted, preserved all her teeth till the last ! 

At Nice, Miss Peacocke, dau. of the 
late Sir Joseph Peacocke, Bart. 

March 1. At Rome, Fitzgerald Mac- 
donald Ewes, of decline. He was the 
only surviving child of F. M. Ewes, esq. 
This accomplished young man would 
have attained his majority in May, and 
would have been in possession of a large 
fortune entailed from his grandfather. 

March 5. At Brunswick, Harriet, wife 
of Capt. Michelet, of the Brunswick Oels 
Hussars. 

March7. At Gottenburg, in Sweden, 
aged 67, George Henden, esq. formerly 
of Appleton, co. York. 

March 12. At Gambia, Mr. Flintoff, 
(a gentleman recently arrived on his way 
to Sierra Leone, to which place he had 
been appointed as Chief Justice.) He 
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was drowned by the upsetting ofab t, 
together with the wife of his friend or, 
Mantell, a lady only in her 2Ist year, 
and recently married. 

March 15. On his voyage from Ma- 
deira to Jamaica, Mr. George H. E, 
Barker, second oflicer of the ship Eliza- 
beth, and third son of the late Capt. 
James Barker, R.N. 

At Rome, in his 70th year, Cardinal Juan 
Francesco Marcosy Catalan, a native of 
Spain. He was invested with the purple 
on the 5th Dec. 1828, by Leo XII. un- 
der whom he held the office of Governatore 
of Rome. 
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March 28. At Brussels, in his 42nd 
year, the Hon. Berkeley Octavius Noel, 
a younger brother of Lord Barham. He 
married in 1820, Letitia Penelope, widow 
of Andrew Halkett, esq. and only daugh- 
ter of Ralph Adderley, esq. by whom he 
has left issue one son, Berkeley Planta- 
genet Charles. 

April 2. At Brussels, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Henry Cerf, esq. formerly of 
Jamaica. 

April 8, At Montreal, Canada, aged 
67, Joseph Bouchette, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Surveyor General of the province, and 
Col. of Militia. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, April 27, to May 25, 1841. 
Christened. Buried. 








2and 5 123150 and 60 94 

Males 527 Ujpig| Males 5600 yy97 § ( 5 and 10 46] 60 and 70 109 
Females 102 f “| Females 567 § 2 J10 and 20 47/70 and 80 99 
= 20 and 30 83480 and 90 38 

Whereof have died under two years old...285 9 ¢ 30 and 40 97] 90 and 100 6 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
eo hia dfn £h0 2]3% 27 & & 
63 5 | 32 0 [23 11435 6 4139 0 138 3 














PRICE OF HOPS, May 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 32. 10s. to $/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 4. 10s. to 117. 11s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 22. 
Hay, 4/. 5s. to 4. 17s.—Straw, 11. 16s. to 2/, 2s.—Clover, 5i. to 61. 
SMITHFIELD, May 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
3. 


Rbee: «. kssvicss.ctccscs Sh to te Tk, Head of Cattle at Market, May 21. 
Mutton.................38 8d. to 3s. 4d. tee 545 Calves 262 
WOW cuccasaninis chelsea 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 7,310 Pigs 493 
PUNE ccvaceceainsecuneed 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 





COAL MARKET, May 21. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 24s. perton. Other sorts from lds. to 19s, 
‘TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Gd. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 202. Ellesmere and Chester, 81. Grand Junction 124, 
—— Kennet and Avon, 243. Leeds and Liverpool, 760. Regent’s, 10. 
-- Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 69. St. Katharine’s, 96. East 
and West India, 98.——London and Birmingham Railway, 159. Great 
Western, 95. London and Southwestern, 59. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 61. West Middlesex, 92}.—— Globe Insurance, 118. Guardian, 
37. Hope, 53. Chartered Gas, 59. Imperial Gas, 60.— Phenix Gas, 
34.——London and Westminster Bank, 23.——Reversionary Interest, 108, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From April 26, to May 25, 1841, both inclusive. 





















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 ‘ a ee 
Seige] lez) g Sels| 8 (sz) & 
ESE! Ss 28 = Weather. |} © S'55| 2 Ss) & Weather. 
£2 33)2 (24! 2 Ag\23)4 22) 2 
Apr.) ® | ° | © jin. pts.’ May} ° | ° | ° jin. pts.! 
26 | 47 | 54 | 55 (29, 69 || fair 11 | 60 | 70 | 55 |30, 56 | fair, rain 
27 | 50 | 74 | 62 |30, 61 ||/fine 12 | 62 | 75 | 52) , 69 do. cloudy 
28 | 52) 70 | 54! , 67 |rain, fair 13 | 50 | 62 | 49| , 30/do. 
29) 55 | 68 | 50] , 64 | fair 14 | 52 | 60 | 50| , 831! do. 
30 | 60 | 68 | 50| , 68 |do. 15 | 60| 73 | 53} , 65 | fine 
M. 1) 58 | 68 | 35 29, 86 |ido. 16 | 53 | 69 | 52 |29; 89 | do, 
2 | 57 | 69 | 53 » 71 elo. hail, rn. 17 | 55 | 63 55 » 09} cloudy, rain 
3} 48 | 50)47)] , 71 heavy rain 18 | 57 | 67 | 5l , 36 | do. do. 
4/55 | 67| 56| , 62 fair, cloudy |} 19 | 53 | 55 | 52| | 33) rain, cloudy 
5 | 58) 61 | 53 | , 49 Jrain do. 20 | 56 60 | 43) , 48 cloudy, rain 
6 | 59 | 64| 49] , GL | fair 21 | 60 | 65 | 57 | , 63} do. fair, do. 
7 | 60 | 67/53] , 71 ||do. rain 22) 61 | 65) 55! , 68) do. rain 
8148) 56|48| , 56 rain 23 | 60 | 70 | 59 |30, 05 | fair, do. 
9 | 55 | 64 | 53 30, 55 |Ifine, cloudy || 24 | 65 | 69 | 52 | , 07 | fine 
10 | 50 | 62 33 | ’ 63 |fair, do. 25 | 60 ss ; 07 | do. 
| I 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to May 27, i841, both inclusive. 











































































































>) oY . . re) - a ° © 
S|/3|iu/e.i8 &3| 2 | siés 4 
nalog|ogMagWs| eo |ws| 2 5 Ex. Bills, 
‘. S| 58 |Sul83| 23 [S2Me A £1000 
2/83 | B8 22/28 42 ele 2 | 
g| 3 P = | 2l6< = | 
a\ PF ln o im = = bi a | 
Qsii713| 89% | 90f —— 973 98; 12; —|——/2543 9.4 pm. 13 15 pm. 
29|1693| 89 905 | | 973, 983 | 12 ponent 2544 24 pm.| 15 12pm. 
30|169 | 895 | 904 | 974 973) 98% | 123}—-——254| 42 pm. 12 14pm. 
ll——| 89 904 | 97% 985 | 1233254 | 42 pm. 14 12pm. 
3|167 | 882 = — ove = 124 eee 2525) a i 13 pm. 
4166 | 883 | 893; |— 4 | 123,— os Spm. 
51653) 88; | 89g | 97 974 983 | 124 ——|— 25034) 3 pm.| 8 10pm. 
6/168 | 883 ; 90 | 974 97% 983 124; 250 3 pm.) 8 10pm. 
7169 | 885 | 90 | 975 973) 983 | 124,———— 21 3 pm.| 8 10pm. 
8168 | 882 | 90 (974) 984 124 —| — —2pm.2dis, 9 Spm. 
10\——_|_ 88} 90 | 973 973) 98} | 123}3——|——251 |ldis.lpm.| 5 7pm. 
11/168 | 883 | 892 | 97 | O74) 98§ | 123 om Idis.lpm.| 4 6pm. 
12}168 | 883 895 —- or 98§ | 125|— 2514)par Ipm.| 6 4pm. 
13|168 | 88 89% pees pds | 3 | 12§|\————|2913,2pm.2dis.| 6 3pm. 
14/168 | 88§ | 89% | 963) 975) 983 | 123;3— 2513/2dis.lpm.| 5 3pm. 
15|\——| 88§ | 89% | 974) 98g | 123——|—_|—_|_1 dis.) 5 Ipm. 
17|—| 883 | 90 |—| 974) 985 | 123] 86§ 9932513 par | par 3pm. 
1g)1683| 883 | 90 | re 98} | 12j]——— 251 par 3dis.| 1 3pm. 
19|1683| 883 90 | 97 | 978 983 | 123/-—— ——\—— 3dis. par. 1 6pm. 
20j\——_| 883 | 90 |——| 973) 983 | 123]9-—--——--—__|_ par | 4 7pm. 
21/168 | $83 % i i 8 123251; par | 6 10pm. 
22/168 | 883 | 90 —| 943 $ | 1237]3—-————_,_ par | 10 8pm. 
24/169 | 883 | 99 |— 973) 984 | 129——; 99 252 2pm. par, S 10pm, 
25168 | 88% | 90% |—— 97%) 99 | 123 —)|—'——? pm. par} 10 8 pm. 
26\——| 985 | 905 |——| 9/4) 99 | 12g —-—— par2 pm. 10 7pm. 
al 88; | 90 | 973 973 99 an he eee 7 9pm, 


J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 
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L. 532. M. 330. 
R. 645. 
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W.R. 311 
Browning, E. 445 
Bruce, E. M. 647. 
J.Ld.647 Lord106 
Bruen, H. 89 
Bruges, W.H.L.533 
Brundrett, J. 666 
Brunel, 1. M. 532 
Brunell, I. M. 422 
Bryant, A. C. 648 
T. E. 104 
Buckeridge,A.N.89 
Buckland, Dr. 646 
Buckley, H. 332 
Bucknill, C. 199 
Buckton, E. 558 
Buckworth,Mrs 332 
Buddicom, R. P. 
423 
Bulkeley, J. J. 310 
Bull, T. 550 
Bullock, F. 532 
Bulteel, J. C. 310 
Bulwer, A.S.L. 533 
W. L. 647 
Burnby, J. H. 110 
Burcham, J. 668 
Burchell, J. 445 
Burke, R. 441 
Burn, M, 555 
Burnand, Ens. 
L. 558 
Burnet, C. R. 107 
Burney, C. 89. G. 
P. 89 
Burr, H. S. 533 
Burrell, R. 91 
Burroughes, M. 445 
Burt, F. 328. F. 
A. 108. H. 424 
Burton, M. A. 331. 
R. 556 
Burtton, A. 218 
Busfield, H. 311 
Butcher, E. 90. E. 
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Butler, A. A. 445. 
Hon. Mrs. C. L. 
90. D. 198, 423. 
E,J.105. F.216. 
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J. 441. L. C. 424 
Lt.T. A. 646. W. 
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Lady 89. Lt.Col. 
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Butlin, W. 198 
Batt, W. 444 
Buttar, C, 554 
Butterworth,M.647 
uxton, Sir J. J. 
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Bythesea, A. 108 
Cadbury, Miss 312 
Caledon, Earl of 645 
Call, W. B. 647 
Calland, E. E. 91 
Callendar, G. 106, 
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Calthrop, H. 532 
Cameron, A. 200 
Campbell, J. 312, 
443. Capt. J. 221. 
M. 331. Lt.-Col. 
P.89. S.J. y 
Capt. T. E. 
Lt.-Col. 109. Mrs, 
442 
Campion, J. B. 108 
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Canning, H. 670 
Cannizzaro, Dach- 
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Cannon, M.A. 221 
Capper, A. 647 
Card, C. A. 334 
Cardale, M.A. 553 
Cardew, G. 532, 
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Cardow, J. 424 
Carew, G. 648 
Carey, E. 558 
Carmichael, Sir J. 
424 
Carnarvon, C’tess90 
Carpenter, C. 423 
Carr, A. 334. S. 90. 
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Carstairs, J. J. 199 
Carter, A. 555. G. 
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Cartwright, T. 310 
Carwithen, J. C, 
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Cary, H. 91. H. G, 
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Cassidi, W. 422 
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M. 676 
Cates, J. S. 220 
Catheart, Lady E. 
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Caulfield, Capt. J. 
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Cautherly, S. 550 
Cave, C. W. 332. 
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Cavell, A. 91 
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Cavie, W. W. 311 
Cawthorne S. 553 
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Charlesworth, J.W. 
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Chatfield, M.91,423 
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Chaytor, H. 331 
Cheesman, E. 668 
Chester, J. S. 424. 
T. 552. W.H. 
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Chevalier 556 
Chichester, Earl of 
310 
Cholmeley, E. 329. 
H. 440 
Christian, R. C.199 
Christopher, S. M. 
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Churchill, | Ma)j.- 
Gen. 532 
Clapham, T. P. 447 
Claridge, J. 557 
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Claughton, 89. T. 
L. 311 
Clavell, S. 443 
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Clay, M. 220 
Clayton, S, 442 
Clements, H. J.310 
Clerk, C. 91 
Cliefe, W. 670 
Clift, E. 330 
Clifton, F. 199 
Cline, M. 442 
Clinton, C.J. F.533 
Clive, A. 90. M.329 
Cloak, B. S. 89 
Cludde, E. 220 
Coats, H. 217 
Cochrane, G. 311 
Cockburn, L. 647 
Cockerell, E. 334. 
H. 533 
Cockin, W. 551 
Cocks, R. C. S. 423 
Codd, J. 330. S. S. 
553 
Codling, H. 668 
Codrington, H. J. 
89. Capt. H. J. 
422 
Coe, M. A. 330 
Coglan, R. E. 109 
Cohen, H. 423. H. 
A. 222 ; 
Colburn, H. 424 
Cole, H. 109. M. 
A. 424 
Colebrook, Lady647 
Colebrooke, Sir W. 
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Col. 532 
Coleman, J. C. 532 
Colesworthy,M.312 
Colhoun, J. 105 
Collambell, S. A. 
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Collett, E.444K.441 
Colley, Capt.A. 110 
Collier, C. J. 646. 
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Collings, E. E, 424 
Collingwood, J. 220 
Collins, A. 217. J. 
109, 670. M. 108, 
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Collinson,E, E.555. 
M. A. 557 

Collis, M. 446 

Colquhoun, J. N.88 

Colthurst, H.555 

Colton, A. C. 107 

Commeline, M. A. 
446 

Compton, A. 106. 
E. 557. Lady M. 
M. 423 

Comyn, H. N. W. 
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Coney, T. 326 

Congreve, R. 422 


Connor, M. E. 216 
Conry, M. 558 
Constable, J.C. 554 
Conway, Lt. J. W. 
559 
Conyngham, Lady 
A. 646. 4H. 
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Cooch, A. 334 
Coock, A. 220 
Cooke, F. 534. J. 
333. R. W.558 
Cookson, 554. E. 
648. M. A. 91. 
Lt.-Col. 555 
Cooper, H. 669. J. 
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Copleston, R.E.199 
Copner, T. 555. 
Corbet, A. 424 
Cordell, W. D. 553 
Corfield, T. 532 
Corner, M. 328 
Cornish, T. 324. T. 
M. 311 
Corry, L. 444 
Cory, 334. A. 667 
Coryton, E. 330 
Coster, E. 424 
Cother, G. 647. T. 
216 
Cotterill, J. 422 
Cotton, C. E. 666. 
N. 326. R. S. 330 
Courthope, G. C, 
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Coventry, C. M.W. 
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Cowan, M. 441 
Cowley, W. 445 
Cowper, Lady F. E. 
648. H. 107. H. 
A. 310. J. 330. 
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Cox, D. 218 
Coxe, R. C. 311,533 
Coyte, J. 89 
Crabtree, F. 312 
Cracroft, F. A. 312 
Crade, S, 551 
Crafer, T. 328 
Craigie, Lt.-Col. J. 
215. Maj. P. 422 
Cranston, E. 220 
Craufurd, M. 90 
Craven, A. 446,557. 
Countess 423 
Crawford, J.T. 422, 
532 
Crawley, M. 446, 
556 
Creasby, M. W.534 
Creed, Lt. R. 670 
Cresswell, R. E. 
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Crewe, Lt.-Col. 104 

Crighton, S. 557 

Croft, R. 669 

Crofton, W. F. 90 

Crompton, A. 332. 
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M. Crosbie, E. A. 424 


Crosby ,C, 199. E. 
332 
Cross, M. A. 648 
Crossthwaite, J. 
324, 554.Mrs, 441 
Crowdy, A. 89 
Crowe, G. 667 
Crowther, P. 667 
Cruikshank, Maj. 
199 
Cumberlege, J. F. 
646. N. 312 
Cummins, 220 
Cunninghame, 
Hon. E. A. 667. 
Hon. Mrs. G. 423 
Cureton, Lt.-Col.C. 
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Currie, M. 200 
Curry, D. 198, 311. 
H. T. 648 
Curteis, E. J. 669, 
M. A. 334 
Curties, R. C. 311. 
Mrs. 666 
Curtis, E. 556. R. 
665. S. 216 
Custance, J. 311 
Dacres, A. 533. 
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Dalby, W. 311 
Dale, T. 311 
Daly, R. 89 
Dalyell, Sir J. 558 
Dalzell, Hon. A. A. 
197, 532 
Dampier, J. 327 
Dancer, E. 556 
Dand, M. 198, 422 
Dandridge, J.S. 327 
Daniel, C. J. 90 
Dannett, W. 645 
Dansey, J. 106 
Danvers, E. E. 647 
D’Arblay, R. 533 
Darby, J. 325 
D’Arey, Lt.-Col. 
199 
Dartmouth, C’tess 
199 
Darwell, M. A. 669 
Dash, T. 333 
Dashwood, J. 106 
Daunt, M. 328 
Davenport, C. G. 
424. E. 311 
Davidson, Capt, D. 
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Davies, C. E. 669. 
D. 310, 324. E. 
555. J.G. 670. 
M. 311 

Davis, G. 553 

Davy, W. S. 559 

Dawall, E. C. 199. 
E. M. 199 

Dawes, G. 200 

Dawson, A. 216. F. 
D. M. 199. G. 
311. M. 216. W. 
215 

Day, W. S. 424 

Dayman, J. 332 

Deacon, A. 200 

Deane, H. B. 108. 
Ww. C. 110 

De Mey, E. B. 312 

Dempster, J. 422 

Dene, C. J. 312 

Denison, E. 534 

Dennis, L. S. A.198 

Dent, Lt. H. 559 

Derbishire, J. M.P. 
310 

Dering, E. 200 

Nerinzy, Maj. B. V. 
422 

Deschamps, H. 107 

Deshon, H. C. 423 

De Symons, 553 

De Tabley, Lady 
533 

Deverell, J. 423 

Dewe, s. 104 

Dick, Sir W. 108. 
W. F. 331 

Dickenson, T. 549 

Dickins, F. 334. M. 
L. 667 

Dickinson, F.E. 647 

Dickson, C. 446 

Diddear, J. 441 

Digby, Mrs. C. W. 
646. E. 311 

Digweed, H. L. 534 

Dillon, J. 553. W. 
669. Lady 215 

Dimock, M. 667 

Dixie, Sir W. W. 
534 

Dixon, H. J. 200. 
Capt. J. 645. R. 
423, 646 

Dobie, J. 221, 311 

Dobree, B. 90 

Dobson, J. 91 

Dodd, J. 326 

Donton, Rev. J. 
645 

Dorrien, T. 442 

Dorville, Lt.-Col. 
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Doughty, C. M. 423 
Douglas, Sir H. 422. 
Capt. J. 422, 532. 
Lady J. 312. &. 
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Douglass, 
C. 445 - 
Dow, W. 218 
Dowell, 3. 668 
Dowling, J. G. 327 
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Downey, Lt.W. 443 
Downie, Sir A. M. 
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Drake, W.646. Mrs. 
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Draper, R. 334 
Drew, C. 424 
Drummond, A. E. 
P. 424. R. 200 
Dry, T. 198 
Drysdale, A. 648 
Du Bonlay, J. 424 
Duffield, A. 199 
Duke, Sir J. 198 
Dukes, E. E. 199 
Duncan, R. 311 
Duncannon, Vise. 
310 
Dundas, Sir W. 1038. 
Hon. and Rev. 
533 
Dunn, J. S. 532. 
Maj. W. 532 
Dunnington, J. 645 
Duppa, M. D. 199 
Durant, M. 109 
Dyer, A. 215. M. 
L. 105 
Dyke, M. 446 
Dyson, T. E. 446 
Eade, M. A. 312 
Earle, R. 218 
Earnshaw, P. 328. 
T. 534 
Eastfield, W. J. 332 
Eastnor, Vise. 310 
Eastwick, J. 91 
Eccles, A. 90 
Eden, J. 326 
Edgar, R. 215 
Edgell, W. C. 648 
Edington, A. 666 
Edis, E. 200 
Edlin, R. 553 
Edmondstone, N. 
B. 666 
Edmunds, Mrs. 105 
Edridge, F. L. 553 
Edwards, A. 312. 
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E. 422. H. 334. 
J. 555, 645, 646. 
J. M. 550. M. 
216, 335. R. 216. 
T. 107 
Egerton, F. 110 
Eglintoun and Win- 
ton, Earl of 533 
Ekins, J. 198 
Eland, L. F. 445 
Elderton, F. H. 556 
Eldon,C’ tess of 646 
Eldridge, J. A. 200 
Elgar, T. G. 554 
Elkington, Li. J. 
222 
Ellaby, A. 558 
Eller, J. 422, 522 
Elliot, Capt. G.1938. 
Hon. G. J. B. 
198. J. F. 222. 
M. A. 199. R. 
H. 198 
Eljiott, E. 332. G. 
89. S.554. W. 
440. “.M. 665 
—_ 442. D. 558. 
J. W. E. 199. 
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Ellison, C. 109. S. 
C. 647 
Elmsall, Capt. J. 
E. G. 422 
Elph, J. 446 
Elphinstone, Hon. 
E. M. 108 
Elton, G.198. L. 
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Elwes, I. 312 
Emery, J. H. 554 
Emmet, A. 90 
England, C.S. 331 
Epworth, J. 330 
Essington, W. 216 
Evans, C. 91. D. 
557. J. 324, 549, 
55%, 665. R. D. 
645. T. 423. T. 
8.645. W. 311, 
532 
Everard, A. H. 220. 
E.J. 198. R.H. 
332 
Everitt, Mrs. 220 
Evershed, E. 334 
Ewbank, W. W. 
422 
Ewes, F. M. 670 
Eyre, A. E. 445. E. 
444. S. 447, 666. 
Maj. 424 
Eyton, R. W. 422 
Faithfull, E. 219 
Falkner, W. N. 645 
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Fane, A. 532, L. 
A. 199 
Fanshawe, A. 89. 
C. 669 
Farebrother, E. A. 
534 
Farington, F. A.555 
Farre, E. M. J. 215 
Farrer, M. T. 89 
Faunce, E. B. 199 
Fauquier, C. 332 
Favers, Abbé de V. 
de 105 
Fayrer, R. 645 
Fearon, J. 446 
Fell, B. 447 
Fendall, J. 648 
Fenner, T. P. 311 
Fentiman, 198 
Fenton, T. C. 331 
Fenwick, P. C. 107, 
219 
Ferguson, O'N.532. 
Lt.-Col. R. 310 
Ferrand, F. 91 
Ferrers, R. S. 311 
Field, E. J. 91. F. 
J. 648 
Fielder, M. 554 
Fielding, H. 89 
Finch, W. 423 
Fincham, J. I. 312 
Findlater, F. 424 
Finley, C. 200 
Finnis, F. A. 200 


Fiott, H. 332 

Fisher, M. 669. P. 
S. 324. T. 647. 
W. 104 

Fitzethomas, Rev. 
W. E. 648 

Fitzgerald, A. 91. 
E. G. 646. J.C. 
532. S. 90. S.A. 
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Fitzmaurice, Hon. 
Mrs. 199 


Fitzroy, Capt. H. 
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Fitz William, Hon. 
G, W. 310 
Fleet, C.551. L. 647 
Fletcher, Dr. 532 
Flintoff, Mr, 670 
Follett, F. C, 424 
Fontaine, T. 669 
Fooks, T. B. 198 
Foot, Capt. R. 219 
Forbes, C. 331. D. 
G. 221. E. 89, 
423. G. 665, J. 
219, 310. M. 
328. M.L. 199 
Fordham, G. 330 
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Forlong, Maj. J. 
645 

Forman, J. 648. R. 


H. 312 
Forster, C, 215. C. 


A. 222, F. 89. 
H. 647. J. 216. 
W. 554 


Fortescue, J. I. 110 
Forth, D. J. 447 
Foulkes, E. 534 
Fourdrinier, C. 334 
Fournier, G. 554 
Fowke, I. C. 332 
Fowler, Lady H. 
198. J. W. 444. 
W. 312 
Fox, Col. C. R. 645. 
E. 215. E. F. 
J. 89. Dr. 


Foxton, W. 666 
Foy, M. 91 
Frampton, W. C. 
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Francis, G. 312. J. 
C. 666 
Francklyn, 
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Fraser, B. 312. B. 
D. 424. J. 90. 
J. W.110. Maj. 
W. 645. Mrs. W. 
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Freeman, M. F.200 
Freestun, W. L. 88 
Freeth, D. 220 
French, H. 534. 
Mrs, 557 
Frere, H. 90 
Frewen, P. 220 
Frogley, A. 220 
Fronde, J. 330 
Frost, G. 446 
Fry,J. 555. K. 312 
Fuge, M. 333 
Fulford, G. 443, J. 
198 
Fulton, Lt.-Col.646 
Furnivall, G. F. 199 
Fussell, C. S.P. 423. 
J.C.199. J.T. 
R. 423 
Fust, F. L. 444 
Gale, J. 198 
Gallie, A. M. 533 
Gallway, M. L. 90 
Galston, J. 553 
Gambier, Capt. J. 
M. 646 
Gammell, M. 216 
Garden, Maj. W. 


Cc. A. 


422 
Gardiner, L. E, 647 
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Gardner, W. B. 90 

Gardyne, T. 558 

Garland, J. B. 91 

Garlike, N. B. 669. 
T. W. 312 

Garnier, Lady C. 
423 


Garton, J. 198 
Gascoyne, R. 424 
Gaselee, E. 442 
Gaskell, F, 533 
Gatchell, F. 
J. 646 
Gattey, J. 199 
Gaussen, R. W.310 
Gay, A. 442. M. 
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Gee, E. 554. S. 221 
Geils, I. 648 
Geldart, T. 551 
George, E. 533. W. 
645 
Gerrans, M. H. 200 
Gerrett, T. 219 
Gibbes, C. 555 
Gibbons, J. 332 
Gibbs, D. 198. W. 
89 
Gibson, C. F. 312. 
G. 648. H. 216. 
J.648. R. 108, 
553 
Giffard, G. 198 
Gilbard, W. 533 
Gilbert, J. 107. 
Mrs. 199 
Gilbertson, M. 534 
Gilchrist, D. 109 
Giles, M. A. 533 
Gill, J.670. J. H. 
422, M. E. 423 
Gillard, F. J. 312 
Gillmor, A. 534. L. 
E. 534 
Gilpin, R. 217 
Girdleston, S. 444 
Gladstone, J. M. 
310. T. 89. W. 
423 
Glanville, M.91.W. 
F. 198 
Glascott, T. 532 
Gleed, M. 424 
Glover, 444 
Glyn, Sir R. P. 310 
Glynn, Sir G. L.646 
Goddard, F. 446. 
H. M. 423. J. 
445. W.218 
Godson, M. 105 
Godwin, Col. H. 
4°22 
Gold, C. 446 
Goldfinch, J.W. 666 


Goldie, Col. G. L 
312: 

Goldsmid, S. 424 

Gooch, H. W. 335 

Goodall, E. 669. R. 
442 

Goode, C.328, H. 
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Goodeve, L. S. 328 

Goodman, M. H. 
311. S. 221.T.90 

Goodwin, J. 444 

Gooma, Prince of, 
424 

Gordon, A. 444, 
666. Lu. C. 648, 
Capt. J. 88. Gen. 
T. 669. Maj. W. 
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Gore, A. H. 89. G. 

811. R.C. 534 
Gorman, M. H.222 
Gorst, T. M. 197 
Gosbee, E. 312 
Gosling, A. W. 648 
Goss, H. 423 
Gotobed, C. 218 
Gough, Sir H. 422. 

J. 312 
Gould, J. 89 
Gower, W. L. 310 
Grady, Hon. W. O. 


89 
Graham, G. W.200. 
J. 198. Lady 89 
Grainger, M. 332 
Granger, E. 218 
Grant, J. S. 222 
Grantham, Capt. V. 
219 
Gray, M. 109 
Greame, J. 447 
Greathed, E. 105 
Greaterex, E. 328 
Greaves, C. L. 554 
Green, A. 441. A. 
S. 312. E. 647. 
H. 552, 647. J. 


Greenly,J.P.W.311 

Greenshields, 1.200 

Greenway, K. 310 

Greenwood, R. P. 
G. P. 532 

Gregg, T. 89 

Gregory, Capt. H. 
J. M. 645. L. 
669. M.A. 106 

Greig, G. 90 

Grenfell, R. 108. S. 
198 

Grenside, 447 


Gresham, J. H. 551 
Gresley, C. M. 199. 
W. 89. Sir W. 
N. 533 
Greswell, C, 89 
Greville, C. M. 556. 
Lady R. 311 
Grey, G. 88. Sir 
G. 310. S. 90 
Griesley, M. E. 107 
Griffitb, D. W. 310. 
K. 329. R. 669. 
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Griffiths, E. 90. 
Capt. G. 424 
Grignon, M. 104 
Grote, A. 199 
Grove, J. 533 
Grylls, H. 443. T. 


89 
Guildford, C’tess of 
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Guinness, H. 550 
Gullan, R. 666 
Gundry, J. 667 
Gunnell, R. P. 200 
Gunning, C. 328. P. 
326. Sir R. H. 
310 
Gurney, A. 
Mrs. 445 
Gwatkin, M. 441 
Gwinnell, C. 442 
Hacket, D. 200 
Haes, P. de 90 
Hagart, Maj. C. 
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Haines, G. 312 
Hakewill, F. S. 424 
Halbeck, H. P. 550 
Hale, F. 669. S. 
556. W. 328 
Halfhbide, S. 441 
Halkett, Capt. F. 
110, 223. R. B. 
C. 670 
Hall, A. 558. G. 
312. H. 534. I. 
441. J. 429, 552. 
T.B.L.90. W. 
109. W.H. 198, 
311 
Hallifax, Maj. 90 
Halton, T. 89 
Haly, Capt. W. 
O'’G,. 423 
Hambrough, 555 
Hamilton, E. D. 


329. Hon. G. F. 

310. R. 532. W. 

K. 645 
Hammersley 

423 


























Hammond, H. 103. 
S. 104 

Hanby, J. 104 

Hancock, S. 645 

Hanham, J. P. 218 

Hannagan, W. H. 
550 

Hansard, L. G. 665 

Hansell, P. 324 

Hanson, J. 423 

Harcourt, W. B. 
646 

Hardwick, P. 311 

Hardy, J.667. W. 
199 

Hare, 442 

Hargreave, E. 329 

Hargreaves, H. 107 

Harman, J. 534. 
Mrs. 206 

Harper, J. C. 89. 
M. 216 

Harries, Rev.G. 422 

Harrington, A. 312 

Harris, C. A. 89. 
Hon. C. A. 89. J. 
218, 423. R. 330. 
8S. A. 312. T. N. 
645. W. 89. Hon. 
W.kL. T. 110 
Capt. 91 

Harrison, C. 667. 
E. M. 424. F. 
200. F. C. 91. G. 
216. Sir G. 328. 
G. H.R. 199. S. 
553 

Hartley, W. S. 532 

Hartly, E. 556 

Harton, M. A. L. 
534 

Harvey, E. 200. 
Capt. E. 645. 
Comm. H. 198 
J.553. Gen. Sir 
3.645. M. 424. 
M. A. 532. S. 199 
T. 198. W. H. 
103 

Hastings, F. D. 198 

Hatfield, J. 328 

Hathorn, G. 198 

Hatton, J. E. D.F. 
219 

Hauxwell, W. W. 
217 

Havell, J. 329 

Havelock, Maj. W. 
645 

Hawell, J. 90 

Hawes, R. 556, 648 


Hawkesworth, T. 
550 
Hawkins, E. M. 
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442. F. 199. F. 
R. 665. T. 556 
Hawtrey, M. 532 
Hay, J. J. 667. W. 
A. 329 
Hayden, 109 
Hayman, F. 670 
Hayward, M. T. 
218 
Heaslop, F. 109 
Heath, A. 200. S. 
H. 90 
Heathcote, E. 109. 
F.C, 424. J. M. 


423. Maj. Gen. 
W.S. 442 

Hebblethwate, J. 
557 


Hebden, R. 334 
Hedley, F. A. 645 
Hele, C. S. 215. S. 
331 
Hellier, A. 105 
Hemans, G. W.648 
Heming, D. 423 
Hemsworth, S. A. 
424 
Hendon, G. 670 
Henderson, T. 198, 
222. W.H. 89. 
W. W. 89 
Hennat, S. L. 330 
Hennell, R. 105 
Henniker,SirA. 198 
Henrich, A. 216 
Henry, A. 666 
Hensley, M.A. 199 
Henty, E. 533 
Hepbourne, C. A. 
424 
Hepworth, W. 327 
Herbert, A. 534. 
W. 332 
Herman, G. F. 88 
Hermon, R. S. 91 
Hernen, J. 648 
Herning, H. 645 
Herschel, Sir J. F. 
W. 423 
Hesketh, A.M. 445 
Hesse, Ele’ess of 670 
Hessey, F. 89 
Heweit, Mr. 312 
Hewett, Hon.A.647 
G. 90 
Hewson, F. 532 
Heysham, C. 555 
Hibbert, 445. E. 
M. 332 
Hichens, M. 667 
Higgi:.s, Maj. T. G. 
20 


532 
Hildebrand, J. B. 
200 


Hildyard, Miss 647 
Hill, J,330. Capt. 
J.T. 422. Capt. 
St. L. 670. W. 
H. 532 
Hilleary, G. E. 91 
Hillier, J. 330 
Hillyard, T. 311 
Hilton, S. C. 555 
Hinchliff, E. 219 
Hinds, M. M. 534 
Hinxman, M. 220 
Hird, A. 424. C. 
W.558. F.534 
Hirst, J. 106 
Hiscock, J. 446 
Hitchcock,Mrs.312 
Hoare, F. B. 647 
Hobart, Capt. G. 
532 
Hodge, C. 533 
Hodges, G. L. 645 
Hodgkinson, C. E. 
559 
Hodgson, C, 557. 
G. 424. W.F. 
534 
Hodson, J. E. 91, 
423. Dr. 557 
Hogg, M.557 
Hoghton, D. 107 
Holbech, M. V. 109 
Holbecbe, S. 446 
Holcombe, C. 556 
Holdich, E. 333. T. 
422. T. P. 422 
Hole, H. V. 646. 
L. G. 443 
Holl, J. 215 
Holland, C. D. 533 
M. 534 
Hollingworth, 
A. 646 
Holloway, C.J. 667 
H. F. K. 310, 648 
Holman, T. H. 311 
Holme, E. 104. M. 
198 
Holmes, H. 89. N. 
218. T.R. 108. 
Capt. 217 
Holt, J. 556 
Homfray, S. 310 
Honywood, E. 558. 
Lady 442 
Hood, Vise. S. 310 
Hooper, W. 219 
Hope, C. S. 327. 
Hon. Mrs. G. 311 
J. 666. S. 198 
Hopkins, C. 90 
Hopkinson, A. 312 
Hopley, A. 646. C. 
646 


M. 
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Hoppe, M. 443 
Hopton, W. 327 
Hordern, J. 532 
Horeford, R. 198 
Hornby, J. 332 
Horne, M.552Capt. 
669 
Horner, E. 534 
Hornyold, T. C. 310 
Horrox, J. 89 
Horsford, R. 310 
Hose, M. 448 
Houblon, J. R. 310 
Hounsfield, B. 557 


How, L. 200 
Howard, A. 108. 
Lady A.G. 534 


Lady E. C. 90. 
Hon. W. 645 
Howell, C.423. M. 
199 
Howes, M. 333 
Howitt, R. 199 
Howship, J. 328 
Hubbard, W. 198 
Huddy, A. 647 
Hudson, W. 217 
Hugall, W. H. 89 
Hughes,446. J.R. 
198. L. M. 200. 
S. 423. W.H. 
324. Col. 534 
Hulbert, E. M. 648 
Hull, F.216. Maj. 
Gen. W. 104 
Hulland, M. 667 
Hulme, G. 197. H. 
219 
Humfrey, R. P. 645 
Humphrys,E.G.667 
Hunt,Capt. F. 669. 
M. 90 
Hunter, G. 555. M. 
106, 109. R.216. 
Sir R. 310, Lady 
665 
Hurlock, J. 198 
Hussey, A. 220,310 
E. H. 200 
Hutchinson, E. 91. 
I. 311. R. 551. 
W. 668 
Hutton, J. 105 
Hyde, R. 218 
Ibberson, M. 217 
Illius, Lt. W. 332. 
Image, J. 534 
Inchbald, R. 423 
Inge, R. 219 
Ingram, J. 670 
Irby, Hon. F.M.L. 
200 
Ireland, T. 328 
Irvin, J. 312 
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Isbell, G. B. S. 91 
Ives, M. A. 108 
Ivey, A. 218 
Jacob,M.647.P.533 
Jackson, G. 556. 
J. 446. W. 198 
Jago, L. B. 106 
Jamaica, Bp. of 199 
James, H. 532. J. 
534. J.T. 556. 
M. 106, 221. R. 
441. Sir W. 647 
Jamieson, E. 534 
Jane, J. 550 
Jardine, C. D. 442 
Jarvis, E. G, 312 
Jeaffreson, E. 553 
Jcarrad, E. 90 
Jebb, Maj. R. 218 
Jeffery, S.F.M.312 
Jeffreys, R. 532 
Jeffries, A. G. 423 
Jekyll, E. 533 
Jellheoe, H. 669 
Jenkins, H. R. 328 
O. 645 
Jenkyns, C. 556 
Jennings, J. 200 
Jervis, A. 424 
Jesson, C. 107 
Johnes, A. O. 439. 
T. 532 
Johnson, E. H. 89. 
3.558. C.E.424 
W. B. 91. W.W. 
P. 532. Capt. 
W. W. P. 198 
Johnston, B. M.423 
533. KE. J. 31. 
Maj. F. 334. J. 
W. 645 
Johnstone, Hon. 
Mrs. B. 311. C. 
558. Maj. W. 
197. Sir W. 329 
Lt. Col. 198 
Jotiffe, Lt. 444 
Jolliffe, E. H. 646 
Jones, A. 199, 648. 
B. 557. C. 1€9, 
110,221. Capt, 
C. 88. E. 107, 
221. E,W. 532. 
F555. H. 218. 
J. 325. Capt. J. 
218. L. T. 198. 
M. 424. S. 646. 
W.556. W.S.534 
Jopp, E. C. 312 
Jortin, J. 104 
Joscelyn, Visc. 648 
Junor, Lt. E.P.110 
Lt. W. 110 
Kater, H. H. !99 
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Katz, G. 329 
Keane, Hon. E. A. 
W. 422 
Keate, R. 422 
Keene, J. 424 
Kell, C. 556 
Kelly,Maj.T.E. 645 
Kemble, E. 331 
Kemp, Capt. C. 110 
G. 198 
Kendall, J. H. 532 
Kennedy, D. D. 90. 
H. 108. M. 90, 
555. W. 534. 
Mrs, 221 
Kenney, M. 558 
Kenning, A. 554 
Kenrick, W. 647 
Kensington, L. 217 
Kent, F. 330. R.646 
Kenyon, Hon. Mrs, 
198 
Keppel, E.422. Hon. 
E.16 5 


Ker, E. 447 
Kerr, Lady F. 533 
Kersteman, Lt.Col. 
533 
Kidd, W. J. 311 
King, Mrs. B. 311, 
Sir J. W. 89.Hon. 
M. 668. S.A. 424 
Hon. Mrs. 533 
Kingscote, Col. 533 
Kingsford, G. M, 
646. L. 219,332 
Kinsay, E. 445 
Kinsey, J. B. 534 
Kirby, J. M. 103, 
M. B. 554, 669. 
T. 423. W. 198. 
Kirkley, S. 104 
Kitehen, M. 105 
Kitson, W. C. 324 
Kitton, J. 422 
Knapp, H. 89, 217 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
310 
Knight, A, J. 539, 
W. 667 
Knightly, J. 554 
Knowlvs, W. C. 557 
Knox, F. 215. Lady 
M. 89 


Kruger, J. 554. 

Kuper, A. L. 198 

Kynaston, E. 555. 
J. 555 

La Cloche,E.J. 534 

Lacy, Col. R. J. J. 
422 

Lafont, J. 312 

Lamb, A. 218. C. 
218. Mrs. 333 


Lambert, 329 
Laneaster, J. 552 
Landon, Miss, 444 
Lane, 105. J. 665 
J. M. 326. R. 
310. T. 198,216 
Lang, Lt. Col. 106 
Langdon, A. 331 
Langford, B. H.556 
Langmead, G. W. 
646 
Langmore, M. 219 
Langoseo, Count 
de 199 
Langslow, E. B.200 
Lapasture, Comte 
de 111 
La Touche, E. 223 
Latter, A.332.J.432 
Law, A. A. 445. C. 
104. C. E. 90. 
H.334. W. 108 
Maj. W. H. 532. 
Hon. Mrs. 533 
Lawford, J. 666 
Lawrence, C. 220. 
M. 424. W.R.532 
Lawrie, A. 332 
Lawton, M. 424 
Layard, E. 558 
Layton, C. R.B.331. 
F. E. 331. F.S. 
331. S.O. 331 
Leaf, M. 441 
Leake, G. 646 
Leckie, R. L. 90 
Lecky, E. 558 
Lee, A. N.311. E. 
668. E.C.S. 199 
P. 219. T. T.326 
Leeman, A. 198 
Lefanu, C. 669 
Lefevre, H. S. 646 
Lefroy, A. C. 648 
Legarde, C. 670 
Legge, H. J. 645. 
W. W. 533 
Leggett, J. 549 
Leigh, E. 91 
Le Marchant, Mrs. 
D. 646 
Le Mesurier, Capt. 
P.216. Lt. 121 
Lennox, Lady S.646 
Le Noir, E. A. 667 
Leonard, W. 103 
Levonino, I. 423 
Leppington,J.C.91 
Leslie, Lady, C. C. 
648 
Lethbridge, C. 324 
Lever, E. C. 109 
Levett, M. 647 
Levy, S. 218 


Lewes, G. H. 424 
Lewis, C. 223. E. 
109. H. J. 200. 
I. 550. J. 327, 
331. J. B. 90. 
L. 105. W. W. 
422. L. Ill 
Ley, C. 422. 
Liardet, F. 198 
Lichfield, C’tcss of 
198 
Lillie, H. 665 
Lincoln, Bp. of 647 
Lindsay, G. H. 558 
H.H.645. S.223 
Lindsell, M. 647 
Linskill, J-A.P.312 
Lintal!, T. 443 
Linton, H. 549 
Linwood, W. 29 
Lister, E. 556. Mrs. 
110 
Listowel, Earlef310 
Lit: hfield, J. S. 422 
Little, D. 107. J. 
311. W.91,200 
Littledale, Sir J.422 
Littlewood, Mrs668 
Littrow, Von 670 
Livesey, J. 553 
Lloyd, E. 312. F. 
532. G.90. H. 
R. 422. J. H.312 
L. 107, 310. O, 
552. Miss 534 
Loat, L. 219 
Loch, G. G. 311 
Lockhart, E. 533 
Lockton, T. 424 
Locock, M. A. 220 
Lodge, H. 106 
Loft, S. 648 
Lomax, H. 441. H. 
A. 90 
Lomer, J. 107 
Long, R.C. 440. W. 
646 
Loraine, L. 533 
Lotherington, 
553 
Lothian, March’ess 
of 646 
Lott, L. 534 
Lougham, R. 199 
Louth, Lady 533 
Loveday, J. 310 
Lovegrove, S. 104 
Loveless, W.C. 424 
Lovell, G. 219. P. 
H. 221 
Lowe, G. 198, 311. 
H. P. 199 
Lowndes, J. 222. 
M. E. 200. W. 
423. W.S. 533 


E. 








Lowther, C. 89 
Luard, 222. Capt. 
445 
Lucas, B. 106. T. 
P. 616 
Luckrafr, W. 198 
Ludlow, Mrs. 218 
Lukin, C. F. 90 
Lulham, E. 104 
Lund, T. 532 
Lunnon, T. 443 
Luscombe, F. 111. 
S. 443. 
Lynch, Mrs. 108 
Lysons, S. 645 
Maberly, T. A. 533 
Macaulay, J. H.325 
Macauley,. 4:1 
Macbrair, Dr.J. 106 
M‘Cellan, J. 446 
M‘Cleverty, Capt. 
W. A. 532 
M‘Coruick, J. 646 
M‘Creizht, W. W. 
311 
M‘Culloch, J. R. 
222 
Macdonald, E. L. 
646. S. C. 647. 
W. M. 645 
M‘Donald, H. 218 
M‘Dougall, Maj. P. 


97 
Macdowell, Col. G. 
J.M. 89 
Macfarlane 444 
McGeachy, A. M. L. 
331 
M‘Ghie, A. 329 
Macgregur,A.G.200 
Maecnum, A.C. 105 
Macintosh, Miss 333 
Mackay, J. 221, 334 
M‘Kenna, R.B. 669 
Mackenzie, A. M. 
647. C. 554. E. 
104. H. W. 109. 
J. 105 
Mackenzies, A. M. 
648 
Mackmurdo, E. 199 
Maclaine, M. 555 
Maclean, Sir F. J. 
G. 197. H. 442 
M‘Leod, Lt. A. M. 
200. J. 549 
Macnamara, A. 310 
M‘Niven, T. W. O. 
422 
Macpherson, Lt. 90 
M‘Rae, A. 217 
M‘Turk, W. 551 
M‘Unwin, P. 558 
Macurdy, J. 533 
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M‘Uwin, Mrs. 110 
Maddock, C, R. 555 
M. 106 
Madras, Bp. of 646 
Maginn, J.103 
Mabaine 670 
Maher, J. W. 311 
Mh rs, M. 554 
M itland, L. 422. 
W. 198 
Major,C.110. Capt. 
J.P. 110 
Malcolm, J. G. 534 
Malim, A. 91, 423 
Maltzahn, M .dlede 
424 
Manley,Mrs.M. 647 
Mann, C. 90. Maj. 
Gen. C. 327 
Manning, H.E. 198 
Mansel, G. 198. J. 
T. 423 
Mapletoft, W. 331 
Marcus, L. 198 
Marjoribauks,  S. 
312 
Markham, C. S.222 
Marlborough, 
Duch. Dow. 553 
Marris, M. J. 221 
Marsden, F. W. 312 
Marsh, 109. G. T. 
198. W. T. 198 
Marshall, Maj. A. 
422. B. C. 534, 
E. 442. G. 555. 
H. 423. J. 310, 
552. J. F. 647 
Marsham, C.W.646 
Lady M. 423 
Martin, C.445. E. 
L. 199. H. B. 
89. J.310. M. 
555,444. R. 89. 
W. 310, 533, 534 
Martineau, D. 104 
Maskelyne, R. 442. 
W. 647 
Mason, M. S. 199. 
R. 326 
Massie, T. L. 198 
Massingberd, C. L. 
312 
Master,T.W.C. 646 
Matthew, L. A. 646 
Matthews, H. 105. 
J. 443. J.H. 648 
Matthey, M.A. 311 
Maude, T. 533 
Maughan, N. 216. 
W. 218 
Maunder, F. 218 
Maunsell, R. 424 
Mawley, R. R. 442 


Maxfield, 90. 
M. P. 647 
Maxwell, W. 554. 
Sir W. 311, 422. 
W.C. 646 
Mayhew, C. 647 
Mayne, J. 328. R. 
551 
Mayor, J. 444 
Maysmor, R. P.668 
Mead, D. 646 
Meade, F. 445 
Meadows, C.M. 647 
D. C. 200 
Meakin, J.A.D.647 
Medland, T. 312 
Medley, C. 667 
Medlycott, Sir W. 


E. 


198 
Meetkerke, W. A. 
332 
Meire, J. 534 
Melliar, A. F. 668 
Melville, M. L. 422 
Merivale, A. F. 91, 
423. R. 666 
Messiter, T. 533 
Metcalfe, J. M. 443 
Meyer, A. 444 
Meyers, H.J.M.648 
Meyler, W. 89 
Meyrick, C. 333 
Michelet, H. 670 
Michell, C. 329. E. 
W. 423 
Micklethwaite, 
Capt. N W.J.B. 
645 
Middleton, A. M. 
534. H. 89 
Miers, J. N. 218 
Miller, M. A. 329. 
T. 647, 667 
Mills, C. J. 648. H. 
198. J. F. 106. 
W. 532 
Milne, Capt.A. 198, 
532 
Milner, 311 
Milton, S. 
Visc’tess 198 
Miltown, Earl of 532 
Missing, J. 325 
Mist, A. 216 
Mitchell, C. 533. 
R. 310 
Mitcheson, R. W. 
200. W. 200 
Mogg, J. R. 648. 
S. H. 648 


666. 


Moline, A. 217 

Moncrieffe, P. 91 

Money, Col. 424 

Monsell, Lady A. 
M. 533 
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Monson, A. 444 
Monteath, Lt. Col. 
T. 197 
Monypenny, J. L. 
423. P.326 
Moor, E. 330. 
200 
Moore, D, 221, 423 
E.648. Capr. F. 
648. Capt.G.W. 
lilo. H.107. J. 
B. 532. J.W. 199 
N. 645. R. 533. 
T. 311 
Mordaunt, M. 647 
Morfey, Capt. 334 
Morgan, C.O.S.310 
J.T. 105 
Morland, C. A. 556 
Morley, T. 645 
Morris, A.646. E. 
L. 220. E.W.552 
J.A.311. JL. 
107. M. 444 P, 
645 R. C. 328 
S. 424 
Morison, Capt. A 
197 S. 218 
Morse, M. A. 108 
Mortimer, T. 648 
W. 667 
Moseley, C. 
M. A. 221 
Moss, L. 442 
Mostyn, Sir E. 89 
Lady H. 533 
Mount, S. 91 
Mountain, Maj. A. 
S. H. 197 
Moxon, E, I. 442 
Mozley, A. 311 
Muckleston, J. 647 
Mulcaster, S. 218 
Muller, A. W. 222 
Munroe, G.J.J. 219 
Murchison, S. 108 
Murevtt, E. 557 
Mure, A. 555 
Murgatroyd, H.332 
Murray, A. 311 dis 
558 Hon. A.A 
311 C.199 H. 
199 J.198 J. 
W.M‘D 558 S. 
D. 91 
Musgrave, R.A. 440 
W.221 W.P.311 
Mushett, W. 424 
Musson, T. 312 
Mutrie, W 666 
Myatt, Mrs. 105 
Myers, J.R. 647 
Myngham, M. 648 
Naghten, Sir W.H. 
M. 310 


F, 


105 
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Napier, Comm. C. 
88.. Maj. E. H. 
D. E. 89 

Napleton, J. C. 648 

Napper, T. 9} 

Nash, A. 106. E. 
554 T. 442, 443 
T. E. 647, 648 
W.L. 91 

Nassau, Count of 
424 

Neale, L. 91 

Nepean, M. H. 641 

Neihercote, C. 558 
M. A. 552 

Nevett, W. H. 553 

Nevins, W. 312 

Newall, S. 423 

Newbigging, G. S. 
111 

Newbelt, C.W. 222 

Newborough, Lady 
198 

Newcomb, G, 533 

Newcombe, E. 216 

Newhouse, Lt. Col. 
C. 89 

Newington, S. 31], 


533 
Newman, C. 216 E, 
554 Mrs. 107 

Newnham, W. 91 
Newry and Morne 
Viscountess 311 

Nichols, B. 533 
Nichols »»,H.M.667 
Nicol, M. 332 
Nicolas, Sir N. H. 
310 
Nicols, A. 220 
Nicks, G. 328 
Nixon, A. 91 J. 
554 
Noakes, M. E. 557 
Noble, M. 533 
Noel, Hon. B. O. 
671 Hon. G. T. 
89 
Norman, E. 442 
Norris, B. 647 R. 
554,667 
North, A. M. 105 
W. 198 
Northcote, J. 330 
Nuttall, J. H. 646 
M. A. 646 
Nutting, G. H. 648 
Oakes, C. M. 670 
Oakley, E. B. 669 
W. 106 
Oates, H. 558 
O’Brien, J. 198,553 
Lady 311 
O'Connell, E.A. 423 
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O’Connor, J. 329 
J. A. 666 

O'Dell, M. 424 

O'Donnell, Col. H. 
A, 221 

Ogilvy, J. 215 

Ogle,C. 445. R. 445 

O'Halloran, Sir J. 
310 

Oldham, E. 554 F. 
A.534 J. 440 

Oldknow, J. 646 

Oliveira, D. 328 

Oliver, 1.199 S.107 

Ommaney, Sir F. 
M. 327 

O'Neill, H. H. 312 

O’Neille, M. 96 

Ongley, F. 217 

Onsby, J.550 

Ord, M. A. 553 

Orfeuille, F. de 110 

Orme, C. C. 552 

Ormerod, O. 423 

Orton, T. 330 

Osborne 219 E. 
667 

O’Shea, H. 422 

Oswald, 558 

Oswell, H. L. 199 

Ottley, C. 533 

Otway, C. 648 Sir 
L. W. 197 

Oultremont, C’tess 
of 424 

Oviatt, S. 222 

Owen, G. H. 218 

Oxborough, S. 90 

Oxnam, W. 533 

Page, R. 441 S. 
F. 198 

Paget, G.534 = T. 
332 

Painter, M. 553 

Palatiano, C’tess 
423 

Palk, H. 444 W. 
H. 311 

Palmer 555 M.445 
W. 440 

Panting, R. 199 

Papillon, J. 311 

Paravicini, C. 646 

Pardoe, E. 648 

Pargeter, A. E. 
108 

Parish, Sir W. 88 

Park,A.90 W.W. 
198 

Parke, J. 220 R. 
441 

Parker, A. 199. E. 
C.331 J.C.335 
M. 312 M.A.534 


R.H.533 8.219 
RearAdm. Sir. W. 
645 Capt. 648 
Parkinson, A. 328 
Parr, M. E. 445 
Parrott, H. E. 218. 
R. 556 
Parsons, Lt. Col. J. 
422 


Partington, T. 557 
Partridge, E. 107 
E.S.668 J.105 
Pashley, W. 646 
Pasteur, M. A. 200 
Paterson, H. 647 
Patey, C.G. E. 198 
Patrickson,Mrs330. 
Pattenson, M. 555 
Patterson, Capt. R. 
442 
Pattison, J. 218 
Pawle, Lt. 667 
Payne, Sir C. 332 
E.334 H.A.S. 
312 M 200 
Payton, C. 424 
Peacock, Maj. 533 
Peacocke, Miss 670 
Pead, B. 667 
Peake, C.90. T.L. 
647 
Pears, Capt. T. T. 
423, 533 
Pearson, Sir E. 647 
J.109 T. 550 
Peat, Maj. A. C.422 
Pechell, S. G. 669 
Peel, Lady J. 423. 
T. 648 
Peile, T. W. 311 
Pellew, E. 422 
Pelly, J. H. 199 
Pemberton, M, 445 
Penlease, J. S. 310 
Pennant, G. H. D. 
215 
Pennefather, E. 534 
Pennell, R.H. 331 
Penny,E.89 R.P. 
G. 532 
Pensam, J. 217 
Pepys, H. 645 
Percival, J. 670 
Perkins, G. 556 
Perrier, J. M. 441 
Perrigal, E. 665 
Perry, F. M. 333 
444 T.E. 310 
Peterson, T. P. 646 
Pettis, T. 443 
Peyton, I. 1. W.533 
Phelan, C. E. 312 
Philcox, A. 669 
Philipps, W. IT’. 198 
533 


Philips, J. S. 199 
Phillipps, J. W. 310 
Phillips, A. 533 C. 
534 H.648 J. 
533. W. 557 
Philpot, F. M. 91 
Philpotts, W. J. 89 
Phipps, Hon. C. B. 
31l J. 219 
Pickard, G. 533. 
J.T. 88 
Pickering, J. A.91 
Pidcock, J. 90 
Pierrepoiut, C.444 
Pigott, E. A. 647 
Pilcher, I. L. 312 
Pilgrim, M. 217 


Pilkington, Maj. 
Gen. Sir A. 645 
Pim, J. 312 


Pinkerton, H. L. 
446 Dr. J. N. 
110 

Pipon, F. 108 

Pitt, H. S. 647 

Place, S. 668 

Playford, J. 333 

Plimley, H. 551 

Plunkett,Hon. Mrs 
646 

Pocock,M.A.C.648 

Pointhieu, Prince 
de 106 

Pole, W. B. 89 
W. E. 648 

Pollock, E, G. 554 
Lady 311 

Poole, J. 333 M. 
C. 91 

Pope, R. 326 

Popham, S. J. 312 
Lt. 223 ; 

Popkin, H. 329 

Porter, Capt. J. F. 
533 T. 90 L. 
423 

Portis, R. A. 559 

Postle, J. 333 

Potchet, G. T. 89 

Potter, E. 446 

Pouncy, J. W. 556 

Poune, D. 334 

Powell, C.327, 646 
C. A. 534 C.M. 
648 H. 555 J. 
665 T.G.L.C. 
422 W.R.H. 423 
Col. 648 

Power, R. 88 

Powys, Mrs. B. W. 
423 E. 329 

Pratt, M. 199 

Prati, Dr. de 647 

Prattent, F. M. 200 























Preedy, W. 103 
Prest, E. 335 M. 
A. 648 
Preston, E. 558 E. 
R.216 S. 104 
Prevost, H. 91 
Price, T. 445, 647 
Mrs. 221 
Prideaux, Sir E. S. 
648 F. G. 648 
Primrose, B. 446 
Pringle, J. H. 199 
Proctor, T. 198 
Prothero, C. 647 
H. 90 
Protheroe, M.J.534 
Prouse, Mrs. 444 
Puckford, W. 333 
Pugh, D. 311 E. 
442 
Pughe, K. M. 200 
Pullen, E. 218 
Pulling, J. 558 
Pulsford, C. H. 551 
Purton, J. 647 
Pycroft, E.219 T. 
534 
Pyne, J.90 W.M. 
647 
Qua, Dr. L. 110 
Quallett, J. 665 
Quin, T. 550 
Raban, Capt. W.89 
Radcliffe, J. 533 T. 
549 
Raine, W.S. 146 
Rainier, G. 199 
Rainy, M. J. L. 109 
Raitt, Capt. C. B. 
110 
Ramsay, M. 312 
Ramshottom,G.199 
Ramshay, T. 325 
Randall, E. 218 
Randolph, E. J. 646 
Ranger,Capt.Y.333 
Ranson, F. J. 200 
Raper, C. B. 647 
Rathbourne, W.424 
Rawlins, W. W.558 
Read, C.199 Miss 
91 
Readshaw, C.B.220 
Reay, H. 200 
Reddell, M. 217 
Reid, D. 91, 131 
J. 439 Col. S. 
670 Dr. 533 
Remmett, R. 666 
Rendlesham, L. 312 
Lady 220 
Rennie, W. 534 
Renou, H. 312 H. 
F. 200 


Index to 


Renwick, J. 646 
Reuss Kestritz, 
Princess of 222 
Reynell, Sir T. 422 
Reynett, Lady 199 
Reynolds, Capt. J. 
W.200 S.A.104 

Rice, E. 533 H. 
423 H. M. 646 
Hon. Miss S. 423 

Richards, A. 221 
C.532 E.S.554 
J.L.198 M.106 
P. 532 S. 89 
W.J.200 Mrs 
557 

Richardson,C.A.550 
E. 666 G. G. 648 
F.A.217 J.311 
R. 534 W. 310, 
553 


Rickett, J. 445 
Ricketts, P. P. 107 
W. 90, 423 
Rickman, A. 648 
Riddell, J. 533 
Ridding, C. H. 645 
Rider, W. 442 
Ridley,SirM. W.310 
Riky, C. R. 534 
Ripon, Bp. 423 
Rix, F. 332 
Roberts, A S. 647 
D. 311 J. 327, 
446 N. 550 
Robertson, E, 330 
J. B. 670 
Robin, P. R. 198 
Robinson, A. L.668 
Capt C. 197 E. 
331 E. E. 647 
G. A.91 J.108 
218 M. A. 329 
R.91 R.S. 198 
8.198 W. 310 
Roch, G. 310, 534 
Rocher, C. E. 107 
Rochfort, W. 441 
Rockett E. 330 
Rodgers, E. B. 423 
Roebuck, J. 331 
Rogers, A. 106,423 
gE.:3. 90 J.C. 
665 M.216 T. 
550 
Rogerson, J.J. 198 
Rollings, J. C. 557 
Rolph, G. 667 J. 
F. 534 
Romestin, F.A de 
312 
Rooke, G. C. 107 
Roome, Maj. Gen. 
H, 217 


Names. 


Roope, S. 424 
Rooper, G. 200 W. 
H. 424 
Roper, D. R. 311 
Rose, SirG. 88 H. 
J.90 J. 557 
Ross, Sir C. W. A. 
423 §E. J. 423 
M. 533 
Rosser, H, 331 
Rottier, J. 646 
Roughton, W. C. 
91, 646 
Roundell, E. 668 
Rouse, F. S. 312 
Routh, R. [. 422 
Rowe, J. J. 198 
Rowlatt, H. 106 
Rowley, Sir J. R. 
310 
Royds, F. L. 533 
Royle, V. P. 554 
Rudgard, J. 107 
Rumsey, M. 311 
Rushton, J.R. 39 
Rushworth, E. 91 
Russell, Lady C. 89 
H. 647 Lord H. 
645 J. 198 J. 
F.310 M.W.W. 
648 W.310 Ld 
W. 198 
Russia, Duke A. of 
648 
Ryan, Dr. M. 105 
Ryden, H. A. 534 
J. A. 534 
Ryland, H. F. 217 
J.T. 444 
Ryle, J.310 S. 90 
Sabine, Maj. E.422 
St. John, Hon. C. 
R. 648 E, 46, 
533 
St. Quintin, A. 331 
Salmon, A. P. 200 
Salt, F. 552 
Sancroft, J. 108 
Sandeman, G. 670 
Sanders, A. 668 J. 
108 M.H. 331 
Sanderson, E, D. 
645 Hon. Mrs. 
199 
Sandford, 
J. 534 
Sandwich, C’tess of 
646 
Sanford, H. 445 
Sangster, M. 534 
Sargent, C. 556 
M., 1. 423 
Sarmuda, A.W. 648 
Sartorius, Adm.646 


F. 443 


695 


Saumarez, C. 423 
Saunders, C. 91, 
311 J. 444 
Savage, C. A. 105 
Savours, H. 333 
Say, C. 556 
Scarth, H. M. 423 
Schenley, E. W. H. 
645 
Schofield, Miss 91 
Schomberg, D. 198 
Schomburgk, R.89 
Scott, E.R. 646 H. 
D. 90 H.K.648 
R. 90 S. 666 
Capt. W. B. 532 
Hon. W. H. 423 
Hon. Mrs. 533 
Scrutton, J. 667 
Sealy, J. 645 
446 
Secker, G. 103 
Seddon, D. 198 
Sells, S. G. 217 
Sendall, A. 334 
Senior, R. 556 
Seton, M. C. 647 
W. 312 
Sevestre, M.A, 442 
Sewell, G. 200 
Seymour, E. 443, 
647. ‘Sir J. H. 
423 M. L. 534 
Shadwell, Lt. Col. 
G. 222 
Shaen, R. 647 
Sharp, A. 648 
646 M.220 
Sharpe, A. E. 199 
H.E.645 J. B. 
534 L. A. 647 
W. J. 532 
Sharples, T. 533 
Shaw, H. 647 
Col. T. 333 
Shee, Maj. B.B. 669 
Sheen, R. 333 
Sheffield, C’tess of 


Ss. 


E. 


Lt. 


89 
Sheffington, Hon. 
T. C. 424 
Shelburne, C’tess 


446 
Shelford, T. 91 
Shelley, J. N. 647 
Shepherd, A. 645 
J. 553 
Sheppard, J. R. 552 
Shield, H. 220 
Shillibeer, J. 552 
Shipley, A. M. 90 
Shipton, W. 424 
Shirley, H.533  L. 
424 W.A. 198 








696 


Short, J.H.89 T 
V. 645 

Shortland, V. 91 
W. 310 

Shortt, Capt. W.T. 
432 


Shuckburgh, A.221 
Shute, H. 645 M. 
220 R. 533 T. 
326 
Sibley, C. W. 524 
Sidney, R. P. 104, 
324 
Sillitoe, S. 441 
Simcoe, A. 106 
Simeon, J. 90 
Simes, H. S. 647 
Simmons, E. 335 
Simon, L. M. 646 
Simonds, G.M. 647 
Simons, M. 424 
Simpson, A. B 443 
E.A.108 E.L. 
311 F. 311, 646 
G. 198, 312, 424 
M.L.216 Sill 
bis 
Sinclair, W. S. 103 
Sirr, Maj. H. C. 222 
Sissmore, Lt. E.533 
Skrine, J. 534 
Slaughter, E. 199 
Sleigh, Maj. Gen. 
191 
Smallbones, M. 553 
Smart, R. 552 
Smirke, S. 91 
Smith, A. 200, 533 
E. 219 Sir E. 
623 E. L. 222 
E.M.200 F.555 
G.R. 646 H.91, 
108, 310 H.C. 
533 H. J. 90 
Lt. H.L.532 J. 
332 J.C.91 S. 
200,326 F. 669 
Maj. Gen. T. H. 
328 U.91 Mrs. 
557 
Smither, J. L. 108, 
220 
Smithyman, W.665 
Smyly, C. 89 
Smyth, B. 330 Lt. 
Col, C.C. 310 C. 
M. 217 G. W. 
552 SirJ. R.C. 
422 Capt R.C, 
645 Lady 220 
Smythe, Hon. G.P. 
8.310 Hon. P. 
S. 199 
Smythies, H. 424 


Index to Names. 


Snelgar, 646 
Snell, E. 330 
Sneyd, W. 
Maj. 107 
Snow, E. 104. 
L. 220, 334 
Snowden, G. S. 200 
Soane, Miss 442 
Soden, C. J. F. 669 
Solly, E. 90. H. 
647 
Somers, Earl 645 
Somerset, H. C. C. 
423 
Sotheby, C. 647 
Sotheren, J. 553 
Southcott, E. 667 
Sowden, S. 646 
Sowerby, J. 216 
Spain, W. 3:0 
Sparkes, 1. 668. W. 
220. Mrs. 446 
Spearman, Sir A. 
Y. 198 
Spedding, S. 217 
Spencer, T. 90. T. 
W. 550 
Spenlove, J. F. 217 
Spiller, C. 446 
Spowers, G. 554 
Sproston, E. J. 90 
Spry, Lt.-Col. 109 
Spurgin, M. D. 534 
Squire, C. 107. F. 
105. J. B. 332 
Stacey, D. 445 
Stafford, 558 
Staines, W. T. 103 
Stair, Earl of 88 
Stancomb, M. W. 
312 
Standish, W. S.645 
Stanford, W. 557 
Stanhope, F. 534. 
H. W. S. 647 
Stanley, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 646. Lady 199 
Stapleton, .G. H. 
444, G. W. C. 
558 
Starck, J. D. de 
666 
Stedman, L. G. 669 
Steinmetz, S. 219 
Stephens, H.C.667. 
L. 91. W. K. 198 
Stephenson, J. 215. 
Lady M. 423 
Stern, D. 424 
Sterritt, J. R. 91 
Stevens, A. 666.W. 
646 
Steward, C, 446 
Stewart, C, E. 222. 


103 
J. 


D.C. 311. E. 91. 
E. D. H. 668. H. 
@9. Capt. R. 645 
S:ileman, S. 200 
Stirling, Maj. 666 
Stockdale, C. F. 534 
Stockwell, J. 220 
Stokes, E. 444 
Stone, C. 444. J. 
334. M. 669. S. 
646 
Stopford, L. 329. 
Sie R. 532. R. F. 
198, 532 
Stourton, Hon. W. 
423. Dow, Lady 
557 
Strachan, J. 221 
Strange, Capt. 106 
Strangways, L. 109 
Stranbenzee, Hon. 
Mrs. 533 
Strettell, S. 104 
Strickland, T. A. 
91 
Stringer, L. R. K. 
91 
Strong, H. 
Capt. N. 
Archd. 532 
Strutt, Hon. C. O. 
E. 200 
Stuart, A. V. 424, 
E. S.221. H.558. 
Hon, J. 105. T. 
198. Maj. W. 
534. Lady 328 
Stubbs, J. H. 646 
Studdy, 558 
Stupart, G. T. 198 
Sturge, T. W. 555 
Sturgis, S. 534 
Stutely, A. F. 647 
Sudcliffe, H. 646 
Sugden, W. 668 
Sulivan, S. H. 88 
Sullivan, T. R. 532 
Summers, A. M. 
448 
Supple, A. C. 222 
Surridge, Mrs. 444 
Surtees, H. 199 
Sutcliffe, J. 550 
Sutherland, Duke 
of 645 
Sutleffe, R. R. 200 
Sutton, F. B. 222. 
S. 921 
Swaffield, J. 328 
Swainson, W. 310 
Swale, M. S. 534 
Swan, G. C. 534.J. 


534, 
109. 


P. 534 
Swanton, B. 441 


Sweetland, W. 106 
Swinton, Lt.-Col. 
199 
Symonds, A. R. 90, 
J. 344. J. C. 219. 
W. C, 422 
Symons, A. 443 
Sympson, E. W.219 
Synge, M. 556 
Synnot, M. 441. R. 
441, R. W. 665 
Talbot, M. 648 
Tanner, C. 647. E. 
424. E. J. 90. 
S. 106 
Tapperden, J. 553 
Tate, Mrs. 105 
Tatham, G. 534 
Tayler, M. A. 328 
Taylor, 556. E.312, 
424. G. 312. G. 
A. 107. H. 670. 
H. S. 424, 552. 
J. O. 667. M. 
441. R. 558. T. 
666 
Teed, F. 533 
Tellett, E. 551 
Templeman, R. A. 
552 
Terrot, C. H. 532 
Terry, E. 647 
Thackery, G. 198 
Thackwell, Sir J. 
89 
Thanet, Earl of 422 
Thesiger, A. 199 
Thiselton, E. 424 
Thistlethwaite, E. 
312 
Thom, J. P. 200 
Thomas, A. 534. C. 
557. Capt. C.H. 
534. Capt. C. S, 
110. F. B. 90. J. 
N. H. 646. M. 
533. Rr. Adm. 
R. 645. S. 667. 
W. 533 
Thompson, C. 91, 
198. M.A. 646. 
Capt. W. B. 646. 
W. T. 103 
Thoms, W. J. 311 
Thomson, A. D.220 
Thorne, Maj. P. F. 
532 
Thornhill, J. 328 
Thorold, Sir J. C. 
310, 647 
Thorp, Maj. E. 645 
Thorpe, A. J. 199 
Thorns, Mrs. 442 
Thornton, W. 647 








Thursby, G. T. 106 

Tickell, J. 330 

Tiddeman, R. P.G. 
646 


Tiley, W. 331 
Timens, Mr. 311 
Timins, D. T. 222. 
S. A. H. 424 
Tinling, Lt. E. B. 
532 
Tisdall, T. 325 
Tod, S. 216 
Todd, Lt. E. D’A,. 
422. Dr. 646 
Tomblin, J. 310 
Tombs, C, 91, 423 
Tomkyns, L. R.444 
Tonna, H. J. 312 
Tooth, E, 312 
Topham, J. 646 
Toria, R. 200 
Torr, R. 90 
Tottenham, E, 532 
Tournay, F. A. 90 
Toussaint, Capt. E. 
670 
Tovey, J. 558 
Tower, E.331.Lady 
199 


Townsend, J. C. 
448. T. 423 
Townshend, G. 198 
Tozer, C. M. 90 
Tracy, Hon. H. H. 
311 
Trefusis, J, 549 
Tremearne, A.K.N. 
424 
Tremenheere, H.P. 
443 
Trench, F. W. 219 
Treslove, E.199. T. 
C. 666 
Trevor, F. E. 557 
Tricker, S. 334 
Trinder, C. 312 
Triscott, Capt. R.S, 
311 
Tritton, A. 107 
Trollope, W.H. 423 
Trotman, M. 333 
Trotter, W. E. 424. 
Hon. Mrs. 198, 
646 
Tryon, R. 91. $.333 
Tuam, Bp. of 311 
Tubbe, S. 445 
Tucker, E. 534 
Tugwell, T. 216 
Tulluch, S. A. 312 
Tully, E. 668 
Tunstall, J. M. 439 
Tupper, T. 666 
Turbutt, R. B. 440 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 


Index to Names. 


Turner, 554. Lady 
C. 198. E. 199. 
E. S. 91. G. 103. 
J. F. 163. T.200. 
Mrs. 219 

Twistleton, F. 422. 
F. B. 89 

Twopeny, E. 107 

Twyford, C. H. 90 

Tylee, E. 91 

Tyler, 104. W. 105 

Tyndall, T. 555 

Tynte, C. J. K. 
64 


7 
Tyssen, J. R. D. 90 
Tytler, E. I. 200. 
I. 666 
Underwood, J. 215 
Uniacke, J. B. 645 
Unwin, H. 199 
Unwins, E. 668 
Uphill, R. 200 
Upjohn, F. 646 
Upton, Hon. G, F. 
532 
Urquhart, Dr. G. I. 
558 
Valentia, Visc. 446 
Valentine, R. 311 
Vance, A. 442 
Vanneck,Hon. Mrs. 
311 
Varley, 554 
Vaughan, J. 310 
Vaughton, T. H. 
70 
Vavasour, H. F.559 
Vennor, S. 108 
Ventris, J. 440 
Vernon, C. 109. W. 
H. 648 
Vicars, Maj. E. 310 
Vickers, E. 424 
Victorine, Princess 
223 
Vigne, T. 555 
Vigoreaux, Col. C. 
A. 441 
Villar, J. C. 89 
Villebois, F. 424 
Villiers, Hon. Mrs. 
89 
Vimpany, E. 312 
Vincent, T. 554 
Vines, E. 330 


Vipan, J. 330 
Vise, J. 668 
Vivian, Capt. J. 


534. W. H. 103 
Vulliamy, 553 
Vyvyan, M. H. 330 
Wachs, P. 111 
Waddington, H. 

424, J. %22 
XV, 


Waggett, W. 109 

Wainewright, C. J. 
M. 441 

Wainman,Capt. W. 
645 


°o 

Wainwright, T. W. 
332 

Waite, J. 533 

Waldegrave, Lady 
L. 424. Hon. W. 
89 

Waldo, Mrs. 209 

Walford, G. E. 667. 
H. 334. J. 333. 
T. 215 

Walker, E. S. 645. 
J.R. 310. J.T. 
197. Lt.-Col. W. 
89. Bp. 551 

Wallace, A. a 
647. G. H. 200. 
J.C. 444 

Waller, C. 108 

Walpole, C. F. 107. 
Mrs. S. 198. T. 
220 

Walsh, H. G. 646 

Walter, J. 532 

Walters, J. W.310. 
R. 200 

Waltham, J. 311 

Walton, L. 550. P. 
221 

Wapshare, G. 646 

Ward, A. 103. M. 
A. 91. R. C. 89. 


S. 443. T. 91, 
106. Bp. 555. 
Mr. 466 


Warden, Mrs. 666 
Warner, I. 553 
Warren, C. 199. M. 
199, 667. W.R. 
312 
Warrington, E. 444 
Waterpark, Lady 
198 
Waters, J. 107 
Watkins, A. 554. 
F. 670. J. 324 
Watson, J. 108, 326. 
Hon, R. 423. W. 
669 
Watt, A. 199 
Watts, E. 670. J. 
104. R. 103 
Wattin, T. 330 
Way, Mr. 219 
Waybroro, 310 
Wayth, I. 445 
Webb, A. 668. J. 
R. R. 200 
Webber, H. M.199. 
M. 106.R. M.534 


Webster, M. 330 
Wells,A. 333. Capt. 
C.H. 110, T.B. 
534 
Welsh, T. 645 
Wentworth, F. W. 
T. V. 310 
Were, M. 312 
Werry, E. Z. 493. 
N. W. 646 
West, C. 324. J. 
289, 220 
Westbrook, H. 446 
Westerman, E. 444 
Westmeath, Dow. 
C’tess of 553 
West minster, Marq. 
of 422 
Weston, J. 334,558 
Whalley,H. 334. T. 
P. 329 


Whannel, P. B. 200 
Wharton, W. F. 89 
Whately, C, 533 
Wheeler, E. 534. G. 
105 
Wherlings, J. 556 
Whichcote, B. 199 
Whicher, J. C. 551 
White, G. F. 648. 
J. 534. R. M. 
198. S. 423, 440 
Whitehead, A. 219. 
M. A. C. 665 
Whitley, O. 199 
Whitty, J. 198 
Whitworth, W. H. 


89 
Whylock, Capt. J. 
197 


9 
Wickham,W.R. 216 
Wigg, M. 105 
Wight, A. 312 
Wightman, W. 645 
Wighiwick, A. M. 

220. C. 198. H. 
424, 533 
Wigley, C. 90 
Wigram, E.331. M. 
198 
Wilberforce, E.444. 
R. J. 198. S. 198 
Wild, J. 667 
Wilday, PF. 534 
Wildbore, R. 91 
Wilding, M. B.333. 
445 
Wilkieson, S. 648 
Wilkins, J. 552. J. 
M. 198 
Wilkinson, 91. A. 
533. M. 69. W. 
324 
Wilks, S. 329 
4U 
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Willes, H. 90 
.Williams, E. 330, 
333. H. 668. J. 
310,423,445, 668. 
L. 328. M. 666. 
R. 216, 222.Capt. 
R. 422. R. B. 
312. S. 670. T. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Tue Proprietors of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazineE trust that 
the pledge has been redeemed which was made to their Readers 
on the commencement of the New Series; that, without alter- 
ing the constitution of the Work—or withdrawing, in any degree, 
its attention from English antiquities and English architecture,— 
it would embrace a larger circle of Literature, and enter upon a 
more varied and entertaining range of subjects. 


It is on their constant regard to the standard and classical 
Literature of England, that the Proprietors rely as their chief 
strength. 


In the Communications and Correspondence such subjects are 
generally discussed as are recommended by their intrinsic and 
permanent value, or by those circumstances which invest inferior 
objects with ocvasional importance. In the recent numbers the 
Proprietors particularly refer to the many valuable articles on 
Philology, on Anglo-Saxon Literature, on Ancient Poetry ; 
Dissertations on points of our National History, and illustrious 
characters ; Antiquities and Architecture ; Family History ; and 
Original Letters and Documents illustrative of these several 
subjects. 


The Retrospective Review will continue to present much that 
is curious in old English Poetry ; and indeed it is a department 
of the Magazine to which the Reader's attention is particularly 
directed. 


In the Review of New Publications, the endeavour is to 
judge of the works submitted to the Reviewer carefully and im- 
partially ; no one is recommended to public notice without men- 
tioning the grounds of approbation, nor any one censured without 
declaring the circumstances that call for animadversion. 





The Obituary of Eminent Persons distinguished in the State, 
the Public Service, or Learned Professions; in Literature, 
Science, and the Arts ; will be maintained with persevering tare. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. An account of the Trans- 
actions of Scientific and Learned Societies ; and of the progress 
of the Arts and Public Exhibitions. 


Historical Chronicle. «A Record of passing events ; of Honours 
and Preferments in Church and State; and the Births and Mar- 
riages of the Nobility and Gentry. 


The Embellishments comprise views of places remarkable for 
their architecture, or interesting from their history, and other 
objects of curiosity. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine (price 2s. 6d.) is published by Wix- 
LIAM PicKERING, Chancery-lane; bt Communications for the 
Editor are requested to be addressed, post paid, to the Printers, 
J. B. Nicuows and Son, 25, Parliament Street. t 








Complete in Five Volumes, 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. The two first Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1737. By the 
Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2. 12s. 6d. 


II. General Indexes, Vols. III. and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. 
With a Prefatory Introduction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the 
Magazine ; Anecdotes of the Original Projector and his early Associates, and a 
Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 3/. 3s. 


1II. General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates 
and Wood-cuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun, Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 


These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set 
of this most ancient and best-supported Magazine. They will remove those 
impediments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular 
information amongst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auxil- 
iary the Gentleman’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, ranging from 
Science to Art—from History to Poetry—from the Belles-Lettres to Antiqui- 
ties ; and presenting a fund of materials for Biography, which may be drawn 
upon without fear of exhaustion. 

*.* A COMPLETE AND DESIRABLE SeT OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


from 1731 to 1833, may be had, price 501. 
Vols. I. to XV. of the new Series, price 15s. each. 
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